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sel KNOWN hunters and experienced woodsmen have taken to Super Dux 
Waterproof Sport Clothing like ducks to water. They are enthusiastic over 
the fit, style and comfort of these outdoor clothes, as well as their all around utility. 


Super Dux is a finely woven, soft, waterproof brown duck of a 
superior quality and is made up into a line of smart outdoor clothes 
that will give you long years of wearing satisfaction. 


Super Fab is a soft moleskin fabric of wonderful quality and fine- 
ness, made in various fast colors, which has been fashioned into a 
distinctive line of finely tailored sport clothing. 


Our Four Color De Luxe Catalog tells you all about these worth 











while garments and their points of superiority—write for your copy. 








= Super Dux and Super Fab clothing is on sale at the better sporting goods 











dress, and the name of your sporting goods dealer. 


HAMILTON CARHARTT COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


stores but if your particular dealer has not stocked them order direct 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 

















Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 7% matches. Re- 1 605 Michigan Ave. ‘ r Det oit 
—_ for hes We will give you ene Hee & yen — 

mail us 10 cents to cover tage handli = = 

and this coupon together with your name and ade = 
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“LAST these bloomin’ breeches! . . . Been 

battlin’ with °em now for twenty minutes! ... 

Here ’tis gettin’ light! .. . I’ll miss the 

flight sure’s blazes! ... Every duck in 

the bay’ll be gone to ee. | by the 
time I get there!” 

We’re certainly sorry, Mr. Button- 
wood. But it’s really your fault. You 
should have told that salesman at the 
sporting goods store that you wanted hunting 
togs that would let you in without a struggle— 
things that you could put on withouta pass-key. 
















Slide Fasteners. That hunting coat could have been 
bought with no buttons to dar aly And that shirt 
and those boots and that mackinaw, too. If you’d 
seen to that you’d “ag mcd be blazing away at 


a brace of canvasbacks by now instead of bémoan- 


Hunting Coat — with Talon- 
fastened pockets that are the 
very last word inconvenience! 


Hi-Top Boots — Talon-fas- 
tened. You can slip into them 
in about one second flat! 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Mr Buttonwood 


Those breeches could have been had with Talon 
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ing and lamenting your belatedness. 
NVith Talon Slide rt on your 
hunting togs you can dress as speedily 
as a fireman. An easy pull and they’re 
closed. A swish sal thayte open. 
They won’t jam, stick, nor pull apart. 
They won’t rust—never! —even ‘if 
your happy hunting ground is sur- 
weal. by salt water and you’re 
continually being spattered by tangy 
salt spray! They’re wind and weather 
a And —surprising fact —'Talon 
asteners actually improve with age! 
How can you tell them? That’s easy! You can 
tell a genuine Talon Slide Fastener by the trade- 
mark TALON stamped right on the pull-tab. 
Don’t fail to look for aie don’t let anyone tell 
you there’s something just as good! 


Hunting Shirt—Its Talon Fas- 
tener reduces dressing time 
—and button-sewing time! 


Hunting Breeches—Talon-fas- 
tened at the knee. They have 
no buttons to baffle you! 


THE SLIDE FASTENER 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS 





HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY - MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK - BOSTON - CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
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THE PFLUEGER 
AKRON 
Level-Wind 


00 


In Every Way 
An Exceptional Reel 
for $5! 







































Landed a 77-lb. 





A 2514 Pound Muskal- 













but an AKRON Reel held 
him. Wendell Cox, Tam- 
pico, Mexico, writes: “I 
realize this reel is built 
more especially for fresh 
water—which proves ‘the 
excellent construction and 
quality of even your mod- 
erate priced tackle.” 


Tarpon lunge 
Twenty times this battling 
Tarpon cleared the water, Caught by C. A. Crandall 


of Mauston, Wisconsin, 
with an AKRON Reel. 
He writes: ““My Reel has 
been in constant service 
for three years, and been 
given plenty of hard use.” 
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PROVED SERVICE 









Level Wind Mechanism 
Diamolite Coated to 
Prevent Corrosion and 
Insure Long Wear 


Sized for Convenient 
and Easy Casting. 
Preferred by Many a 


= ==! Sportsman to Other Makes 
teres nouh Gach base caught in Tebheniech Us ai Ree 4 a VS ee of Higher Price 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. F-10, AKRON, OHIO 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 


PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER 


, FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since 1864 
COUPON BRINGS IT FREE! 


) Send the coupon for your copy of Pflueger Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
Filled with facts on fish, fishing and tackle. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept.F-10, Akron, Ohio ; 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Pocket Catalog No. 149. y 
' 

1 
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Five-year old Victor 
of 4-lb. Trout 


Without doubt the young- 
est endorser of Pflueger 
Tackle is Wanda Thomp- 
son of Sangerville, Maine, 
landing the above trout 
at the age of five years on 
an AKRON Reel to which 
her father givesgreat credit 
for the catch. 
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and Sporting Property for Sale 
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In The Heart Of The 
Chesapeake Bay Country 


OAKLEY BEACH 
HOTEL 


Cambridge, Maryland. 
Fishing—Hunting—Boating 
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SPORTSMEN 


bere is no better place along the coast to*be sure of a good bag, of 

al! kinds of good celery fed ducks and geese. We also have good English 

snipe and Quail shooting. Our Canvasback shooting is especially good. 

We own a large Property, Island, Points, Pond, Creeks and Blinds. 
A : Be Se . . 


vember, December and January. 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Waterlily P. 0. Currituck Sound, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Fishing and Hunting Camp 
Located on head waters St. Johns River, on Fed- 
eral Highway. First three lakes St. Johns River, 
Lake Washington. Saw Grass and Helen Blazes. 
Best Large Mouth Black Bass Fishing in Florida. 
Ask any sportsman. Best Clientele all parts U.S.A. 
Good Shooting, Turkey, Deer, Duck and Quail. 

For information—Box 154—Melbourne, Florida 











For Excellent Hunting and Fishing 


that is, brant, geese and duck shooting, write 
Summers Spencer at Ocracoke, N. C. Rates 
$15.00 per person per day, including rig and 
meals. Excellent equipment, grand boat accom- 
modations, food of the finest sort, and service 
with a smile. Once with Summers means always 
with Summers. Accommodations for parties of 
4 or 6. 


—Sportsmen— 


If you want a real ducking trip give us a trial, 
we have the best brant shooting on the coast, with 
several varieties of ducks. 

Also pond shooting for black ducks over live de- 
coys, good rigs and blinds and plenty to eat. Game 
guaranteed. Rates on request. 

H. C. STURM 
328 N. Rhode Island Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 








DUCK SHOOTING 


For lease to responsible party, several islands about 100 acres unim- 


proved. located in Virginia, Aeccomae County, Tangier and Poco- 
moke Sounds, Chesapeake Bay. Good shooting tor 5 to 10 men. 
Also three memberships for eale in our club foca’ nearby. New 


club house, fully equipped, good duck shooting. Summer; fishing. 
sailing. bathing. Appl 
E. W. KNUDSEN, Produce Exchange, New York City 
or GEORGE M. HAMPSON, Secretary 
Fox Islands Rod & Gun Club Inc., 
10 E. Fayette St. Baltimore, Md. 








FOR SALE 


PRIVATE HUNTING AND 
FISHING PRESERVE 
1350 acres, well watered, heavily timbered. Trout 
stream. Bear, deer, deock, turkey, ph t an 
all small game. Also 300 acres, modern stone 
house, same game. a Centre County, Penna. 


Easy access. Location ideal. 
R. R. BLAI Bellefonte, Pa. 





“FOR SALE 


Sportsman Paradise, 235 acres with 2/5 miles front- 
age on Delaware and Rehoboth Bay Canal, where 
there is the finest Fishing, Crabbing, Duck and 
Goose Hunting on the eastern shore. Also good rab- 
bit and quail shooting. 

Large improved well stocked, muskrat marsh 
which 1s on high paying basis now. Price $12,000. 
Terms to sult purchaser. 


Owner, D. W. STAUFFER, Laurel, Del. 








North Beach Haven, N. J. 
Have Gerhard take you to New Inlet 
for the best fishing on the New Jersey 
coast. Apartments and bungalows for 
rent by the week, month, or season. 


16th St. & Beach Ave. 
Tel. Beach Haven 62 Cc. E. GERHARD 








Attention Sportsmen 


1 Battery rig fully equipped with decoys and geese 
decoys — 25 Live geese decoys—-4 Small Boats 16 
feet long, blinds shooting and blinds — 7 Room House 
with furniture. Fully equipped with Electric Lights 
and Telephone — 6 days shooting to a week — about 
50 acres — mostly duck, marsh quail, and jacksnipe, 
clay birds, trap shooting and etc. In the centre of 
Currituck Sound can take charge for the Parties or 
will recommend some one. For lease $2,400.00 per year. 


R. D. Roberts, Waterlily, N. C., Currituck Sound 


Duck and Goose Shooting 


For lease. Attractively situated farm and shoot- 
ing point on the eastern shore of Maryland. 
Best of duck and goose shooting. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. Can also arrange to take out 
shooting parties. Write for particulars. 


GORMAN PHILLIPS 


Fishing Creek Maryland 











FOR SALE 


Membership in one of Louisiana’s finest 
shooting-clubs. Wonderful Duck-Snipe-Quail 
shooting. This is an offering worth while. 


BOX 125, % FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 





UNUSUAL VALUE 


Excellent location between Jacksonville 
and Pablo Beach, Florida, 11,000 acres, all 
fenced, well stocked with game, good cat- 
tle range and timber value. Price $6.00 acre 
for prompt sale. 


JAMES D. LACEY & CO. 
350 Madison Ave. New York 


For Sale, Farm and Game Preserve: 
1200 acres on Lake Jackson in hill country of Leon 
County, 9 miles from Tallahassee, Florida. 1% miles 
lake front, 800 acres cleared, 400 acres hardwood and 
pine. Splendid fishing winter and summer, duck and 
quail shooting during winter; well stocked with quail. 
25 miles from splendid fishing, bathing and shooting 
on Gulf of Mexico, reached by good roads. A fine 
opportunity for combination self-sustaining farm and 
game preserve. Price reasonable. 
F. C. ELLIOT, Tallahassee, Florida 








W. H. WaLKer 
Come to the 


CAROLAND FARM 


POPLAR BRANCH, NORTH CAROLINA 





Mus. W. H. Walker 


niences. Rates very 


Ideal goose and duck hunting. Located within a mile 
of the State Highway. 35 miles from Elizabeth City, N. 
(. 50 miles from Norfolk, Virginia. Near the center of 
the Currituck Sound Country—the sportsman’s chosen 
unting grounds. Experienced guides, live decoys, out- 
fits furnished. A quiet southern home with good conve- 
reasonable—make reservations as 
far in advance as possible. Season Nov. Ist—Jan. 3ist 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
HUNTING—FISHING 


QUAIL—DEER—DUCKS 
Wonderful Climate Rates Reasonable 
F, W. MARINE 
JACKSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Write—New River Lodge 


ON BOARD THE CLUB BOAT 


ON WHITE RIVER 
We have a few open dates for the coming duck season. 
Rates $100 each per week Guides included. Capacity 
12. No party of less than 6. All modern conveniences. 
We think we have the best Mallard duck shooting in 
America. Investigate. 
R. W. ENGLISH 


Phone 175 Clarendon, Ark. 








battery boat, 


Excellent rig. 


FOR SALE 


Shipps Bay 
Duck Club, four comfortable rooms, fur- 
nished complete, battery and new juniper 


mat-blind speed 


boat, decoys, live and wooden, and licenses. 


Cc. L. HARDEE 
604 Church St. 


Norfolk, Va. 











WE have a point of land containing 
about 6 acres with large comfortable 
house located across from Solomons Island, 
Md., which we consider the best fishin 
que on the Chesapeake Bay. Wonderfu 
eep protected harbor. If any one is in- 
terested in forming a club write H, R. 
Taylor, Stock Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md., asking price $50,000. 

















FOR SALE 


‘Small hunting preserve, 562 acres, part in 
cultivation, good seven-room house, about 43 
head cattle on place, fine well water. Six miles 
from Green Pond, §. C. For particulars write 
Hon. R. M. Jefferies, Walterboro, 8. C., oF 
A. _Noltemeler, Sr., 204 Franklin Street, 
New York City. Phone Walker 6713. 
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uch Do You 


OW 


Know 


About Woodcraft? 





How well do you see? Are your eyes really 
as strong and accurate as you think? Have 
you ever tried this interesting Rabbit-Test? 
It is only one among thousands of valuable 
helps to the woodsman, hunter and outdoor 
man—with which these books are crowded. 








Scenes like these are the very essence of 
woodland fascination. This sketch by Ernest 
Thompson Seton himself shows a baby raccoon 
being spanked up a tree by his mother. It is 
one of over 1450 drawings and photographs 
contained in this set of books covering every 


phase of outdoor life. 
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All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is contained 
in these six books. Here are definite instructions’ for finding natural 
foods. Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and animal 
tracks. Games to be played in camp. Pastimes for the camp-fire circle. 
Lists of necessary equipment for long or short excursions into wild coun- 


try. First aid treatment. What to do 


if you lose your way. A veritable 


college course in the school of nature! 


OW good a woodsman are YOU? 

Are you at home in big timber, in 

the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams? Can you light a fire 
without matches? Can you tie all kinds 
of knots? Can you make a sun dial— 
quickly, with materials at hand? Can 
you lay a good cooking fire? Identify 
the birds? Tell the difference between 
edible mushrooms and _ toadstools? Rec- 
ognize poison ivy? Erect a tepee? 


This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all of these things—and count- 
less others. Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and directions for achieving 
the utmost comfort on the trail or stream 
to the handling of small craft over rapids, 
etc, etc. Animals and Birds tells its own 
story. Tracking, taxidermy, hunting with 
both gun and camera. Indiancraft is full 
of the lore of the first and best of all 
woodsmen. Sign language, ceremonials, 
blazing trails, etc. Woodcraft, stories of 
adventure, instructions for erecting water- 
proof shelters, living on the land, seeing 
with both eyes everything that is before 
you. Earth and Sky, weather forecasting, 
romance of the flowers and shrubs and 
trees. How to find your way by natural 
signs, “compass-golden-rod,” moss on trees, 
the stars at night. Contains maps of the 
heavens, etc., etc. Wild Animals! 


Nature’s Own University 


No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton. No one 
has studied the ,lives of Indians and 
pioneers more carefully. No one has a 
greater or more sympathetic knowledge of 
the beauties and wonders of nature— 
flowers, trees, birds, small winged crea- 
tures, wild and domestic animals. 


He wrested this knowledge from Na- 
ture herself, by living in the open and 
through years of intimate contact with 
the American Indians. 


Everyone who loves the cut-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books. Master woodsman 
and master story teller, Ernest Thompson 
Seton always has something new and 
interesting to tell you. Here are over 
1700 pages of interesting information and 
entertainment: Woodland lore, adventure 
tales, animal stories, Indian songs, dances, 
ceremonials, pioneer tales and specific in- 
structions covering every phase of life in 
the open. 


Examine These Books—FREE 


Without cost or obligation on your part, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of The 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, 
beautifully bound in three-quarter leather 
and profusely illustrated with more than 
1450 photographs and drawings by the au- 
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Deer tracks—another sketch from THE LI- 
BRARY OF PIONEERING AND WOOD.- 
CRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Do you 
know the thrill of coming upon these marks in 
the wilds? Of recognizing them? Of follow- 
ing them with gun or camera? Let this master 
woodsman tell you how to read the marks 
beasts leave behind them for you to trail. 
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THE LIBRARY 
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thor, for 5 days’ inspection. Return them at 
our expense if you choose, or send only 
$1.50 first payment, then $2 a month till a 
total of $13.50 has been paid, an astonish- 
ingly lew price for books of such charm 
and worth. No risk. A world of pleasure 
awaits you. Mail the coupon NOW. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Garden City Dept. S-6410 New York 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. S-6410 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—Please send me for free examina- 
tion, The Library of Pioneering and Wood- 
craft (6 vols.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
illustrated with more than 1450 drawings and 
photographs by the author, and handsomely 
bound in three-quarter leather. I shall either 
return the books within five days or send you 
only $1.50 as first payment, then $2 a month 
till the full price of $13.50 has been paid. 





Address....... 





COI sis ici ssidcicictsscidcitaiennie a sbactltiecedh 


Occupation........0. 





If you prefer the National Blue Cloth edi- 
tion, send only $1 first payment and $2 monthly 
until a total of only $11 has been paid. 
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BOBCAT RANCH 


Ishawooa, via Cody, Wyoming 


is now booking fall hunting trip 
in the Rockies. Season opens 
September 15th. 


ELK, DEER The Finest of 
BIG HORN Equipment — 
SHEEP The Best of 
MOOSE Guides —- Ex- 
BLACK cellent Food — 
: Real Comfort 
BROWN AND i, Camp — 
GRIZZLY Real Mountain 
BEAR Horses — and 
DUCKS, ETC. the Finest 
AND Game Country 
FISHING to be Had. 


For further information write 
or ‘phone 


ARTHUR L. McELROY 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, New York 
*phone Irvington 1652 








SUNSET CAMP 


Adirondack Mts. 
Comfortable Accommodations; 
Good Food; Black Bass and 
Trout Fishing; Best Hunting; 
Open Until November 15th. 
M. A. JONES 
Raquette Lake Mu. Y¥. 








BELL LODGE STONY CREEK 
NEW YORK 

For your hunting trip. One of the best sections 
in the Adirondack Park, 40 miles wild country 
to hunt over: deer, bear, fox, lynx and bobcat. 
All modern improvements. Home cooking. Only 
20 accommodated. Write for booklet. Our motto 
is, “WE FEED THEM”, 








In the heart of the deer 
HUNTER country, joining 40 mile Ad- 
irondack State Park, deer, bear, rabbit and 
woodcock hunting—fishing in season. Deer sea- 
son Oct. 15 to Nov. 15. House equipped with 
. electricity and bath room. Home cooking and 
baking. Rates $20 per week—Accommodates 15. 
Christians only. Guides available. New log 
cabin, hunting camp for sale. Make reserva- 
tions early. Schuyler Winslow, Stony Creek, N.Y. 











EXCELLENT HUNTING 


In the well-known and beautiful Catskills. 
Good food, accommodations, and all improve- 
ments. 


MRS. BRUCE W. FULLER 
Eureka, Sull. Co. New York 





IN ADIRONDACKS 


Deer, Bear, Best game in the country. 
Efficient guides to show you where they are. 
Two we) bucks taken in this section last 
season. Good sport promised. Excellent meals 
insured. Rates twenty-four dollars up. For res- 
ervations and further information address 


James E. Gunning, Hadley, N. Y. 
GUNNING’S DELIGHT MANOR 
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sortsmen 


accept this 
beautiful Book 


New—fresh from the 
press—its 64 pages, 
richly illustrated will 
charm and delight you, 
Reveals, as never before, what art in taxi- 
dermy can accomplish. Shows Game Heads, 
Unique Mountings, Bird Groups, Fur Rugs, 
etc., etc., for decorating your den, office or 
mountain home. Write today. It is FREE. 


































Broadway 











Deer Hunting 


At Cranberry Lake, the largest and wildest 
of all the Adirondack Lakes. Stop at 


LONE PINE INN 


A very unusual and interesting forest Inn. Great 
davenports and chairs in front of the immense fire- 
place in the lounge are very restful after the day's 
hunt. Excellent table. The Inn is easily accessible, 
one mile from the state road. Good dirt road di- 
rectly to our door. 

Parties supplied from the Inn, to our interior camps 
in the famous Brandy Brook region. 

Twenty two deer seen at one time in that vicinity. 
Bear, fox, raccoon and snow shoe rabbits are very 
plentiful this year. 

Let us send you our illustrated booklet. 


LONE PINE INN F. A. Hovey, Prop. 
Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 

















Plentiful owing to past mild winters 

Bear Mountain Camp situated on Cranberry Lake in 
the heart of the deer country, affords opportunity for 
a wonderful vacation in the woods, together with every 
modern convenience. Huge fireplace for a cool day. 
Your choice of room, log cabins or tents. — quality 
food and homelike cooking. Easily reached by N. Y. C. 
trains or by fine auto road. Altitude 1700 ft. Write 
for booklet and rates. 


J. M. BALDERSON, Cranberry Lake, St. Lawrence Co., New York 








FOR YOUR HUNTING TRIP 


In heart of hunting section of Adirondack Mts. 40 
miles wild country. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadian Lynx, 
Bobeat, Beaver, Otter, varying Hare, Cottontail Rab- 
bits. Deer and Bear season Oct. 15 to Nov. 15, 894 
bucks killed in our county last season. Grouse shoot- 
ing Oct. 1 to Nov. 15. Good home cooking. Own 
farm produce, ham and maple syrup. 240 miles from 
New York City, good roads. 5% hrs. by train, 2,000 
ft. elevation, — only. 9 reservations early. 
Rates $18 and $20 
JAY WOODWARD, STONY. CREEK, N. Y. 














For Your Fall Hunting Trip 


come to the New Inlet house, in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks—known as the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
abundance of deer, bear, partridges. Good canoeing— 
eighteen miles up the river. Milk, cream, butter, eggs, 
vegetables and berries from our own farm. Fine spring 
water throughout house, with bath. Buy your ticket 
for Benson Mines, N. Y.; upon request a conveyance 
will meet you there; a distance of 4% miles; a good auto 
road to hotel. where a welcome awaits you. Write or 
telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 
HUNTING CAMP. 











EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana. 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A roup of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well ven- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths, 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports, 
In the heart of the big game country; there 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment, 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. 
Easily reached. For particulars address in- 
guiries to * 


SAUL MICHAUD, Manager 
Eagle Lake, Maine 








ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 
Ideal for the summer vacationist. Hunting 36,000 
acres, fishing in 17 trout ponds, canoeing on rivers 
and streams. 

CABINS WITH CENTRAL DINING ROOM 
Vegetables from our camp garden, three ‘Jersey cows. 
Cabins with baths, rates reasonable. Booklet and 
Map on request. 

RUEL E. HOLDEN, Prop. 











NEW CABINS 


CLEAN AND COSY 
Under the shade of the pines. Deer feeding 
along the shores at all times. 5 miles of fishing 
oo fed by spring brooks 1 mile below the 
wakes. 


Archie Junkins, Prop., Ox Bow, Me. 











Hillside Camps 7“ iRine “** 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square. 
tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch, 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist, 
Booklet on request. 


James Forbes, Prop. 


GOOD DEER, BEAR AND 
BIRD HUNTING 


In the famous Debsconlag country. Camps but a short 
boat ride from auto road or R.R. Station. Make re- 
servations early as for our guests welfare we limit 
the number of our hunting parties. Booklet and map 
on request. New England Tel. & Tel. Connection. 


J. L. MACDONALD 
White House Camps, Millinocket, Maine 


BELGRADE LAKES 
MAINE 











CROCKER LAKE CAMPS 
JACKMAN, MAINE 


Trout, Salmon and Rainbow Trout 


Lake and Stream Fishing. Excellent in Sep- 
tember. Private cabins with bath and Electric 
lights. Write for Booklet. 


G. L. Haggan, Mgr. 

















DUCK SHOOTING 


on Merrymeeting Bay 


Complete accommodations for sportsmen. 
Board, boats, blinds, decoysand guidesat the 


DARTON FARMS 


Bowdoinham, Maine Booklet on request 





DEER BEAR PARTRIDGE 


In Adirondack Mts. 300 acres—9 rooms, cellar, gar- 
age. Fine forest—has $10,000 in saw timber and thou- 
sands of cords of wood. 4 trout streams, joins State 
Park of 3,313,000 acres. 50 miles Wild Country at 
door. Deer, Bear, Fox, Canadian Lynx, Beaver, Otter, 
Rabbit, Partridge and Woodcock. This will pay 50% 
per year in growth of timber as an investment at, 
Price, $2500.00. $1,000 cash, 5 years on balance. 
100 other camps and Log Cabins. Earl Woodward, 
Luzerne, ¥. 








Birds—Deer—Bear 
Come where the Game is. Plenty of it in 
the Sondnahunk Country near Katokdin 


Information and Booklet—write 


BRADEEN & CLIFFORD 
Greenville Maine 











150,000 


At least that many enthusiasts are 
reading this issue. 

An advertisement of this size in this 
department costs $15.00 per month; 
twice this size costs $30.00, etc. 

















at Clifford Rainbow Lake Camps Via of 
Greenville 
Plenty of Deer, Birds and Bear 
Good Warm Cabins 
For Reservations and Booklet 
Address FRED CLIFFORD 
Millinocket or Kokadjo, Me. 











HEALD POND CAMPS 


JACKMAN, MAINE 
Omer G. Extis, Prop. 


Individual log cabins—central dining room, Ameri- 
can plan. Electric lights and private baths. 

Trout and salmon fishing—canoeing and hiking. 
Hunting. Automobile road to camp. 1600 ft. 
elevation. Booklet and rates on request. 
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THE BIENESTAR 


An American owned and managed hotel. 
The winter home of ducks and geese. 
A perfect climate, no frosts and the 
most wonderful salt water fishing in 
North America 
GOLF — TENNIS 
SWIMMING 


Write for booklet 


HOTEL BIENESTAR 
Los Mochis, Sinaloa, Mex. 








OME spend your vacation with me in 

The Pine District of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains of Old Mexico, every comfort, 
delightful climate, good saddle horses, pack 
trips, best of fishing and any quantity tur- 
key, deer, bear or mountain lions. 


CAPT. JOHN A. : _LETHBRIDGE 
Apartado 4 Mad , Mexico 








MOOSE 


Arrange your hunting trip in 
this section of Northern Que- 
bec this season where game is 
plentiful. 





Trout fishing also available. 
Good accommodation in cabins 
provided. 


Write or wire for folder and make 
reservations early as accommo- 
dation is limited. 


MANOUAN HUNTING AND 
FISHING CLUB, INC. 


100 McGill Street Montreal, P.Q., Canada 





















CHANNEL BASS Kinesverceapout 4-206 


6-1 to 
Guides, Power Boats 29; cabins and awnings. A-1 hotel, 50 double 
rooms, 30 connect-baths. Sea Foods. Home Grown vegetables. Fresh 
milk, eggs, etc. American Plan, day 3.50 and 4.00. 


Channel Bass 25 to 58 Ibs. Trout 1 to 10 ris, Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 

Va Stone Road or O. P. C. and N. Ex. o via Norfolk. 

Hotel Mashaocen ue. Wochaprenens E. 8 Va. (Ocean Side) 
Booklets -G. « MEA! 


hore 
EARS (Ownership Management) 





SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER are wonderful months at 


Six POINT LODGE 


New, clean, warm log cabins in the pines on beauti- 
ful Silent Lake. A camp where men, women and 
children may enjoy the charm of the Canadian wild- 
erness with perfect comfort and no hardships. Finest 
fishing, bathing and excellent cuisine. Please send for 
booklet. 
A. D. GREENE, Paudash, Soterte 
New York office 304 World Bl 





== 
BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 


Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- 
bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 
ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 
where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. 

SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT 
NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- 
ING, MOOSE, DEER, BLACK BEAR, AND 

WOLF HUNTING. 

Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, 
reliable Canadian and Indian guides. 

Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to 
Chibougamau, and Peribonka River. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best 
hunting and fishing locations. First class or- 
ganization for hunting and fishing trips. 

For Trout Make It August, September or October 

Come Where The Big Ones Await! 

Booklet on request 


J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q., Canada 








On Board The Houseboat 
WALTER ADAMS 


Only one open date left for party of ten—for the 
greatest Mallard Duck Shooting in America. Rates 
$125.00 each per week. 

Our guests will continue to have the best in 
America as we have our reputation to maintain. 


J. A. WILKIN, Watson, Ark. 





















ISLAND 


A beautiful 266 acre island in Puget 
Sound. Isolation close to civilization. 
BRATRUD 
954 Commerce, Tacoma, Wash. 









ALASKA 


Hunt big game next Spring and bag the 
most prized of trophies. Get your Kodiak 
Bear—the world’s largest flesh eater— 
found only in Alaska. Make plans NOW 
for 1931 season. 

Also Fall hunts for Kenai Moose, 
Chickaloon Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Grizzly 
and Glacier Bear. We operate in all parts 
of Central, Western and Southwestern 
Alaska. Everything furnished. Our fifth 
year of operation. Write for folder. 


Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse! 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 


ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
Box F Anchorage, Alaska 
















FRANK EDW. DOWNS 


Shooting Parties Taken 
Best live goose and black duck setting in 
Shinnecock Bay. Baited grounds. Dates to 
be paid for after being received in advance. 
HAMPTON BAYS Tel. Hampton Bays 220 


Deer Hunters Paradise 


No man ever left our Camps without his deer. 
Home comforts right in the big woods. Cleared 
Trails for our hunters’ convenience. No hard- 
ships. Best food and beds. $45 for the deer 
hunt, this includes competent guides and hunt- 
ing dogs. Folder. 

Fred J. Schmeler & Sons, Box 51, Magnetawn, Ont. 














Hanson’s Camps 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk. 

—we offer unusual muskie, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Ontario. Muskie and trout fishing 
in the Fall is at its best. 

—we arrange canoe trips of any length of time 
desired. We penetrate to virgin waters in 3 
fish and game paradise. 

—if you want big game hunting you are assured 
of the best. 


Send for descriptive folder 
Kendall Hanson 
Rainy River, Ont., Canada or 


J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, III. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 














Hunt Deer this Fall at 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP 
LAKE PENAGE 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
Address SureHan’s Camp, Whitefish Soo Branch, Ont, 














Deer and Bear at 
Varney’s Log Camps 
Oct. 15 to Dee. 1 
A Hunting, Fishing and Vacation Resort in northern 
New Hampshire on the shore of First Connecticut 
Lake on the Canadian border. Elevation 2100 feet. 
Best of log camps, open fires. Good beds, plenty of 
good old New England cooking. Trout, Salmon and 
Rainbow. Best hunting in New Hampshire. Camps 
on Indian and Perry streams. Send for booklet. 
ARTHUR L. VARNEY, PITTSBURG, N. H. 


DUDLEY’S ISLAND 


Duck and goose shooting from well 

baited points and ponds, over live de- 

coys in lower Back Bay and upper 

Currituck. No battery, all shooting from 

six hundred acres of marshes. Comfort- 
able boxes. 


L, ai L. L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Val 





NORTH OF NIPIGON 


Moose and Bear. Season open 10th Septem- 
ber to lst Deeember. Everyone secured their 
trophy, season of 1928. Canoe trips with trout 
fishing. Camp open all year. Virgin terri- 
tory. Write 

MULVIHILL & ROBERTSON 
Ferland Station, Willet P. 0., Ontario, Canada 








GRIZZLY BEARS 
BRITISH COLUMBIA BIG GAME HUNT- 
ING AND FISHING EXPEDITIONS 


Anril, May, June 
Excellent wg oe for nets, B Brows. Black Bear & Fishing 


ber, Decem!| 

Best Months for West ont nen Climate Hunting of; Grizzly, 
Brown, Black Bear, orn Mountain Sheep. Goat, Caribou, Moose, 
Mule o. White Tail i. Elk ira. Couser, Smali Game, Ducks. 

jeese, Game Birds, Fishing, 
sponse, Ge Convenience, Steam: a Power Boats & Canoes, Railway 

& Automobile, » Seaatene, & Hydroplane, Saddle & Pack Horses. 

Book Your Reservations Previous. 

Particulars, Write or Wire: —4. MH. Hubbard, Field Manager and 
Guide. 5510 Carleton Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 














R. F. D. No. 2 
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DEER—BEAR—MOOSE 


Book now for hunting this Fall. Season opens 
September Ist. Fishing in August and Sep- 
tember. Bungalows. [40 miles from Montreal 
over good roads. Write for circular and 
reservation. 


WHITE DEER LODGE 
White Deer, Que. 





MALLARD DUCK SHOOTING | 


On White river lakes 
In the heart of the rice belt 
Have a few open dates on my club boat. Comfortable 
beds, electric lights, good eats, artesian water, live 
ecoys, experienced guides, shooting privileges on 
some of best lakes. Make reservations early. No par- 
ties of less than six or more than ten. 
Reference on request. 


H. MOORE, Clarendon, Ark. 


FOR SALE 


1050 acres timber limits with finest fishing and 
hunting privileges in New Brunswick. Located on 
Cains River, noted for salmon and trout fishing. 
Black Brook, known for its excellent trout fishing, 
runs through property. Moose and deer are plentiful 
throughout this country. For further information, 
write to 


M. SCHAFFER Blackville, N. B. 














OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 

hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 

fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 

$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 

251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 














“It won’t be long now” 


Before the lake trout are back to shallow waters again, 
Also the ravenous muskies feeding heavy close to the 
shore lines, 

We at all times have the best muskie fishing in 
Canada. A real hot tip to the Fall fishermen is to 
arrive at our camp anytime after the tenth of Septem- 
ber and a fishing trip de luxe with lots of fish is an 
assured pleasure. 

References supplied at anytime. 


KENNEALLY LODGE, Hudson, Ontario 





















‘““More Game”’ 


REMOVE FISH FROM OVER- 
STOCKED LAKES 


HAT game officials and interested 

persons all over the United States 

can help the finny tribe in over- 

coming such problems as lack of 
oxygen and food supply in overstocked 
lakes by removing the fish surplus to un- 
derstocked lakes is shown by the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission. 

Recently 30,000 small perch were taken 
out of Lake Mendota, which is overcrowd- 
ed, into Lake Monona, where experience 
has shown that perch grow to a larger 
size. The fish were dipped from a fine 
seine into a live box, and then towed 
through the locks of the Yahara River and 
out to the middle of Lake Monona. Here 
the end-gate was opened and the fish al- 
lowed to swim out of their own accord. 
No fish were endangered in the transfer, 
and only perch were taken. 

Fishery experts claim that there is an 
over-abundance of perch in Lake Mendota 
and that because of the excessive number 
the perch cannot get enough to eat or 
grow to a large size. 


DROUGHT TAKES GAME TOLL 


HE continued drought and, as a con- 

sequence, the large number of forest 
fires throughout the United States during 
the early spring and summer took an enor- 
mous toll of wild life and fish. A partial 
survey of the situation indicates that the 
loss was stupendous, and it is believed that 
the depletion of game and fish will be felt 
in many parts of the nation for several 
years. Tabulation of the causes of forest 
fires indicate that all but 1 per cent were 
preventable. Human agencies caused all 
these fires except the 1 per cent, which was 
set by lightning. 

Forestry experts bring forth facts which 
indicate that even the drought is prevent- 
able. Some of them charge the drought to 
the disappearance of forests and maintain 
that if our country were uniformly forested 
sufficient moisture would be _ released 
through the trees to condense and maintain 
a normal rainfall the year around. Experts 
declare that an ordinary tree eighteen 
inches through the butt will absorb from 
the earth and discharge through its leaves 
approximately five barrels of water a day. 

Whether droughts are preventable or 
not, it is demonstrated that forest fires, 
with the exception of the setting of them 
by lightning, are preventable. One of the 
great tragedies, in addition to the loss of 
forests, is the toll that the fires take of 
birds and beasts, fish and fowl. Incalcu- 
lable numbers of all species are killed 
either by or as a result of the fires. Ashes 
and burnt timber falling into lakes, streams 
and swamps often form a deadly lye and 
poison fish life. 

The drought lowered water-levels of 
streams and lakes. In many cases the water 
was dried up completely. The United States 
3ureau of Fisheries at Washington an- 
nounced that “the finny tribes have been 
decimated and destroyed to a degree that 
is incalculable.” 

The continued drought took large toll 
of wild life, too. The dry nesting and 
breeding seasons of the early spring and 
summer were favorable to most wild life, 
particularly upland game, but the long- 
continued dryness deprived many species 
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of the necessary moisture. Because of these 
conditions it is all the more imperative for 
every one to conserve game and fish. One 
should not dwell upon the loss, but turn his 
energy and efforts toward helping to re- 
store wild life and fish. Consult with your 
state game and fish commissioner for di- 
rections along these lines. 


NOVEL METHOD OF TEACHING 
BABY DUCKS TO EAT 


CIENCE or plain common sense has 

at last solved the formerly baffling 
problem of how to make baby wood ducks 
eat. This does not seem relatively impor- 
tant until one takes into consideration that 
the wood duck was considered a vanishing 
species until recently. 

Upon its rapid depletion, man turned 
to aid this beautiful species regain its 
place in nature. Federal protection was 
declared for it, and then hundreds of 
persons tried to raise this duck by barn- 
yard methods. Eggs were procured, and 
either by foster-mother or incubator meth- 
ods broods were hatched. But the little 
wild fellows would not eat. Forced feed- 
ing was resorted to in many cases, but 
proved futile. The little babies died in the 
midst of plenty of food, usually within 
a week. 

Finally, some one got to thinking along 
environmental lines. Why not approximate 
natural conditions for the baby wood duck? 
Knowing that ducks take up much of their 
food through dabbling in mud and water, 
this person cut a square of sod about a 
foot square and two inches thick. He hol- 
lowed out a little basin in it, and then 
soaked the entire sod and placed it in the 
coop with the baby wood ducks. Then the 
little basin was filled with water, and the 
same food the baby duck had refused on 
plates, planks and what-nots was sprinkled 
within the little basin. 

The baby ducks were immediately in- 
terested and puddled in the basin, gobbling 
up the food from the muddy bottom. The 
demands of instinct had been met. This 
most helpful bit of knowledge is being 
spread throughout the country. Many peo- 
ple, formerly discouraged, are again try- 
ing to raise this wild species of the duck 
family. 


DRY WEATHER CREATES FIRE 
HAZARD 


ERE is one tribe that benefited by 

the drought this year. His cheery 

whistle can be heard almost everywhere 

in the United States today. He is no less 
than the bob-white quail. 

The drought, particularly during the 
nesting season, favored this prolific game 
bird. Forest, grass and brush fires, how- 
ever, offset somewhat the natural advan- 
tage of the dry season. Nevertheless, re- 
ports from every section of the country 
declare that this year’s quail crop is the 
best in many years. What a great start 
bob-white would have toward coming back 
to his former abundance if every one going 
into the open to hunt, fish or camp would 
be ever so careful of fires! 


Bulletin of she eAmerican 


Not only did bob-white suffer, but every 
species of wild life and fish paid toll to 
the carelessness of humanity, for it is 
shown that only 1 per cent of the fires 
were started from natural cause—light- 
ning. Wild life is destroyed by flames, but 
more serious and applying to the greater 
number is the shortened food supply caused 
by fire burning over large areas. When 
winter comes, many of the wild creatures 
that escaped, reluctant to leave their home 
ranges, starve to death because of the de- 
pleted food supply. 

Cannot all of us be careful of fires? 
There are many of us who will go into 
the fields, woods and swamps this fall and 
winter. Let us watch that pipe, the cig- 
arette, our camp fires and, most of all, 
the tossing of the burned match. It is not 
always out. Break it before throwing it 
away. It’s better to scorch your finger than 
start a conflagration that may cost human 
lives and is sure to take the lives of wild 
folk and fish. 


GOOD DOVE CROP THROUGH- 
OUT COUNTRY 


HERE is an appreciable increase in 
the number of doves this year, charge- 
able, it is believed, in large measure to 
the drought prevailing throughout most 
of the United States. Doves nest in prac- 
tically every state and, in most states, 
bring off from two to four broods a season. 
Many eggs are lost, however, because 
doves are apparently so occupied with 
courting that they pay little attention 
to nest-building, which results in a loose 
platform of twigs and sticks. Eggs roll 
off or fall through the large interstices. 
The shooting season on doves has opened 
in many states. All sportsmen should stay 
well within the bag and possession limits 
of their respective states and give this 
species of fast-flying game bird a chance 
to take advantage of its good start of this 
year. 


WOOD DUCKS ARE IN- 
CREASING 


R. T. GILBERT PEARSON, presi- 

dent of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, who has recently re- 
turned from field explorations in the 
South, reports that wood ducks are gain- 
ing in numbers in many places. 

“On the evening of June 28th,” he said, 
“between 7:30 and 8:00 p.m., I counted 
287 of these magnificent birds flying across 
the road on the Savannah River Federal 
3ird Reservation. The next evening, near 
the same place, in company with three 
witnesses, I counted 634 wood ducks dur- 
ing a period of two and three-quarter 
hours. Until recently this has been a fa- 
mous place for hunting this duck. 

“Tilegal shooting of wood ducks begins 
in the South usually about the first of 
August. The vast region they occupy is in 
a thinly settled country where the senti- 
ment for strict observance of game laws 
is not an important matter to the minds 
of many of the local inhabitants, and the 
state game authorities have not adequate 
funds with which to patrol the country. 
For the entire states of South Carolina and 
Georgia there is only one United States 
Game Warden, Bradford Whitehead, and 
one deputy who is employed by the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies 
to devote his entire time to guarding wood 
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ducks and other wild life in a V -shaped 
swamp region thirty miles in length.” 

In this little Ogeechee and Back Wash 
Swamp, Dr. Pearson found wood ducks, 
accompanied by herons, egrets and ibises, 
inhabiting the little ponds and sloughs 
which dot the great cypress area. He 
found many of them nesting in hollow 
trees about the lakes and along water- 
ways of eastern North Carolina. He re- 
ports that E. Lee LeCompte, State Game 
Warden of Maryland, has just advised 
him that wood ducks are on the increase 
in that state. 

A few years ago, according to Dr. 
Pearson, it seemed that this most beauti- 
ful of all North American wildfowl was 
to be entirely destroyed by irresponsible 
gunners. Even after the passage of the 
Migratory Bird Treaty Act, by which it 
was made illegal to kill them, it was for 
some time an open question as to whether 
they would ever again recover their form- 
er numbers. 

“There is,’ Dr. Pearson added, “a most 
urgent need for additional Federal appro- 
priations in order that the United States 
Biological Survey may increase its force 
of Federal Wardens. The present appro- 
priations provide for only twenty-five gov- 
ernment agents to enforce our Federal 
game laws throughout the entire United 
States.” 


DON’T DUMP RUBBISH NEAR 
WATER 


NE of the principal causes of pollu- 

tion of formerly fine fishing waters 
has been traced to thoughtless tourists and 
campers. By throwing garbage, cans and 
other refuse into lakes and streams, they 
have contaminated the water. The fish 
cannot endure this acidity; so they either 
die or desert their former haunts. 

It seems, too, to be a common practice 
to use rubbish for filling in low places 
along lakes and streams. Rubbish pro- 
duces much the same condition as garbage. 
Dried leaves, grass, garbage of all forms, 
ashes, sawdust, coal, cinders, log slabs, 


“decayed wood and other such waste all 


decompose rapidly in the water, creating 
chemical reactions very detrimental to the 
welfare of aquatic life. 

It is a good rule not to dump any of 
these waste materials nearer than ten rods 
from any body of fresh water. Where it 
is necessary to make fills, clean dirt, sand 
or gravel should be used. Be sure these 
elements are not taken from infected land, 
such as barnyards or chicken ranges. This 
would mean the spreading of infection 
and parasites not only to the water but 
to surrounding country as well. It has 
been demonstrated that wild life is very 
susceptible to many of the diseases that 
domestic animals and fowl have developed 
immunity to. 


SALMON SWIMS 1,300 MILES IN 
44 DAYS 


co AIN species of fish travel great 
distances in comparatively short pe- 
riods of time, the tagging of fish reveals. 
A Pacific salmon traveled from a point 
in Alaskan waters a distance of 1,300 
miles in 44 days to a stream in Siberia. 
He literally swam over the top of the 
world. 

This salmon was marked by the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries in its efforts 
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to learn the life history of this species. 
The Bureau has been carrying on its tag- 
ging experiments for more than a decade. 
Metal tags, bearing a serial number, are 
used. Marking experiments have shown 
that, regardless of how much a salmon 
may wander, it always returns to home 
waters for the spawning season. 


PREPARE CONSERVATION 
MOTION PICTURES 


N order to demonstrate the suffering 

and loss-of wild life as a result of the 
143,500 forest fires that damaged 36,000,- 
000 acres of this country’s timberland in 
one year, and that 99 per cent of these 
fires are preventable, the United States 
Forest Service has prepared for general 
distribution an educational motion picture 
in three reels. 

The movie shows how fires denude 
whole hillsides of trees, how the possibili- 
ties of forest fires are increased when 
slash and debris are left after timber is 
cut, how fires consume the ground cover 
where seeds lie dormant, how young seed- 
lings are killed and hopes of a new forest 
are blasted and how the wild life that 
may have been so fortunate as to escape 
is left to fight the factors of a naked, in- 
fertile environment. 

“Forest or Wasteland?” is the title of 
the film which asks the question “What 
must we do with our forests?” The pic- 
ture attempts to show the public that “we 
must adopt improved forest practises on 
our 370,000,000 acres of private land.” 
The film may be borrowed from the office 
of Motion Pictures, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C. The borrower is only required to 
pay the transportation charges. 


IMPORTED GAME BIRDS NOW 
FREE OF DUTY 


VEN the tariff cloud had its silver 

lining when it took the duty off im- 
ported game birds. At least this one item 
is proving universally popular. It meets 
with the favor of the state game com- 
missioners of the country who have been 
buying and impdrting Hungarian par- 
tridge or Mexican bob-white quail. It will 
save them substantial sums that they can 


use to purchase more birds or apply to 
some other constructive purpose. 

Under the previous law, the tariff on 
imported game birds was 50 cents each, 
or 20 per cent ad valorem if valued at 
over $5 each. The new law places game 
birds imported for stocking purposes on 
the free list. 

Assuming that their importations con- 
tinue on the same scale as in 1929, New 
York will save $3,000 a year on Hungarian 
partridge. Maryland, Georgia, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Oklahoma and Penn- 
sylvania, all of which import substantial 
numbers of quail, will have from $1,500 
to $7,500 each to use for more quail or 
some other purpose. Minnesota, South 
Dakota, Ohio and Pennsylvania will save 
from $1,000 to $2,500 each on Hungarian 
partridge. Other states which purchase 
smaller numbers will save in proportion. 

Importations of game birds for stock- 
ing is of benefit to the public and not for 
any private gain, and the tax or license 
funds of the department are used to pay 
for them. 

This change in the tariff law was 
brought about through the efforts of the 
National Committee on Wild-Life Leg- 
islation, consisting of all the major con- 
servation organizations of the country and 
of which the American Game Protective 
Association is a member. 


PREDATORS LIKE GAME DIET 


RECENT survey of the dietary hab- 

its of several predatory species 
showed that game was to be found on the 
menu of wolves, coyotes, foxes and bob- 
cats. The stomachs of thirty-two coyotes 
were examined by Michigan trappers 
during the months of May and June. 
Eighteen contained rabbits, 9 traces of 
deer, 2 traces of sheep wool, 2 traces of 
bird feathers and 1 part of a wood- 
chuck. 

An examination of 7 dead foxes showed 
that one fox had been eating a wood- 
chuck, 3 had fed on rabbits, 1 on mice 
and 2 on partridge. 

Of 7 bobcats, 3 had eaten partridge and 
4 had eaten rabbits. 

The one wolf stomach which was ex- 
amined contained traces of deer. 
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Photo by Fred Tictge and Allan McConnochie 


An easy place to get your goat. On Stony River near the northeast 
boundary of Jasper National Park 
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Bighorns and Bandits 


Sheep hunting in the bandit-infested regions of North China 


INCE my return to the United States 

after many years’ residence in China 

I am constantly being astonished by 

the number of people who remark, 
“Why, I never knew there was anything 
to shoot in China!” That is, I am aston- 
ished until I remember that I spent my 
first two years in China without firing a 
shot at game. 

As a matter of fact, I know of no place 
outside Africa where game is so abundant 
and so many species are to be had for the 
shooting. Tiger, leopard, bear, 
wolf, wild pig, takin, wild yak, 
goral, antelope, wapiti, sika and 
roe-deer, together with several 
species of mountain sheep, may be 
shot in northern China and ad- 
jacent territories. In the south are 
found the elephant and various 
members of the bovine tribe in 
conjunction with some of the 
above named species. Vast tracts 
remain unexplored in so far as the 
white man is concerned, and vir- 
gin shooting country will exist 
for many years to come. 

In North China, the expense of 
a trip after game is much less than 
in any other country. It will cost 
little more for the sportsman liv- 
ing in the Eastern United States 
to make a trip after Ovis ammon 
comosa in northern Suiyuan or 
the Ordos districts than it will to 
shoot Canadian bighorn in British 
Columbia, and would certainly be 
less expensive than shooting in 
Alaska. Such a trip would also 
bring one into contact with Man- 
churian wapiti, antelope, goral, 
and roe-deer; add two weeks to 
it at very little additional expense, 
and one could have a try for that 
rare trophy, the golden takin of 
Szechuan and Shensi, with minor 
game as a side issue. 

here are, of course, wars and 
bandits to be taken into considera- 
tion; but the wars have little in- 
fluence outside the restricted sec- 
tions in which they occur, and 
bandits are by no means the men- 
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ace that the newspapers would have us 
believe. The following tale is an exception 
to the rule and is chiefly memorable as a 
shooting trip. 

The Major had been prowling about 
through the Ta Chin Shan in search of 
the festive wapiti, and after many days 
of thrilling sport returned to Peking with 
an enthusiastic tale of new shooting 
grounds. He had discovered what is prob- 
ably the best sheep country in North 
China and, being the perfect sportsman 


These Mongolian argali had comparatively small heads, 
but the guide assured us they were good specimens 








that he is, had brought the news of his find 
with him. 

Although the season was very late, a 
party of five of us were soon poring over 
maps and gathering equipment together. 
Even in midwinter there is not enough 
snow in the highest passes of the Ta Chin 
mountains to interfere with traffic, as this 
range is located on the southern edge of 
what is perhaps the driest part of the 
Gobi Desert, and snowfall is practically 
nil. Therefore we had only the cold to 
combat. 

The party included Lieutenants 
Neil and Pravitz, Sergeant Nagel 
and Corporal Taylor, all of the 
United States Marine Guard at 
Peking, with myself as the unmil- 
itary member. We left Peking on 
November 9th on the Peking-Sui- 
yuan Railway, our first destina- 
tion being Paotow, at that time the 
end of the line. Although an old 
city, Paotow is a wild, frontier 
town if there ever was one. 

The narrow, mud-walled streets 
were thronged with a motley 
crowd of folk—Tibetans, Turko- 
men, Russians, Tartars and a mix- 
ture of wild tribesmen from the 
border districts. There was also a 
Swedish missionary living there, 
a German and a number of Jap- 
anese. The Chinese were the back- 
ground for all this conglomera- 
tion. 


VERY store seemed to have 
a dozen phonographs, all go- 
ing at once; merchants shouted 
their wares from every doorway. 
Grinning Mongols, carrying long 
Russian rifles and leading their 
horses, passed up and down mak- 
ing purchases. Long strings of 
carts and camels pushed through 
the crowds. Everywhere was 
shouting, argument, uproar. 
Raw, potent Chinese wine flow- 
ed freely, and gambling houses 
were running full blast. Dust was 
all over everything—a _ veritable 
fog of it—and the wind blew bit- 
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north. We found the 


out of the ; 
town to be practically besieged by bandits. 
Few caravans got in or, more especially, 


terly 


out without paying toll. It was rumored 
that the Chinese troops stationed there— 
wild chaps from Chahar—were in league 
with the bandits, and they probably were. 

It took considerable persuasion to con- 
vince a sufficient number of cartmen that 
we were able to cope with the bandits 
should we meet them. After the usual end- 
less palaver so essential to the accomplish- 
ment of any purpose in the Far East, our 
little string of carts finally pulled out 
through the northern gate at noon on No- 
vember 14th. We had decided that the best 
entry into the Major’s shooting district 
was from the east, and with this thought 
in mind were headed for the town of 
Kwang Yi Kwei, which we figured as 
about fifty miles due east of our objective. 

In order to make our transport as 
mobile as possible, we chose light, Peking- 
style carts, five in all, with two ponies 
hitched tandem to each. Each cart con- 
tained one man’s baggage, and the com- 
missariat was divided among the five, 
together with what personal luggage the 
Chinese cook possessed. Being short of 
funds, we carried no servants except the 
cook. Though an opium addict, he was 
the best cook I ever saw. We paid him the 
equivalent of twenty dollars for the trip. 


Y nightfall of the 13th we were well 
B into the mountains, and put up at a 
native inn just within the cajion leading 
up to the first pass. The ground was 
frozen hard and covered with a fine pow- 
dering of snow, but the main and only 
room was so crowded and hot that we 
preferred sleeping outside. Picking a nice, 
smooth spot in one corner of the court- 
yard and gathering our baggage about us, 
we spread our beds in a row. 

After a good supper we were soon fast 
asleep. But not for long. Bitter, bone- 
racking cold soon awakened all except 
me. Snug in a down bag, I slept peace- 
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fully through the consequent proceedings. 
After much turning and shivering on the 
part of the Marine Corps, it was discov- 
ered that our nice, smooth bed spot was no 
other than a cake of ice. With much pro- 
fanity they dispersed to more congenial 
quarters. For once the Marines did not 
have the situation well in hand. 


E were on our way at sunup the 

14th and topped out on the pass a 
little after noon. From the pass we slid 
down to a deep gorge and then, by a zig- 
zag route which would have done credit 
to a modern engineer, up and up to a great 
tableland which lay higher than the pass. 
Rock partridge (chukor) and sand-grouse 


literally swarmed along the trail, and 
Nagel shot several for the pot. Although 


bright and sunny, it was so cold that the 
water froze in our canteens, and we were 
a tired, thirsty crew when we finally 
reached running water about three o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

The sun was setting as, most leg- 
weary, we finally came out on to the 
plateau. There, in a shallow fold of the 
land, was a small Chinese village at which 
our cartmen had intended passing the 
night, but the place proved to be deserted 
—a windblown, desolate huddle of mud 
huts and dugouts. It was evident that 
bandits had frightened the inhabitants 
away. 

As we were talking the matter over, a 

camel caravan hove in sight, from which 
our men obtained information that a large 
body of bandits was near the trail between 
us and Kwang Yi Kwei. Only a show of 
physical force prevented a general stam- 
pede on the part of our cartmen. At last, 
however, they calmed down sufficiently to 
agree to talk the matter over some more. 

At last the offer of additional chow 
chien (the ubiquitous cumshaw or back- 
sheesh of the East) clinched the argument 
in our favor, and it was decided to push 
forward during the night and chance pass- 
ing the brigands in the dark. Once decided 


upon, this plan was carried out with a vim 
and vigor which seemed likely to be our 
undoing. The carts careened across coun- 
try at a rate which kept us on the run, 
The night being black as pitch, they were 
constantly falling into gullies and getting 
tangled up with each other. If there were 
bandits about, they must have thought an 
army of madmen or devils was loose. 

Kwang Yi Kwei was at one time a very 
important-station on a big caravan route 
out of Mongolia to the Yellow River. It 
has now a possible population of 300 souls, 
including the French Catholic priest who 
is stationed there and a detachment of 
from 50 to 100 Chinese soldiers. These 
soldiers had now determined to mutiny 
and join with the bandits in looting the 
mission, where they imagined the priest, 
Father Benoni de Wilde, had a store of 
wealth. 

Father de Wilde, seeing the seriousness 
of the situation several days before, had 
departed for Suiyuan to see the Governor 
about getting a new contingent of troops 
as replacements. We arrived at three 
o’clock in the morning of the 15th to find 
the detachment commander hiding from 
his troops in the mission coal bin, while 
the troops and bandits were getting ac- 
quainted preparatory to looting the town, 


UR arrival was a shock, inasmuch as 

they considered us to be foreign 
troops sent to protect the mission. The 
commander, issuing from the coal bin, 
caused .it to be rumored that more for- 
eigners were coming, whereupon the sol- 
diers broke off relations with the bandits 
and sent a delegation to him suing for 
peace. As for us, having paid off our 
carters, we fell into bed, clothes and all, 
and slept the day through. 

At dinner that night it was evident 
that a change of plans was on the board. 
The bandits had retired to the westward, 
effectively blocking our route in that 
direction. Corporal Taylor, scouting about 
the town in the evening, had seen several 


This map of the hunting country, drawn by the author, is as far as he knows the only one in existence 
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Neil, Krenz, Pravit 


groups of them in the distance and fired 
a few shots in their general direction to 
give them an idea of what might be ex- 
pected from us. 

Further, the mission boy, who had re- 
ceived us with open arms and literally 
turned the mission over to us, informed 
us that there were many bighorn sheep in 
the mountains a few minutes’ hike to the 
north and that there were antelope and 
roe-deer all about. Then there was the 
good father’s most excellent wine. After 
drinking several bumpers of it, Neil, who 
had a badly twisted knee, declared the 
mission must be protected at all costs and 
that he would vote that we try the sur- 
rounding country first. 


BOUT this time the mission boy 
brought in two native hunters who 
drew diagrams in the air of such huge 
heads, and were so thoroughly convinc- 
ing, that Neil won the day, and it was de- 
cided to have a try here before traveling 
farther. The wonderful hospitality shown 
us at the mission was not the least deter- 
mining factor in that decision. 

We were, therefore, early abroad the 
next morning. Leaving Neil on guard at 
the mission, Pravitz and Nagel bore off 
to the northwest with one guide, while 
Taylor and I with the other native struck 
into the mountains directly to the north. 
We traveled along the ridges until late 
afternoon without seeing hide or hair of 
sheep. 

Just as we were turning back deject- 
edly, we both spotted a large band of 
ewes and lambs on a hillside a mile or 
so away. Strangely enough at that season, 
although we watched them through the 
glasses for half an hour or more, there 
were no rams in sight. We were much 
cheered, however, as such a large band 
meant rams in the offing somewhere, 

About a mile from the mission we 
jumped a splendid roe-buck which Taylor 
knocked over very prettily with one shot 
from his Springfield ; so we did not come 
back to the mission empty-handed. Pravitz 
and Nagel, arriving after dark, wiped 
our eye with a larger one which was 
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The author’s ram with goral head perched 
on top to show relative sizes 


the best roe-buck head I have ever seen. 

Never, anywhere, have I seen so many 
roe-deer as there were in this section. 
They were always in sight and ruined 
stalks for all of us. Pravitz and Nagel 
had seen any number of sheep during the 
day and some good heads too, but had 
been unable to approach within shooting 
distance. All of us were now enthusiastic 
to remain. 

Father de Wilde’s servants vied with 
each other to provide us with every com- 
fort. Our dinner table was spread in the 
main room of the mission before a roaring 
fireplace. It was a large table, and it 
groaned with a load of good things to eat. 
Venison roasts, antelope steaks, partridge, 
grouse and pheasant; dumplings, potatoes, 
baked beans; hot bread, butter, jam; 
salads and pies of canned fruit and mince- 
meat. Other shooting trips may fade from 
memory, but none of us will ever forget 
those meals at Kwang Yi Kwei. 

After dinner we would have the guides 
sent in and, sitting around the fireplace 
with coffee and tobacco, lay plans for the 
next day’s hunting. Then a few yarns, a 
turn about the courtyard, and profound 
slumber until the alarm clock routed us 


a Taylor pron ao load of Pa 6 at bg Yi Kwei 


out in the cold, starry darkness for an- 
other day’s endeavor. It was the most per- 
fect life imaginable. 

Sunup on the morning of November 
18th saw Taylor and me hiking steadily up 
a cafion leading due north. For six hours 
we followed our guide over the rockiest 
and roughest trail it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to travel. Finally, around noon, 
we topped out on a thin, razor-backed 
ridge and looked forth upon the world. 

For miles a man could straddle that 
ridge anywhere, and a terrific wind threat- 
ened to hurl us off at any moment; but 
as a spying place for sheep it had no equal. 
To the west the whole mountain system 
lay spread beneath us, and to the east we 
overlooked a jumble of rolling foot-hills 
and on beyond them the Gobi Desert. 

Almost immediately we spotted sheep— 
a band of perhaps twenty sleeping in the 
sun on the south side of a gully leading 
down from our ridge. They were scat- 
tered about on the slope some thousand 
yards away. All were lying down except 
a venerable-appearing old ewe that stood 
at attention well above the rest, appar- 
ently taking her responsibilities most seri- 
ously. Several young rams were in evi- 
dence, but the granddaddy of ’em all was 
—s dreaming in the very middle of the 
ot. 

The stalk was a difficult one to make. 
There was a gully between us and them 
from which the shot must be taken, but to 
get to that gully it was necessary to crawl 
along the ridge in plain view of the old 
ewe, and she didn’t look like a fool to 
either of us. On the eastern side our ridge 
went straight down to the middle of the 
world and was impassable except along 
the top. 


HE sheep would move at sundown, no 

doubt; but we would be frozen stiff 
by then. Taylor was keen to make a try 
and won his chance on a flipped coin. 
Then the gods stepped in and gave us a 
lift. As Taylor started creeping out along 
the ridge two yearling rams staged a 
mimic battle and were soon having the 
time of their (Continued on page 64) 
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WOLVES. 


BY CRACKY!. 


Hunting a Texas wolf differs from all other brands of hunting 


T’S funny about sport. Take pitching 

horseshoes, for instance. A nice, quiet 

game calling for a high degree of 

nerve and skill, but it will never com- 
pete with football as a popular pastime. 
And why? Simply because it does not give 
our old friend, the public, an opportunity 
to throw up its hat, tear its shirt and burst 
a tonsil yelling at a fast play. 

Take fishing. Who ever heard of a 
howling mob of seventy thousand sitting 
around watching a champion fisher fish? 
It isn’t done, and yet to the fisherman 
there is twice as much fun fishing as in 
watching a world’s series ball game. Old 
General Public 


other brands of hunting in one regard. 
The more noise, the better the wolf likes 
it. In a goat hunt the hunter hardly draws 
a full breath for hours at a time. Not so 
after wolves. The wolf hunter draws a 
breath every time his horse leaves the 
ground and emits it in a hideous yell every 
time he hits earth again. 

In a deer hunt the prehistoric quietude 
of the primeval forest is scarcely broken 
at all. A moose hunt resembles a Quaker 
meeting as far as vocal excitement goes. 
Lions, tigers, elephants and such game are 
stalked with the greatest degree of si- 
lence and caution. Quail are hunted quietly. 

But the wolf— 





must have a chance 
to stamp and yell, 
or the sport gets 
“nowhere with the 
proletariat. 
Having said 
which, the writer 
would like to know 
the name of some 
sport that packs 
more of the con- 
centrated essence of 
excitement in it 
than wolf hunting. 
Consider it a mo- 
ment. Take a wolf 
—a big, bony, raw- 
hide-skinned, Texas 
turkey-thief _ pre- 
ferred. Give him a 
region of  scrub- 
oak, mesquite 
patches, bois d’arc 
thickets and thorn- 
berry hedges inter- 
spersed with clumps 
of horse-apple, wild- 
grape runners and dewberry vines over a 
terrain fifty miles across and split up with 
dry gullies, mesas, creeks, sand-hills and 
so on—and you have the makings of the 
most goshawfully strenuous sport a human 
being could wish for. 

Hunting a Texas wolf differs from all 
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He chewed on it a while, then 


nodded his head 


Ah! The wolf, my 
friends! The hunt- 
er goes after friend 
wolf with every- 
thing in the boiler 
shop. Cowbells, po- 
lice whistles, duck 
calls, squawkers 
and horns are aug- 
mented by the hu- 
man voice, the clat- 
ter of cavalry, the 
crash of splintering 
fence boards and 
the tintinnabulation 
of from fifty to a 


hundred _ hoarse 
hounds. 
3ut the fun! 


Great catamounts! 
You can take a poor 
tripe whose arterial 
impulse registers 
49 after a run 
around the block, 
stick him up on a 
wolf horse, and in- 
side of three miles he will be all of a 
lather and two doctors couldn’t count his 
pulse by spelling each other. It brings them 
back to life, boys. It sure does! 

It came about in this way. The duck 
season had opened on the sixteenth with 
warm weather. It kept getting warmer 
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The more noise, 
the better the 
XI, wolf likes it 


until, on the 18th, folks were thinking of® 


planting the onion sets and maybe doing a* 
little spring housecleaning. Not a duck 
left Manitoba. Brother Bill and I were 
two of the maddest duck hunters in the 
largest state in the Union—a state, my 
friends, that boasts of the most intriguing, 
alluring and diversified— Well, we'll go 
into that later. 

he reason was that we had invited 
Col. Jim Prentiss out to our blind and had 
promised him some number one duck 
shooting in return for a couple of wild 
nights hunting possum on one of his East 
Texas wood-lots. And we had bundled the 
Colonel out before daylight three times 
and let him get hip-sores lying in that 
blind waiting for the duck that never 
came. We never even saw a canary to 
shoot at. It was terrible. 


N the 18th the Colonel came into the 

domino parlor and showed me a tele- 
gram. It was from some big udder-and- 
bucket man up at Bowie, advising the 
Colonel that the annual wolf hunt of the 
Cross-Timber Wolf Hunters Association 
was due. He was invited to bring his dogs 
and sleighbells and join in. 

“Well, why don’t you go?” says I as I 
played my double six. 

“IT am—and you're going with me,” says 
he. 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah!” 

I never knew it before, but when Col. 
Jim Prentiss says “yeah” that way there is 
no come-back. The victim just naturally 
lays his fool neck over on the chopping 
block and signals the axman to swing. 

“Old Cypher and Custard haven't had 
a good leg-stretching for two years, and 
this’ll do ’em good,” remarked the Colonel. 

“Enjoy it, will they?” 

“And how! Gee! I can see ’em now— 
soing through the brush like a pair of ro- 
tary snow-ploughs and singing the Wolf 
Song from Paramount. Boy! It’s the 
sport!” 

“Yes—so it is,” I assented tentatively. 
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“Come on, fellow! I’m sending a wire.” 

We went over to the telegraph office, 
and he wrote a message, then two or three 
more and shoved them all under the brass- 
work, coughed up four dollars and turned 
to me. 

“We leave at two o’clock. Get those In- 
dian-blanket breeches off and put on some 
canvas pants, or chaps if you can get them. 
If you don’t, you'll be heading into the 
homestretch in your B V D’s, and no help 
from anybody.” 

At two the Colonel steamed up in his 
big car and honked. I stuck my head out 
and honked back. I went out to the car. 
“Where are the pups?” I inquired. 

“They’re in back.” 


LOOKED through the glass. The two 

old wolf buzzards were curled up in 
the tonneau on a stack of blankets. The 
rear seat had been removed, and the dogs 
were as comfortable as a pair of seam- 
squirrels in a general’s undershirt. 

It was a hundred and fifteen miles to 
Bowie, and we nosed under the wire at 
5:15 under a slack rein. The streets re- 
sembled a Mardi Gras. Or maybe a re- 
take of “The Birth of a Nation.” Horses, 
dogs, men everywhere. 

“Hey, you, Sim! Got that old pooch 
yet, have ye?” 

“You bet! I see you’re runnin’ that ol’ 
brcken-down Jennie lap-dog o’ yourn, 
Sam.” 

“Yo’re darn whistlin’, I am! That dawg 
kin outrun, outsmart, an’ outchaw any 
dawg south o’ the Red River—bar none!” 

“Haw! Haw! Haw! How’s her prog- 
eny, Sam?” 

“Her whut?” 

“Her offspring. Any runners among 
"em ?” 

“Um—this purp ain’t got no off- 

spring. But she’s some dawg !” 

“Haw! Haw! Haw! Ged- 
ap, Brickdust!” 


SS listening to it, any- 




























body — even a 
dry Senator— 
could tell what 
was going on. 
Bowie is one 
of the best points from which to start a 
wolf hunt, for the reason that it is the 
acknowledged center of the wolf’s natural 
ood. Bowie is the home, ancestral and 
present, of the great American barnyard 
fowl—the hen. Every farmer 
twenty miles of town raises poultry to 
excess. If the farmer doesn’t, his wife 
does. It is nothing for a Bowie chicken 
farm to send out twenty or thirty thou- 
sand young chicks at one shipment. 
his accounts for the prevalence of 
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Wolves, By Cracky! 


wolves, and because all chicken raisers 
are Johnny-on-the-spot with the pump gun 
and are trained to shoot in the dark, only 
the largest, nicest and cunningest wolves 
survive to furnish the quarry in the an- 
nual hunts. It is an ideal combination, with 
everybody in favor of the hunt except the 
wolf. 

Jim Prentiss seemed to know every 
rancher and _ his 


use in the ensuing events of the program. 
Or maybe he pitied the horses. Anyway, 
he had a big buck-and-wing negro on 
hand who had agreed, for a consideration, 
to ride Amos, the biggest horse, and lead 

Launcelot and Firewater, his mates. 
Several tender-bosomed gentlemen were 
doing likewise. We joined in the line 
of cars that headed southwest for the 
great wolf tundra 





hired man. After 
we had _ swapped 
chaws with most of 
them, I says to him 
brightly, “What are 
we going to use for 
horses, Colonel?” 
He looked at me 
as if he was trying 
to remember who I 
was, and finally re- 
plied, “The horses 
are over here in the 


banker’s barn. 
Come on.” 
We went. Sure 


thing! There were 
the horses. Three 
tall brutes that 
would have glad- 
dened the heart of 
any old English 
king wishing to head a right fast retreat. 
These three babies were long. They had 
stream-lined bodies, and their hip bones 
were well up—in fact, blame nigh rub- 
bing the rafters as they glanced around 
and fluttered their nostrils at us wolf 
hunters. 

Somebody cut loose with an old army 
cornet just then and blew a creditable imi- 
tation of “It’s a Long, Long Way to 
Tipperary.” This was followed by a well- 
directed mob shout and then a clatter of 
hoofs. The army was on the move, 

“What's that?” says Bill. 

“They’re heading out for the night 
camp, I guess. Well, saddle up!” 

It developed that the night 
camp was only twenty-three 
miles out, in the prickly-pear dis- 
trict, where the prairie dog yo- 
dels his love lyrics to the yellow 
moon and the whangdoodle 
mourneth his first-born. A nice 
little ride—and no supper as yet. 
But all’s fair in war, love and 
wolf hunts. 

The Colonel was hu- 
man. He knew that if Bill 
and I rode twenty-three 
miles in the shades of 
evening we 
would be of 
no earthly 
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The wolf was fast—any 
wolf is apt to be that way 





This was bad for the hen-house 


in the direction of 
Jacksboro. Guided 
by a growing light 
in the distant tim- 
ber, we finally 
reached the camp. 
The odor of pine 
wood in a state of 
combustion was 
mixed with the in- 
triguing aroma of 
martyred bovine. 
Somebody had slain 
a bull, and a bunch 
of big, brave and 
gentlemanly ne- 
groes were turning 
chunks of it on a 
grill ten feet square 
over a bed of live 
coals two feet deep. 
On the grill was 
perched also a pair of elephant-sized coffee 
pots, steaming away beautifully. There 
were a tub of new tin cups, some spoons 
and a ten-pound sack of sugar. Not a table 
or a chair in sight. 

Close by was a dry run about eight feet 
deep. The bottom was of fine white sand, 
and the edge of the bank was lined with 
immense pecan trees. In the bottom of this 
natural shelter the colored boys had built 
a big log fire. The place was as cozy as a 
hotel lobby. 

Presently one of the negroes whacked 
off a piece of barbecued meat and chucked 
it in between his white teeth. He chewed 
on it a while and then nodded his head. 
He drew his big corn-knife and bran- 
dished it in a prelimifary gesture of gus- 
tatory anticipation. Then he fell to with 
the old scythe, and slices of hot steer 
began to drift down like the falling leaves. 


NOTHER boy was splitting buns with 
uncanny dexterity, while a third be- 
gan juggling the coffee pots. Everybody 
drew a tin cup, sugared up and got his 
potion. A large section of air-baked Toro 
was deftly inserted between the incised 
bun, and the combination placed in each 
gentleman’s chubby right fist. 
Delmonico’s? Rector’s? George’s Ham- 
burger Wagon? Ha! Piffle! 
With a wolf- (Continued on page 68) 








Two of a kind—drake buffieheads 
(See “The Freeze-Up.” Page 26) 
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EDITORIAL 


Support the Survey! 


HE latest sport seems to be picking on the Bureau 

of Biological Survey. Everybody’s doing it. 

For many years the Biological Survey, a branch 

of the United States Department of Agriculture, has 
been entrusted with the administration of wild life 
where and when such work was a province of the 
Federal Government. For years every one has appar- 
ently been well satisfied. Then, of a sudden, indi- 
viduals, scientific organizations and certain sportsmen’s 
magazines rose in unholy wrath and began sending 
broadcast tirades against the Survey. 

And mind you, in all of such ma- 
terial which we have seen there has 
not been one word of constructive 
criticism. This campaign of vitupera- 
tion against a branch of the Federal 
Government has been destructive in 
nature. It is the belief of Fietp & 
STREAM that the man who tears 
down without providing a better 
structure to take the place of the one 
destroyed is not a good American 
citizen. Purely destructive criticism 
never accomplished anything. 

One organization of scientists 
viciously attacked the Biological Sur- 
vey because of its efforts to control 
predatory animals. They _ stated 
frankly that the poor, down-trodden 
coyote was being imposed upon. And 
then they trotted out the old reliable 
“balance of nature,” which hasn't 
existed since man took his place in 
the sun. That old standby, the bal- 
ance of nature, has always been more 
or less of a seesaw. Whenever some 
meddlesome know-it-all wants to at- 3 





jada ne pe attacked because of a new Alaska 


opportunity each month to roll some stone in the path 
of the Biological Survey. The personnel has been held 
up to ridicule, and honest, sincere men humiliated by 
slanderous attacks. 

FieLtp & STREAM endorses the work of the Biologi- 
cal Survey. We know the men who direct the work in 
its many different branches. We know they are honest ; 
we believe them competent. We stand ready to help 
and aid them in safeguarding the wild life of this 
country in any way possible. 

The Biological Survey as a branch 
of our government demands the re- 
spect and support of every right- 
thinking American. It must be true 
that the directing men in this great 
organization are not infallible. No 
man is. At times their judgment 
in matters of importance may be bad. 
Frecp & SrreAm has not always 
agreed with the policies they have 
adopted. When we can’t agree, let’s 
talk the matter over in a friendly way 
and try by so doing to aid conserva- 
tion. Nothing can be gained by call- 
ing names. In the time of war, dis- 
sension in the ranks is punished by 
the firing squad. Sportsmen are good 
soldiers. National conservation in 
this country must have a head. We 
can’t all run things. 


N the past, the Survey has been 
held up to ridicule because of its 
efforts to ascertain the percentage of 
increase or decrease in waterfowl 
over a period of years. It has been 


tract a little attention or seeks a little Jr., who was killed in the discharge game law. Its rodent control and 
personal aggrandizement he climbs of his duties. Warden Fagot was predatory animal work have been 
on and rides up and down. There is Shot at close range by a negro game- sed as targets. 


nothing quite so tiresome as to hear 


law violator. Note where the edge 
of the shot pattern cut the shield. 


Real sportsmen must read theseat- 


some impractical gentleman give his Other Federal Wardens have been tacks on the Survey with a feeling 
reasons why the balance of nature killed while protecting migratory akin to pity. They must be humiliated 


must not be disturbed. 

A man named A. Brazier Howell 
has sent out on the stationery of the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School at 
Baltimore, Maryland, much publicity attacking the Bio- 
logical Survey. Mr. Howell is a former employee of 
the Survey. Among many other things, he says that 
“the coyote not only does more good than harm, but 
that he is an indispensable aid in controlling injurious 
rodents ... each one is also worth $50 or more per year 
as a destroyer of rodents,” and so forth and so on. 

Gentlemen, we ask you: can you conceive of con- 
vincing a Western rancher that coyotes are a help to 
him? A coyote indispensable! Worth $50 to the cattle 
man as a destroyer of rodents! 


One of these fellows who oppose the killing of any 


living thing once told me that mourning-doves should 
never be killed, as they live entirely on weed seed, and 
that crops could not be raised in this country were it not 
for the birds which kept down the weeds. Tell that one 
to a farmer! 

One of our contemporaries has not overlooked an 


game, and many of the men so em- 
ployed have been subjected to felon- 
ious assault and gun fire. 


and in their hearts ashamed that so- 
called sportsmen would spread such 
unfair and uncalled for propaganda. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey 
is allowed only twenty-five game protectors to protect 
the migratory bird life of North America. Think of 
it! One able-bodied game protector must look after 
two whole states! And these fellows who risk their 
lives to protect your sport receive from $2,300 to 
$2,800 a year! 

Instead of throwing mud and calling names, every 
sportsman and every publication devoted to field sports 
should demand more money from Congress for the 
work of the Biological Survey. Tell your Congressman 
and your Senators just how you feel about it. Wake 
them up! Votes talk. Demand more money so that the 
market-hunting game-bootlegger, the poacher who re- 
spects no law and the hog that kills your share of game 
may be brought to time. Let’s help, not hinder. 
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N the nomadic land of sawdust and 

spangles an argument as old as time 

has been settled. It has been decided 

that the tiger is the real king of 
beasts. This conclusion is reached not 
through eminent authority on big game 
hunting. No crack shot comes out of the 
veld or the Bengal provinces to broad- 
cast his opinion to gullible ears. The 
question has been decided quietly but 
surely among the men and women who 
associate with the great felines until they 
know their every mood and manner. Al- 
most without exception, wild- animal 
trainers vote the tiger the unofficial wearer 
of the regal helmet. 

It should be remembered that these cir- 
cus trainers break, train and work the 
real wild animal. Far more beautiful and 
intelligent than the circus-bred cat is the 
jungle article imported straight from the 
famous Hagenbeck farm near Hamburg, 
Germany, or from some other noted im- 
porter of wild beasts. And circus trainers 
do not shoot their tawny adversaries at 
fifty paces with high-powered rifles. They 
use a little whip, a revolver loaded with 
blanks (always blanks), or a common 
kitchen chair together with what they 
know about animal psychology. 

An old menagerie attendant on the John 
Robinson Circus once told me his idea of 
the difference between lions and tigers. 
“You see, lions have spells of bein’ mean 
an’ dangerous. It’s like occasional drunk- 
enness—it’s temporary. But tigers spend 
their whole lives bein’ savage an’ tricky an’ 
carryin’ a chip on their shoulders. It’s just 
‘like bein’ born a fool—it’s permanent!” 

The last wild-animal circus that you 
attended very likely featured one or more 
“untameable” lions. As the trainer ap- 
proached the steel arena the “bad man” 
of the whiskered colony rushed to the 
bars, roaring fiercely, shaking the port- 
able enclosure and sending chills up the 
backs of hundreds of spectators who 
doubted the ability of the cage to with- 
stand the beast’s mad rushes. 

The trainer circled the outside of the 
cage preparatory to entering, and the 
bloodthirsty lion almost drowned out the 
band as he followed, pawing at the bars, 
growling and shaking his huge mane in 
a half-crazed anxiety to get at the object 
of his apparent hatred. The other lions, 
seated upon their respective pedestals, 
showed little interest in the prologue to 
the horrible spectacle that surely was to 
unfold before them. Remember? But that 
didn’t strike you as strange. Probably the 
murder of a trainer was an every-day af- 
fair and the animals were becoming slight- 
ly bored with it all. 

Just about the time you decided that 
no sane person could possibly be brave 
enough to go inside that den with the 
enraged beast and his giant allies, the 
trainer deliberately unstrapped the door 
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Lion or tiger, which ts entitled to be called king ? 
By F. B. KELLEY 


and stepped inside. Then the fun began! 
What had frightened you before was 
tame compared to this new demonstra- 
tion of jungle savagery. Time after time 
the lion rushed the man, only to be 
thwarted by coming in contact with an 
ordinary kitchen chair held by the trainer, 
with the legs of the chair pointing at his 
antagonist. You noticed, too, that the 
trainer frequently cast a quick, anxious 
glance behind him to be sure that other 
felines hadn’t decided to join the party. 

Snarling beast and cracking whip ¢om- 
bined to produce the icy feeling that here 
was a spectacle you would not be able 
to put out of your mind for days to come. 
Certainly you must be witnessing some- 
thing terrible that could not be a part of 
the regular program. 

3ut at last the trainer somehow man- 


R centuries the lion has 

worn the crown in the ani- 
mal kingdom. Kingly in appear- 
ance, he has carried his title 
undisputed. But is he the real 
King of Beasts? It is an open 
question even among the people 
whose occupations bring them 
into direct contact with lions, 
tigers, leopards and other cir- 
cus “actors.” 

Maybe the regal old lion has 
been kidding us all along. May- 
be his title rightfully belongs to 
his hated cousin, the tiger. Per- 
haps the lion, after all, is only 
the King of Boasts. 


aged to back the unruly lion toward a 
vacant pedestal. Discovering for the first 
time that he carried a revolver, he dis- 
charged a blank shot at the beast. The 
lion emitted a half-hearted hiss and 
bounded to his seat. At the conclusion of 
this marvelous exhibition of man’s tri- 
umph over the “King of Beasts,” the au- 
dience broke into spirited applause, the 
trainer bowed modestly—and the lion 
laughed up his shaggy sleeve! 

That lion was a “fighting” cat trained 
to show toward his trainer a ferocity that 
he does not feel. The trainer could fondle 
him like a dog, but that would dispel the 
illusion. People pay to see wild animals 
act the part; and if the performer does 
not seem to be fighting for his very life, 
spectators conclude that the act is faked 
and that the cats are doped. 

Right here and now let it be said that 
under no circumstances are circus cats 
doped. Even when the beast must undergo 


a painful operation for the removal of an 
ulcerated tooth or an ingrown claw, no 
anesthetic can be administered. If the 
animal gets enough to put him “under, 
he'll never come out. 

The lion arena is a stage full of actors, 
and the fighting lion is the villain. The 
average spectator does not realize that the 
sullen, silent animal often is the one most 
to be feared. The cat that continually 
leaves his pedestal to sneak around the 
cage needs watching. The theory that 
roaring lions, like barking dogs, seldom 
bite has some foundation in fact, but it 
should be remembered that even an ani- 
mal trained to “fight” is a potential killer, 
depending upon several important factors: 
his physical condition, his immediate sur- 
roundings and the treatment he receives 
at the hands of his trainer. 

large circus had a “fighting” lion 
named Duke whose performance in the 
arena was a sight to behold. His wicked 
amber eyes and his saber-like teeth showed 
you that he hated humans with enthusias- 
tic passion. Yet Courtney Ryley Cooper, 
writer of circus stories, one afternoon en- 
tered Duke’s cage unarmed and stayed 
half an hour, “The cage was so small that 
the cat slapped me in the face with his 
tail every time he turned around,” de- 
clares the author. 

In the training cages the lion is a bluffer 
who makes every effort to escape his work 
by intimidating the trainer. In reality, he 
feels very much at home in the circus 
environment and likes to do his tricks in 
spite of his bluffing. Dogs and elephants 
are born actors, and the sensitive ears of 
the horse are tuned to applause like a 
real trouper’s. 

But the menagerie contains one ani- 
mal that carries no love for the circus 
in his savage heart. He is in the show 
but not of the show. Just as he is the most 
beautiful beast in the whole menagerie, so 
is he the most infernal. He is the pride 
of the circus and the special problem of 
the bravest trainer. TIGER! 


IS Striped Majesty will purr with the 
intensity of a great engine while a 
trainer strokes his head. And a few hours 
later in the performing arena he will claw 
to bits the same trainer because of sudden 
anger or fright. He is a devil in stripes. 
In jungle and circus alike, the tiger is 
both feared and respected. For a long 
time no trainer would think of trying to 
teach even simple tricks to a tiger. Lions, 
bears, leopards—yes. But the tiger is a 
horse of a different color. Without offi- 
cially holding the title, the tiger is King 
of Beasts. He needs no official recognition. 
His crown is his clear superiority over 
others of his kind in strength, courage. 
beauty and intelligence. True, the tiger is 
a diabolical monarch, with nearly all ani- 
mal vices and few virtues, but he is king. 
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A devil in stripes. It is only a question 
of the lady or the tiger 


A circus arena filled with trained tigers 
presents a picture to excite the most 
jaded taste for entertainment, particularly 
if the spectator appreciates what he is 
seeing. A solitary trainer in a large cage 
containing from twelve to eighteen’ grown 
tigers is taking his life in his hands, even 
though he may have trained the great 
cats himself and presented the act a score 
of times without serious mishap. And 
when you consider that the trainer’s sole 
means of protection consists of a small 
whip, a common kitchen chair and a re- 
volver loaded with blank cartridges, the 
situation becomes even more piquant. If 
the trainer is a woman, the act commands 
additional prestige. 


OW pretty they are! And how 
tame!” you exclaim as you watch 
the huge bundle of muscle and beauty and 
potential murder, that goes to make up a 
tiger, display his bag of tricks. You do 
not consider what would happen to the 
trainer if the lights were to go out or if 
a hated pony were led close to the bars 
while the trainer sits smiling on the back 
of one of the huge striped actors. 
_ The lion, while a noble-looking beast, 
is by no means courageous in disposi- 
tion. In jungle regions lions are feared 
far less than tigers and leopards. If you 
were to meet a lion in his wild estate, 
Probably he would look at you and trot 
away without further ceremony. But if 
the animal were a tiger, there is better 


King of Boasts and King « of Beasts 


than an even chance that it would attack. 

In fairness to the lion it should be said 
that while he is a notorious boaster he 
is likely to make good that boast at any 
time. He is no quitter, once engaged in 
mortal combat with another animal, nor 
will he hesitate to risk — life in the 
protection of his young, a spirit of self- 
sacrifice entirely foreign to the male 
tiger. The lioness, while smaller and less 
impressive-looking than her mate, is a 
demon when it comes to fighting for her 
cubs. And she is far more dangerous than 
her mate, being less addicted to bluffing 
in the training dens. 


HERE is no variation in the com- 

parative savagery of male and fe- 
male tiger. Puma and wildcat are not to 
be handled carelessly, and the jaguar pos- 
sesses an inborn capacity for murder that 
has spelled the end of a perfect day for 
many a trainer. If the leopard weighed 
three times as much as he does, he would 
be the terror of the jungle and circus 
alike, and there would be a new argument 
as to who is King of Beasts. 

The leopard kills for the pure love of 
slaughter. Tigers and lions kill only for 
food or if attacked, but a leopard will 
kill a whole herd of goats and not eat 
so much as a mouthful. He is limited only 
by his physical capacity, weighing about 
140 pounds at maturity and measuring but 
seven feet from tip to tip. 

But if you have seen the tiger—beheld 
him in his native state or pacing up and 
down within the narrow confines of his 


Mabel Stark wrestling with Rajah and 
trusting that Rajah does not “chews’ 
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or if you have watched 


exhibition cage, 
him display his histrionic prewess under 


the able direction of a Mabel Stark, a 
Louis Mathias, a Clyde Beatty, or a 
Louis Roth—then you have seen the King 
of Beasts. 

Whether he hails from the jungles of 
India, from southern Siberia, Persia, Java 
or Sumatra, the tiger is ferocious—and 
beautiful. When Francis Richard Stockton 
wrote his Lady or the Tiger, he must have 
had in mind something of ‘the similarity 
between the great, sleek, graceful feline 
and the woman. And regardless of which 
door the hero of the story opened, per- 
haps the outcome would have made an 
end of him. 

About nine hundred persons are killed 
annually by tigers in Burma, Assam, Mad- 
ras, Bengal and the Central Provinces. 
Thirty thousand cattle are slaughtered by 
these great cats every year, although in 
most cases it requires unusual hunger to 
force a tiger into a village for food. Un- 
like his cousin, the house cat, the striped 
terror of the animal kingdom shows no 
particular aversion to water and has been 
known to swim miles from island to is- 
land on the Malayan coast. 

Fire, however, is a horse of another 
color, and it takes a patient trainer to 
teach a tiger the knack of jumping through 
a hoop of fire. The following procedure 
is employed: 

First, the cat is taught to make the 
jump from one high pedestal to another. 
This feat alone requires hours of tedious 
rehearsal because the animal must begin 
with very short leaps and increase the 
distance very gradually. Then a very large 
hoop is introduced into the act, and the 


Field and Stream 


tiger jumps through it almost without 
noticing. The size of the hoop is decreased 
daily until it is just large enough to per- 
mit the beast to leap through. 

Now comes the hated fire. A tiny por- 
tion of the hoop is wrapped with cloth 
soaked in kerosene and ignited. Day by 
day the amount of flame increases until 
the trick is learned, and His Striped Maj- 
esty bounds through the blazing circle 
just as nimbly as though he had been do- 
ing it all his life. 


IRCUS wild-animal trainers insist on 

having jungle tigers in their acts. 
They have a great deal of spirit and are 
quite intelligent. Also, they are very dan- 
gerous. Perhaps the most beautiful of all 
the imported colony is the Sumatra tiger 
with his coat of deep orange and his black 
stripes. Tigers in their natural state en- 
counter a range of climate from tropical 
to sub-arctic. The fact that the tiger is 
unknown in Ceylon has led naturalists 
to conclude that this animal is not natur- 
ally a tropical species, but a recent immi- 
grant into southern regions. It is not par- 
ticularly difficult for the tiger to adapt 
himself to North American climate, al- 
though without proper care circus tigers 
are likely to die of lung congestion in 
damp, cold weather. 

The favorite after-dinner sport of East 
Indian rulers was to retire to a pit or an 
enclosure where a lion was matched with 
a tiger in battle to the death. The tiger 
usually emerged victorious, unless he be- 
came careless and allowed the claws of 
his fighting front feet to get tangled in 
the shaggy mane of his opponent. His 
Striped Highness goes into battle using 


both arms, so to speak, while the lion in- 
variably strikes out with but one, using 
the other for balancing purposes. When 
the lion adopts the tiger’s fighting tactics, 
he stands a fair chance of victory. 

The tiger-lion bout became the chief 
diversion of Indian sporting circles, and 
great care was taken to prepare the ani- 
mals for the big event. In most cases they 
were starved for days. Some one has been 
unkind enough to suggest that a reliable 
method of doing away with the tiresome 
after-dinner speaker would be to substitute 
him for the lion in a revival of the ancient 
classic. Thé idea is not without merit. 

Granting that the tiger is king of his 
kind and that he can conquer almost every 
other animal with the possible exception 
of the elephant and the rhinoceros, re- 
markable changes in his nasty disposition 
can be wrought by patient, considerate 
trainers. Like the lion, only to a lesser 
degree, he will place a certain amount of 
faith in a human being who has won his 
confidence. But his naturally nervous tem- 
perament and unusual ferocity render him 
liable to turn upon the object of his con- 
fidence at any time. 

Particularly in the zoo, where there are 
no blaring bands, noisy crowds and daily 
hauls in cramped quarters over uneven 
streets from circus train to show grounds 
in all kinds of weather, tigers are sus- 
ceptible to human kindness. The eminent 
zoologist Karl Hagenbeck bought a pair 
of young tigers, one of which caught a 
severe cold that brought on infection and 
partial blindness. Hagenbeck went every 
day to the animal’s cage and saw to it that 
the sick tiger was made comfortable. The 
beast responded (Continued on page 75) 


Try this some long winter evening when your favorite nerve specialist is in the neighborhood 
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Y first meeting with 

Jerry was in Lov- 

ers’ Lane. I passed 

through this wood- 
sy piece of road each day 
with a horse and wagon when 
carrying Uncle Sam’s mail. 
One day, a year ago last 
February, I heard a rustle 
in the leaves and saw a trim 
partridge hen walk out. She 
had her neck feathers ruffed 
up, but didn’t seem much 
alarmed. I stopped the horse 
and talked to her a little 
from the wagon seat. She 
watched me as I drove out 
of sight. 

During the next two 
weeks I stopped at the same 
place each day and was re- 
warded by having her come 
out several times. She acted 
as if she might be nesting 
near; so I began to leave a 
little scratch feed. Something 
ate the feed, but I thought it 
was very likely a squirrel. 

Then one day the bird 
came down nearer the wag- 
on, and allowed me to get 
out and work up to her on 
hands and knees. When near 
enough, I tossed her some 
grain and was much pleased 
to see her start eating. After 
this feeding, she was quite 
regular in keeping her dates, 
and the meetings and daily meal became 
a regularthing. 

My Irish setter often accompanies me 
on my rural mail route. This time the 
partridge came out to the road and the 
old dog pointed. The bird stood about 
twelve feet from her nose. I missed a fine 
picture by not having a camera with me. 

About this time I saw I had made a 
mistake in calling the grouse down to 
the road. Every day she was waiting for 
her feed at the roadside, and when I drove 
away she would run after me as long as 
my team was in sight. 

Many cars and trucks use this side road, 
and I was fearful that the bird would be 
run over. A doctor friend told me of see- 
ing a partridge in Lovers’ Lane, and re- 
lated how he tried to drive the bird out 
of the road. Each time he returned to the 
car, she would follow him to the running 
board and peck at his pants leg. I thanked 
him for looking out for her safety and 
told him how she happened to be there. 

A new feeding place had to be found, 
away from the road and back in the cover 
a little. It was at this time that I started 
calling her “Jerry.” She soon learned to 
respond to her name and also to a certain 
whistle. In a few days she learned to come 
to the new feeding place when the whistle 
was sounded. It was good fun then to go 
and sit down by a certain tree, blow the 
whistle, hear her answer and see her 
come running. 

was anxious now to teach her a few 
tricks, and began by trying to have her 
jump on my knee for grain. She soon 
learned that. Then it was quite easy to 


erry, the lame Rutridge 


Occasionally a ruffed grouse, wildest of game birds, shows no fear of man 
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Jerry perched on ‘the knee of her friend 


get her to come up on my arm, and finally 
she would go up on my shoulder. When 
perched on my shoulder, she had a bad 
habit of pecking one of my ears—so hard, 
in fact, that I had to pull my cap down 
for protection. 

While she was on my shoulder I began 
to get up and walk around. She quickly 
learned to ride and enjoyed it. Sometimes 
she would flush from my back and fly 
some distance, but always would come 
back, ready for a scrap or another ride. 


T was interesting to watch her when 

danger threatened. Squirrels and small 
birds she paid no attention to; but if a 
crow called or cast a shadow, she was 
gone in a jiffy. She was never contented 
when out in the sunlight, and that made 
it hard to get a good snap picture. 

Up to this time, we had kept our bird 
a secret, but now we wanted to have 
our friends see her. My shooting pal, 
W. B. Lander, was first on the list. He 
did his best to swallow the story, but it 
just didn’t seem real that you could go 
into the woods and whistle out a partridge, 
and have her come and get on your knee. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lander went up with us. 
Jerry was at home and glad to see us all. 

The next week friends came over from 
Leominster, Massachusetts: Jack Gates 
and his wife. Jack has hunted birds from 
the time he first began to creep. He “al- 
lowed” the birds up here were “some soft- 
hearted,” or the cider was getting a bit 
old. Jack found our little bird Jerry at 
home, and she walked on his knee by way 
of welcome. Any one could call her by 





using the same whistle she 
was used to, but the bird 
noticed strangers and ordin- 
arily would not hop on their 
knee or arm. 

Things moved along very 
quietly for the little par- 
tridge, and September soon 
rolled around. She got down- 
right lazy, and would sit on 
her spruce knoll and wait for 
me to bring her dinner and a 
cup of water. 


N the spring she seemed 

to be nesting, but we 
never found any sign of nest 
or eggs and never saw a 
chick. One day, at feeding 
time, while she was on my 
knee eating an apple, which 
was her choice of food, 
heard another partridge and 
saw a drummer cutting a 
circle around us. This bird 
must have been her mate. 
She talked to him some, and 
he answered, but refused to 
come any nearer and then 
flushed with a boom and 
swirl of dry leaves. 

Hunting season was soon 
to open, and I knew some one 
would make a mistake and 
shoot Jerry. The way to save 
her was to bring her home. 

We gathered boughs, moss 
and dry leaves, and made a 
room in the hen-house look as near like her 
thicket as possible. To bring her home I 
used an apple basket covered with burlap. 
I hid it in some ferns and put some grain 
in the back. Jerry went in and made no 
struggle on the trip. 

We set the basket down in her new 
home and let her walk out. After taking 
a look around and finding everything ship- 
shape, she hopped on my knee and had 
some apple. Then I went out and left her. 

Next morning I got a real setback. On 
approaching her pen I whistled as usual 
to let her know I was coming, but I was 
a stranger to her, all right. She had found 
out that her thicket had four walls, and 
the old wild instinct came back. 

For a few days I was sure I would be 
compelled to turn her loose to keep her 
from breaking her neck flying in the pen. 
After a little, Jerry showed signs of quiet- 
ing and soon was eating from my hand 
again, but she never regained her old spirit. 

One afternoon in November my young- 
est girl and I were in Jerry’s pen, feeding 
her an apple. The bird had finished her 
meal and was perched on my arm. Sud- 
denly, using the same bursting flush that 
always takes your breath, she flashed 
against the only pane of glass in the 
house that was not covered with wire, 
broke it out and was gone. 

After searching all afternoon, we had 
to give her up, and have never heard or 
seen a thing of Jerry since. One day this 
spring I stopped in Lovers’ Lane at the 
old place and whistled for a while. I al- 
most thought I heard her coming, but it 
turned out to be only a squirrel. 
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The gray fruit-pigeon 
Wild pigeon shooting in the Philippine Islands with a savage for a guide 


By 


“ce ELLO,” came the 
sleepy and disgruntled 
from his bedroom window. 

“Three-thirty, Major. Time to 
get going if we are to be on the pigeon 
grounds at dawn. Shake up that old 

Igorot cook, and let’s have a cup of 

coffee.” ‘ 

A half hour later, with a paroled pris- 
oner in the back seat to watch the car, 
we were winding down the steep trail that 
led from the pine-clad mountains of the 
dog-eating Igorots of Luzon to the teem- 
ing, steaming jungle below. ; ; 

“T’ve tried this kind of shooting in 
Mindanao,” said the Major, “and never 
had any luck. Fruit-pigeons are in such 
dense jungle and in the tops of such high 
trees that no gun can reach them.” 

“Just wait,” I promised. = 

Bang! The car hit something in the 
blackness and dense fog. A half-wild bull 
that was catching his beauty sleep on the 
trail bellowed and jumped off the road. 
The car swerved, and our lights pricked 
the darkness over a vast gorge. 

“Holy catfish! Look out!” I 
cried, pushing down hard on 
some imaginary brakes on the 
floor boards. “A few more 
inches, and the papers are go- 
ing to carry diagrams with X, 
the spot where the bodies were 
found, if they ever manage to 
locate us down in that wilder- 
ness.” 

Pallid dawn was breaking 
over the jagged peaks above 
when we pulled up at the 
2,000-foot level of the moun- 
tains and got out of the car. 
We filled the pockets of our 
hunting coats with shells and 
reached for the guns. 

“Just wait here until the first 
flight goes over and then mark 
the kind of tree they feed in. 
There is a long, trailing vine 
here that bears big red berries, 
and I think that is what they 
will be after this time of year. 
I will do the same about two 
hundred yards down the road.” 
So I took my station along the 
road, with vast stretches of 
jungle on both sides of me, out 
of which towered gigantic 
trees. As daylight broke and 
the velvet gray of the hushed 
jungle gave way to clear-cut 
greens, a flock of pigeons 
passed with a roar of wings 
and disappeared over a ridge. 

I immediately plunged into 
the wall of jungle and was 
promptly seized by the antay- 
ka-mona, the  wait-a-minute 
bamboo. This beautiful, feath- 
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The amethystine pigeon 


Capt. LEON L. GARDNER 


trailers all through the dense underbrush 
and sends shoots up the tall tree trunks. 
It looks so soft and lacy, so harmless and 
decorative, that one never hesitates to 
push boldly into it. The consequences are 
disastrous. Each little tender withe proves 
to be a steel cable that wraps itself like 
clinging tentacles to its victim. Often 
armed with cruel recurved hooklets, it 
will tear the very flesh from a hunter’s 
bones. Wait a minute, indeed! “Wait for- 
ever” it might better be called. 

I backed out and took a new tack, fol- 
lowing a narrow game trail to the top of 
the ridge. Pigeons were scudding out of 
the sky to settle into a tall balete tree ina 
little gully below. I moved cautiously 
through the rank jungle and into a tiny 
clearing. These pigeons fly with express- 
train speed in the outer envelope of the 
earth’s atmosphere—at least, that is what 
it looks like to the embattled hunter on 
the ground—and the shooting is fast and 
uncertain. 

Over the tall tree-tops a pair came rac- 


Igorot warrior materialized from the thickets 





ing, and I pressed the trigger. The leading 
bird curved downward with wings set and 
crashed into the dense forest. I marked 
the spot by a long, trailing vine, pushed 
my way through the tangled growth and, 
putting down the gun, commenced the real 
part of the hunt. Peering into the dark 
jungle pockets, I parted vines, creepers, 
tall grasses, rattans, palms and climbing 
bamboos, but not a sign of that bird could 
be found. Three times I went back to the 
place where the shot had been fired, and 
three times marked the spot in a different 
location. A few more times, and I’d have 
had half that jungle marked as the cor- 
rect place. 

“Missed him,” said the Major as he 
showed up in the clearing. He was perspir- 
ing and his face bleeding from scratches 
“Come on and confess it; you missed him. 
And say! When I heard your shot, I took 
a short cut through the wait-a-minute 
sbamboo. Now look at me.” 

“All right, I missed him then,” said I, 
mad clear through at that pesky bird. 

I pushed into the tangle for 
my gun. Just as I reached for 
it a gray wisp of feather 
caught my eye, and there lay 
the pigeon within arm’s reach 
of the gun, nose down in the 
rotting carpet of vegetation. It 
was a huge fruit-pigeon, larger 
than our domestic pigeon and 
about the size of a teal, with 
gray head and breast, rich 
chestnut belly and iridescent 
green back. 


6¢ HERE’S a. clearing 
planted to mountain rice 
over in there,” I said, pointing 
across some ravines below, 
“and we can work on both sides 
of it. The pigeons all went over 
that way, where there are 
plenty of balete trees.” 

We piunged down into a 
steep, dark cafion and forded 
the stream to come out on the 
clearing, which was grown to 
rice as tall as a man’s shoulder. 
Here we parted. The Major 
had hardly taken a step when 
a fast-flying flock came over. 
They were at a great height, 
but he made a beautiful shot 
and one bird dropped from the 
flaring flock and hurtled into 
the tangled jungle. Neither of 
us marked the exact spot, and 
our search was futile. 

As I circled the clearing a 
half-naked Igorot, wearing 
only a G string, materialized 
from the thickets. These 
Igorots are extraordinarily 
sturdy wild men of the moun- 
tains. They are stockily built, 
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powerfully muscled, and can climb and 
hike with incredible endurance. The men 
carry barbed spears, and the more barbs 
the better to frighten off the devils and in- 
cidentally serve as a royal welcome to any 
wandering neighbor of a hostile tribe. The 
fighting spear is a wicked blade without 
barbs that they can throw with great ac- 
curacy up to thirty yards. 

I waved my gun and bird at this Igorot 
and pointed to the trees. He grunted as- 
sent and started off through the 
rice with me close on his heels. 
We skirted the lip of a forested 
cafion and came to a halt. The 
Igorot was pointing into the top 
of an enormous tree that was 
bearded in moss and festooned 
with bird’s-nest ferns, orchids 
and trailing vines. 


OT a thing could I see while 

the Igorot, with his keen, 
telescopic vision, pointed to one 
limb after the other, thoroughly 
disgusted at my stupidity. Back- 
ing away, I signaled him to 
scare the birds out—a further 
sign of my imbecility. Most of 
them flew from the. topmost 
branches of this 300-foot tree, 
hopelessly out of range; but one 
bird launched off from a huge 
limb a hundred feet from the 
ground, and I dropped it into the 
tangle below, where it hit with 
a resounding thump. We slid 
down the steep bank into a dense 
stand of bamboo. In doing this, 
I slipped and fell, grasping at a 
network of split and broken 
bamboos which cut like sabers 
and inflicted wicked wounds in 
the palm of my left hand. 

Ve floundered and _ beat 
around in the depths of this dark 
jungle, but in spite of my fluent 
vocal contributions to the sum 
total of effort expended we did 
not find that bird. Retrieving is 
one of the most difficult parts of 
such hunting, so that one is led 
to wish devoutly for a good dog; 
but no dog would have lasted 
long in that thorny, tangled and 
throttling jungle. 

Meanwhile I had heard the 
Major bang-bang-bang far off on 
a distant ridge; so we hastened 
back to the clearing. The birds 
were coming into the clearing 
in fast-flying groups, skimming 
over the tree-tops and settling in the im- 
mensely tall, strangling fig trees. We 
crouched in the rice. I blazed away at the 
scudding forms, their gray breasts gleam- 
ing in the bright sunlight like silver, and 
they tumbied over and over into the sweet 
grain, 

The Igorot squatted on his haunches, 
pulled out a little brass pipe carved with 
a grotesque face and decorated with wild 
boar tusks, and filled it with villainous to- 
bacco. He sucked long and meditatively 
as he watched me engage in this so- 
called sport. He regarded this as mere 
child’s play, far inferior to his own na- 
tional pastime of head-hunting, to which 
the crazy and rich Americans have such 
a peculiar prejudice. 

In the good old days, the head of any 
one except a fellow villager was fair game 
to be bagged and hung from the rafters. 
Sometimes one village would challenge 
another to pick its best ten fighters to be 
pitted against the same number of the chal- 
lengers. At the appointed time and place, 
the whole countryside turned out to wit- 
ness the affray. The warriors, naked save 
for a G string, with glistening skin and 


Wait a Minute 


rippling muscles, were armed with head- 
axes, shields, and spears. They grappled 
and sparred in this grisly contest until the 
last opponent was dead. Then, around the 
flickering fires of the village, hidden away 
off on some desolate mountain spur, to 
the tune of a mad beating of brass gongs 
the people danced about the gruesome 
heads of the vanquished. 

The men who had taken heads were 
entitled to wear the insignia of honor, 





The Major niade a beautiful shot 


which consisted of a small cross, one for 
each head, tattooed on some prominent 
spot, such as the cheeks, shoulders or back 
—it mattered little to these naked wild 
men. It was, no doubt, a great honor to 
be selected as a member of the team and 
to wear the good old college letter, but— 
well, the sport is slightly too strenuous to 
gain international popularity. 


HE Major came steaming along, all 

excited. “I’ve got to get back to the 
car. I left Yap-yap in it and forgot the 
keys in the switch. He’s a murderer, 
knows how to drive the automobile and 
might make a break to get away.” 

“Murderer?” This was the first I had 
heard that our mild little car-mate was a 
devotee of that gentle art. “What did he 
do? >” 

“Oh, he offered a friend a banana and 
when the fruit was refused, mistook it for 
a declaration of war and split his skull in 
half with a handy head-ax. He’s harmless 
as far as we are concerned.” 

It struck me that he was harmless, all 
right—just about as harmless as a large 
dose of arsenic—and I thought of my .45 


automatic lying in the back seat. But the 
Major himself is an old warrior, and he 
knows his men—no doubt of that. I have 
known him to go unarmed and alone into 
a fort of hostile Moros who were all 
“wrapped in death.” Their arms and ab- 
domens were tightly bound, their eyebrows 
shaved and their knives strapped to their 
wrists, signifying that they had yielded 
life and had sworn to die fighting. He had 
parleyed and made them surrender through 
sheer force of personal courage 
—an attribute the Moros greatly 
admire. So it was no surprise 
when the Major breezed cheer- 
fully back to the clearing for an- 
other round of shooting, 

As we stood in the tall grain 
discussing prospects a brace of 
pigeons came tearing out of the 
woods straight for us, and at the 
double explosion of the guns they 
went into tail spins and tumbled 
into the rice. The morning cool- 
ness was gone from the air, and 
the damp, steaming breath of the 
jungle was beginning to blight 
our energies. A monkey scuttled 
and swung from vine to vine, 
barking harshly. Save for that 
sound, the air was heavy, lan- 
guid and still. The full tropical 
day was suddenly upon us. 

The Major wiped the perspir- 
ation from his dripping fore- 
head. On the crest of the ridge 
above, the rice field was swal- 
lowed by a great yawning cave 
of dark forest, cool and inviting. 
“I’m going up there to rest and 
cool off,” he said. 


HERE was nothing flying 
now. The rice field swept 
over a rounded ridge and ended 
abruptly at the jungle on the 
down slope. I shouldered my 
gun and walked through the 
fragrant grain to a narrow trail 
that disappeared as a slit in the 
green cliff of vegetation. Clam- 
bering down a steep, slippery 
path between grotesquely twist- 
ed vines and the trunks of gi- 
gantic trees with fantastic, coal- 
escing aerial roots, I dropped 
into a stream completely bower- 
ed by the rank-growing jungle. 
On the sandy bank there 
were tracks of wild chickens, 
but these must be decoyed by a 
live game cock, so that there was 
nothing to be looked for on that score. 
Large amethystine pigeons with long tails 
stole off through the woods. They fly er- 
ratically and swiftly. Snap-shooting at 
them in this dark forest is real sport. In a 
tiny clearing, buried deep in the vines, I 
took my stand. The pigeons crossed so 
quickly that it was almost impossible to 
get a line on them, and the vines hampered 
any attempt to swing or lead. The whole 
place was grown to that wretched wait- 
a-minute bamboo. After shooting a bird 
or two that promptly fell into the very 
heart of the tangle, and spending some 
most strenuous and painful moments tear- 
ing a way through the strangling stuff, I 
abandoned this exhausting effort. 
Circling the woods, I found the Major, 
with three more pigeons, sitting on a log 
examining an ingenious Igorot bird trap. 
“TI think we had better be going,” he said. 
We acted on his suggestion, taking a 
trail off through the jungle. It brought 
us out close to the road at a spot where a 
friend, Frank Christian, and I once had 
a most curious experience. Christian shot 
a big pigeon that flew over a low, for- 
ested ridge and (Continued on page 68) 
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entick’s Bie Fish 


A legend told of monstrous creatures supposed to haunt the dark, me holes of the pond 


NCLE SERENO McCOMBER’S 

house stood under the summer 

shade of four great maples. The 

wild and lovely hills leaned close, 
and the old orchard, with its row upon 
row of beehives, ran straight to the shores 
of Bentick’s Pond. 

The first of the clan had cleared the 
land and settled in the place while the 
region was yet a wilderness, savage and 
remote. Marching and fighting with Put- 
nam and Rogers, this pioneer McComber 
had seen the spot while on a foray against 
the French in Ticonderoga Fort. It had 
impressed him so that when finally the 
menace of the tomahawk had been lifted 
and the flag of England flew over the 
citadels of Quebec and Montreal, he re- 
turned here to build his cabin and settle. 

Others had followed McComber to this 
land, freed at last from the menace of 
Indian warfare. In the years that ensued, 
their descendants had abandoned the diffi- 
cult, stony clearings and moved westward 
to lands which, if not richer than these, 
were undeniably laid more levelly to the 
plow. But the McCombers continued upon 
the original grant, generation after gen- 
eration, and in time they knew more 
about Bentick’s Pond and its history than 
any one else in the whole neighborhood. 
They were—if you can imagine a Yankee 
in such an unorthodox aspect—the high 
priests of the pond, and its legends were 
as familiar to them as was the history of 
their family. 

For years Uncle Sereno McComber 
alone upheld the legend of Bentick’s big 
fish—those monstrous creatures which 
were supposed to haunt the dark, deep 
holes of the pond; gigantic. fish of un- 
known species but formidable in size and 
ferocity. The neighbors accepted the old 
gentleman’s tales with kindly tolerance. 
‘As a matter of fact, the pond had been 
fished from one end to the other without 
yielding anything more unusual than 
large-mouth bass—the heaviest of these a 
good fish of six pounds—yellow perch and 
bullheads. 

“I tell ye, there’s fish in there big 
enough an’ ugly enough to take yer leg 
off!” Uncle Sereno would insist. “Grand- 
father McComber claimed the Wanbana- 
kees used to come here to ketch ’em for 
some o’ their tarnal heathen goin’s on— 
in betwixt their cussed spells o’ tommy- 
hawkin’ an’ scalpin’ white folks an’ yowl- 
in’ like wildcats when they was full o’ 
Canerdy rum. You look clost at that ledge 
o’ rocks on the pint yonder, an’ you can 
still see the soot where they had their 
camp fire. They didn’t always catch ’em, 
an’ when they didn’t it meant their 
dummed bloody-minded gods were sot 
agin ’em. 

“The fish were there then, an’ they’re 
there now. Why shouldn’t they be? No- 
body’s ketched ’em out. What’s more, I’ve 
seen ’em myself ’casionally up round the 
mouth o’ the channel. Big fellers, they 
be—look like lengths o’ cord-wood!” 

But in spite of the old gentleman’s in- 
sistence, the practical local opinion pre- 
vailed that there wasn’t a fish in the whole 
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By H. P. SHELDON 


Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


shadowy pond that would weigh ten 
pounds. No doubt there had been big ones 
there in pioneer days—but there had been 
big ones everywhere then. The settlers’ 
records even told of salmon and lake 
trout in Lake Champlain in those times, 
and doubtless the smaller lakes and ponds 


abounded with fish a size and 
variety incredible to fishermen 
who are familiar with these wa- 
ters now. « 

In the neighboring village re- 
sided two indefatigable fishermen. One 
summer evening these two—the portly 
Judge and his friend, the Sniper—the lat- 
ter so called because of the morbid nature 
of his activities with a Springfield and 
telescopic sight in the War—sat under 
the maples and smoked. Fireflies flashed 
their brief beacons in the warm darkness 
over the meadow, and the tree-toads ran 
their interminable mechanical trills over 
and over again, liké singers bent on mas- 
tering a difficult phrase. There was a 
smell. of warm earth in the air, of mois- 
ture and of growing corn. 

“Fishing weather,” remarked the Judge 
affably. 

“Now you needn’t resort to the indirect, 
roundabout, deceitfully evasive methods 
of your profession with me,” declared his 
friend. “You want to go fishing. Very 
well. I’ll go. Bass or brook trout?” 


HE other’s reply seemed irrelevant. 
“Do you remember,” he inquired, 

“one afternoon last fall when we went to 
Bentick’s Pond after black ducks? You 
went down to the marsh at the south end 
and marooned me out on that cranberry 
bog at the upper end of the pond? The 
day you found all those snipe, and instead 
of calling me—as you should have done 
—went selfishly after ’em all by your- 
self?” 

“Yes,” the 
the occasion. 

“You don’t deserve to know of it after 
that exhibition of immoral greed with the 
snipe—confound you! But because gra- 
ciousness is a part of nobility and because 
you drive the car I will disclose that I 
saw that evening one of Uncle Sereno’s 
tarnation lunkers!” 

The Sniper laughed. 

His friend eyed him with distaste. 
“You may laugh, my lean lad, but it’s a 


Sniper placidly identified 
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fact. Uncle Sereno is right. There are fish 
—one, anyway—in that pond of a size and 
ferocity— Well, you won't catch me dab- 
bling my hands over the side of the boat 
up there! Let me tell you. 

“I shot a half dozen birds that day, and 


| 
““¥soon after sundown I picked 
up what ducks I could wade 
to and came out on the edge 

of the channel to wait for you 

to come up with the boat. It 
was getting dusk, and the water was as 
calm as the bottom of a well, and just 
as black. I stood there within a yard of 
the channel, watching the muskrats swim- 
ming back and forth, when all at once 
there was a rush and a spatter of water 
right at my feet. 

“T had just time to see that a small fish 
had run head on into a muskrat channel 
at the edge of the bank. He couldn't go 
any farther, and he certainly had reasons 
for not wanting to go back where he had 
come from—but he didn’t have a long 
time to worry about it. With a swirl like 
a submarine, the biggest fish I ever saw 
in fresh water nailed that eight-inch 
= It was like tossing a sardine to a 
sea 

The Sniper gazed at his friend and be- 
gan to piece out certain fragmentary rec- 
ollections of the evening under description. 
“You weren’t out on the bank when I 
came up,” said he finally. “You were 
’way back ten yards in the cranberries.” 

“Right,” was the instant response, “and 
I'd have been half-way home if I could 
have got there! The size of that fish and 
his—er—enthusiasm in the matter of the 
shiner—what with the twilight (he had 
eyes like a mad brindle cat) and the 
wild marsh—gave me a most woeful feel- 
ing. My lad, his back stuck out of the 
water while he was doing the dirty work 
on the shiner, and may palsy take my 
casting arm if it wasn’t as broad as a 
paddle-blade !” 

“What was he?” 

“T don’t know. It was too dark to see 
clearly, and it happened like a flash. But 
I'd like to find out. I rather think that 
that one, and maybe others, cruise around 
the mouth of the channel like submarines 
outside a base port and torpedo anything 
that comes out. My idea is to try him a 
whack on that assumption. I’ve got a 
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few dace in the spring-house that I’ve 
been feeding all summer for this occasion.” 

In the cool, uncompromising light of 
early morning the Sniper had less en- 
thusiasm for the undertaking. Especially 
was this true when he caught sight of the 
“minnows” the Judge proposed to employ 
as bait. 

“I’ve never seen a fish taken from that 
pond any bigger than these you propose 
to put in,” he admitted. “Listen, if you 
feel that you put a trifle too much em- 
phasis upon certain matters last night, I 
now give you permission to have them 
withdrawn without prejudice, and we'll 
put these little tarpon back into the spring 
and go bass fishing. No one need ever 
know about the fish that chased you out 


of the cranberry bog.” 

But if he thought to coax 
his friend into an admission 
of an unreliable imagination, 
he was mistaken. That gen- 
tleman kept steadfastly to his 
task of dipping up the formid- 
able “minnows” and dropping 
them gently into a bucket of 
fresh water. 

“It may just happen that you'll see to- 
day what I saw last fall,” he remarked 
calmly. 

“T said I’d go, and go I will. But,” added 
the Sniper, “if any one comes along and 
finds us out there with one of these things 
on a hook, I’m not going to admit to him 
that we’re using ’em for bait.” 

The Sniper presently turned the car 
down a grass-grown side road and pulled 
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Bentick’s Big Fish 


Atthatmoment 
the fish came 
to the surface 
in a rush that 
carried him a 
half length out 
of water 


Neo 


up in the 
dooryard 
of a neatly painted house. An old gentle- 
man came to the door of a shed to peer 
out at his visitors and, when he had identi- 
fied them, bobbed his gray head cordially. 
“Sho’ now, how 
‘ be ye? Thought 
a cael yed come up an 
a “ try ’em a whack, 
’ ‘ did ye? Kinder 
. d meant to go down 
and git some myself, but I been busy 
with the bees.” 

“Hello, Uncle Sereno! How are 
you? We're going fishing if you'll let 
us take one of your boats.” 

“Sartainly, sartainly. Glad to hev 
ye use ’em. I guess ye'll git a mess 

» handy enough. But say! I wisht you 
_could git aholt of one o’ those old 
big ones. They’re tarnation ol’ lunkers, 
I tell ye; an’ if ye never seen one, you 
wouldn’t believe it. No, ye wouldn’t!” 

This was a favorite theme. When 
the Judge and his friend finally with- 
drew to the landing, the old gentleman 
was still in the midst of an account of 

how one of these unknown monsters had 
“dum near knocked” an oar out of his 
hand in its savage rush to engulf a frog 
he had tossed overboard. 
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“By tunket! If he’d hit the skift, I be- 
lieve he’d stove her sure!” he asserted. 

“What kind of fish are they, do you 
think?” asked the Sniper. 

“Now, that I can’t tell ye. I’ve had 
aholt of one of ’em two or three times, 
but they allus broke my line an’ got away. 
My father, who lived here since airly 
times, said the Injuns used to git ’em 
oncet in a while, and he told me they was 
uncommon big and uncommon sassy- 
lookin’ critters.” 

“Pickerel?” suggested the Sniper. 

“Don’t believe so.” Uncle Sereno shook 
his head. “I’ve seen pickerel from all these 
ponds round here. They git the biggest 
of ’em fishin’ through the ice, an’ the 
biggest I ever see or heard of weighed 
twenty-five pounds. These fellers are 
bigger’n that!” 

The two fishermen loosed the skiff 
and, with their gear aboard, rowed 
down the channel, past the rocky point 
where the pines thrust their dark spires 
toward the blue of a perfect sky. Beneath 
the trees the gray rock ledge still carried 
distinguishable sooty traces of Indian 
cooking fires, though the last of these had 
been extinguished many years ago. Here 
the vista opened (Continued on page 70) 
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HE freight train jolted to a stop. 

Through the windows of the ca- 

boose we beheld a battalion of milk 

cans and two men. One was the 
station agent, dutiful and important, and 
anxious to return to his coal stove. The 
other, attired in a red mackinaw and boots, 
strode forward to assist us, a smile biting 
into his windburn. 

“Howdy,” greeted George with steam- 
ing breath. “Ye’re a bit late,” he added 
soberly, almost accusingly, as he stowed 
our guns and luggage in the buckboard. 
“Expected you three weeks ago.’ 

At the edge of the platform civiliza- 
tion seemed to end. The mare knew she 
was going home. She made the most of 
the slack reins and, following the routine 
of years, turned down a side road through 
a swamp. The maples shook brittle limbs 
against the harshness. The muskrat hives 
were locked in ice. Heavy waves gnawed 
at the reefs, and the lake bore that steeli- 
ness of November, prophetic of storms 
and cold. 

“Ducks still here?” I asked. 

“Yep, today, but mebbe not tomorrow.” 
George sucked at his pipe thoughtfully. 
“Wind’s holdin’ in a snow corner.” He 
pointed to the northeast. “Blizzard to- 
night, and then a light air out o’ the west, 
which means she'll freeze tighter’n a 
drum.” 

“Good air-hole shooting then, eh?” 

But apparently George did not hear. 


He was hunched forward on his seat, in- 
scrutable as an Indian. 


A mile or so away, 


‘The FReeze-UPp 


Air-hole shooting with the flight at full blast 
By KENDRICK KIMBALL 


the roof of his shanty poked its drab out- 
line through a fringe of willows. For 
ten years he had furnished us with ex- 
cellent sport, but now— 

“The signs are agin any shootin’ at 
all,” he returned reluctantly. “Fer one 
thing, the ducks have been sandin’ on the 
bars—fillin’ their gizzards with ballast. 
Allus do that before pullin’ out, y’know.” 

“Might stay a couple days longer,” I 
put in hopefully. 

“Some of ’em have gone already,” he 
countered. “S’mornin’ they were weavin’ 
and crisscrossin’ all over the lake. Gath- 
erin’ up the tribe, I guess. Now and then 
a big snag would climb until they were 
nearly out o’ sight, and head over the 
land. Looks bad,’ he concluded with a 
shake of his head. 

That night we sat close to the fire, lis- 
tening to the rue of the gale. A hard, fine 
snow hissed against the windows, sweep- 
ing over the uplands like grains of sand. 
Squatting on the floor, George bent to his 
skinning, his knife glinting swiftly among 
the shadows. It was the logical end of a 
three-day blow, he declared, and certain 
to break by morning. 

Shortly before midnight, the storm died 
out in a whisper. Then the cold poured 
out of the west, filling the gloom with 
the creaking of trees. On his way to the 
boat-house, our host halted abruptly, 
shouting for us to listen. High in the 
windless air a flock of ducks was driving 
across the zenith. Soon we heard other 
flocks, and occasionally a chorus of wild 


As long as there is open water and food to be had, ducks will hang around 


sound from somewhere near the stars— 
the chant of south-bound geese. 

Throughout the North the winged leg- 
ions were fleeing the enemy that seals their 
feeding grounds. They had been traveling 
since the previous evening, resting where- 
ever they could find open water and re- 
cruiting the stragglers along their course. 
Dim and ghostly they streamed over the 
face of the moon. Behind them snapped 
the frost; below, the lakes grew white 
and glistening as they passed. All night 
long the music of their wings beat down 
to the still pallor of the snow. 

George blew out the lamp and curled 
wearily in his blankets. “Yep, she’s all 
through fer this year,” he mused. “ All 
we kin expect is the drippin’ s and leavin’s 
of what’s goin’ over now.” There was a 
kind of contempt in his voice. “Jest whis- 
tlers, old-squaws, butterballs, scoters, 
mergansers. Dang it, I knew ye came 
too late!” 


HE dawn was bitter and chill. The 
sun rose without promise of warmth, 
glowing like a coal in a heap of slag. 
Forging above the cliffs, it washed the 
lake in a weak yellow light, transformed 
by the ice into a glitter. Here and there 
were patches of open water, ringed by 
gulls, which croaked to each other sol- 
emnly as they stalked about in search of 
food. 
One of the holes lay directly in front 
of the blind. Half-heartedly I kicked an 
armful of decoys from their bed in the 
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skiff and tossed them into the hole. Ice 
clung to their heads and bills, and they 
resembled gargoyles. Myriads of specks 
floated before me, but when my vision 
cleared all I saw was the gulls, gray as 
the mist that groped upward to snuff out 
the sun. 

Behind, like a beckoning finger, smoke 
coiled from the shanty, where George 
was making flapjacks. As I rose, vowing 
to return, something caused me to hesi- 
tate. It was a faint, ringing sound that 
came from a great distance but gradually 
filled space with its stridency. As if from 
nowhere, a pair of ducks coasted into the 
decoys. They were easy targets—two 
blobs of white against the colorless sweep 
of the sky-line—and I lurched to my feet 
and fired. 

The first duck folded its wings and 
dropped at the edge of the hole. The sec- 
ond turned and, with its green head 
gleaming in the sunlight, raced for the 
ice-field. Crack! A puff of feathers flew 
in its wake and hung idly in the air. On 
my second shot I increased the lead, and 
the target pitched down inertly, striking 
the floe with a terrific thump. 

Two drake whistlers—not a particularly 
choice bag to start the day. My eye 
roamed casually to the first visitor, float- 
ing on its back and waving its yellow 
feet. As I set down the gun and started 
for the skiff I was conscious of a dis- 
turbance among the decoys. Quickly I 
turned, but not quickly enough. The near- 
est whistler had miraculously returned to 
life. Barely above the water, it was wing- 
ing toward the middle of the lake. And 
my gun was empty! 

might have known better, for I had 
seen this happen before. A whistler pos- 
sesses the resiliency of a rubber ball, and 


Freeze-Up 


The whistler is a handsome duck, best only fair from the table standpoint 


a contempt for the laws of ballistics. It 
merits close watching, even when severely 
hit. Particularly when it endeavors to 
raise its head while waving its feet in 
what seems an adieu to its worldly cares. 
My companion twitted me unmercifully 
when I reported the incident at the break- 
fast table. The meal was quickly con- 
sumed, and together we returned to the 
blind. More decoys were added to the dis- 
reputable collection in the hole. George 
brought up the rear with a robe and blow- 
torch, the latter to warm our hands. Be- 
fore taking his seat, he scanned the bay, 
where a chink of blue told of an open 
channel at the edge of the swamp. 


AN and= spectral, the willows 

drooped beneath their sheathing. 
The sedge and cattails were rimmed with 
frost. A series of black specks bobbed in 
the channel. 

“Ducks,” whispered George in wonder- 
ing tones. “Beats the devil how they hang 
around! In there last night—prob’ly kept 
it open.” 

The sky beyond was empty, even to 
the walls of the horizon, rearing above 
the bleakness of the grass. As we looked 
up, a welter of flashing bodies loomed 
over the decoys. They veered over the 
lake—some twenty rakish birds—their 
broad white wing-bars dancing above the 
sheen of the ice. The leader crossed their 
line of flight, curved his wings into a 
bow, and scaled back to us. The flock fell 
in behind them. With a swish like the 
tearing of cloth, they settled into the hole. 

“Well?” 

George smiled sympathetically in reply. 
He continued to fill his pipe, paying not 
the slightest attention to the huddle of 
ducks among the decoys. They were fe- 


males and sat stiffly erect, their crests 
giving them a startled and disheveled ap- 
pearance. Several dived with the ease of 
a seal. When we stood up, they spattered 
away in a panic, their red bills thrust out 
like spikes. 

Had we the welfare of the angler in 
mind, we would have shamefully massa- 
cred them on the water. The American 
merganser causes great havoc on trout 
streams in the early spring, while waiting 
for the lakes to open. All manner of game 
and pan fish slide down its elastic gullet. 
But we were loath to shoot, for the still- 
ness seemed weighed with suspense, as if 
something of vast import was about to 
happen. 

The ice sheet parted with a boom. The 
floes buckled from an unknown force, 
and water spurted and gurgled from the 
fissures. Came a puff of wind, and the 
trees rattled hollowly as their branches 
caught and locked. Creaking and groan- 
ing, the ice-field splintered into pans, 
which raised their jagged edges as they 
drifted, piling on one another and grind- 
ing against the shore. 

In a few moments the entire frozen 
surface of the lake was in motion. The 
decoys disappeared as though some giant 
hand had yanked them beneath the wa- 
ter. When they came up, they were yards 
away and floating in confused masses, 
their heads banging together. More ice 
jangled across the hole, breaking into 
thousands of pieces, digging into the reef, 
and mounting at the base of the blind in 
an increasing heap. 

Then suddenly the lake seemed to swarm 
with ducks. 

“Tail end of the flight,” sang out 
George above the growl of the ice. “Storm 
beat them.” His (Continued on page 72) 
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My First Social Whale 


Blackfish actually swim ashore and become stranded on the beach 


By ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT 


S a modest fisherman of this twen- 
tieth century I never, in all my 
most daring piscatorial ambitions, 
dreamed of catching a whale. The 

great adventure came on July the Fourth, 
in the year 1929. The day dawned hot and 
clear, with a brisk southwest wind blow- 
ing in over the harbor of Wellfleet, Cape 
Cod. 

The patriotic stirrings of the day caused 
me and my family to seek the company of 
fellow-patriots on the beach. We went 
down for a swim at ten, and stumbled 
with amazement on to a transformed shore 
line. The yellow sand was everywhere 
covered with the giant bodies of great 
whale-like beings. They were puffing and 
snorting for air, lashing their cumbersome 
tails as if they would leap back offshore 
over the retreating tide into deep water 
again. 

The beach was a maze of awkward, 
helpless giants of the sea. I picked my way 
through the pitiful, groaning multitude. 
One hundred and fifteen stranded whales, 
with mammoth shining sides gasping for 
the cool of the ocean! 

“What in Neptune’s name are they?” 


Only a few days before, I had been 
thrilling with Thoreau over his tramp 
along the shores of the Cape, and wish- 
ing mightily that I had been alive in those 
days of the middle nineteenth century 
when the giant blackfish came lunging 
ashore. Now I was seeing his sight. The 
fairy tale was real! 

“Here,” said the lady. “The blackfish, 
which is called the social whale, black 
whale-fish, howling whale, bottlehead, 
Globicephalus, is often fifteen feet or more 
in length.” 

Undoubtedly the secret 

“Social whale! Well named,” laughed 
the fat city man. “They are a queer bunch 
to pile in after a leader and get stranded 
on the beach. So social that they all stick 
together, like a lot of sheep going over a 
precipice.” 

By this time we were in the midst of 
an excited group of exclamatory folks 
who were watching a serious and scien- 
tific-looking gentleman extracting a tooth 
from one of the most gigantic of the social 
whales. Another man had stripped off a 
piece of skin, three feet long, which he 
defied any one to tear. It was tough as 


was ours. 


It was here that I took my first whale 
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asked an excited city man as he tumbled 
out of his car. 

“Dolphins,” called out a lady who wore 
a mackintosh and a sufficient coat of sea 
tan to be respected. 

“Dolphins? No, no! These things are 
whales. Dolphins are frolicking little fel- 
lows that play about ships.” 

“Well, dolphins are whales, and whales 
are dolphins,” the tanned lady called back 
in the whipping breeze. “I have my evi- 
dence. Here is Henry David Thoreau 
under my arm. Although he is a bit old- 
fashioned, he knew his fish, and this book, 
Cape Cod, has the facts about the beasts 
on our beach.” 

She opened it and, after some turning 
in the breeze, got her data. I knew the 
volume and counted it among my favor- 
ite sea books. I must confess that I am 
of that class of creatures who like to read 
about big fish when they cannot catch them. 
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leather and glistened like wet rubber. The 
fish looked like inflated rubber forms, 
sleek and hard, as heavy and helpless as 
if they were filled with stone. 

The chatter ceased when the scientific 
gentleman came up under his big glasses 
and linen cap, grasping an extracted tooth. 
He spoke with deliberate wisdom: 

“The blackfish is not a fish; it is a mam- 
mal. Its family, Deiphinide, includes the 
dolphins, porpoises, blackfish and gram- 
puses, a group of big creatures which are 
called whales. The dolphins are the small- 
est, from six to eight feet in length. They 
follow ships, and sport and frolic in the 
water. Travelers and sailors love to watch 
their aquatic gambols. They are thought 
to be a good omen, for their appearance is 
usually the signal of a change in weather. 
The dolphin was sacred to the god Apollo, 
was the symbol of Ulysses and is a favor- 
ite among the sea creatures. 

“In addition to this common dolphin 
there are other members of the family. 
The largest is the orca, or killer-whale, 
often twenty feet long, with a dorsal fin 
six feet high. They are fearless in their 
attacks on the largest sea creatures. They 
fight and eat other mammals, and have 
been known to take a captured whale from 
a whaling ship in spite of the defense of 
the crew. 


se HE blackfish which we have here 

today is one of the middle-sized 
Delphinide@, characterized principally by 
its globose head. The round form of the 
forepart of the head is caused by a cushion 
of fat over the rostrum of the skull, in 
front of the blow-hole. Off the rocky 
coast of Scotland and the Shetland Is- 
lands it is called the caain g-whale. 

“The Cape Cod blackfish is all black and 
has shorter fins. They travel in big schools, 
feeding on squid, small fish and swimming 
mollusks. They are inoffensive creatures, 
more peaceful and quiet than the killers. 
Their round faces and their contented 
expression prove that they are of an easy 
disposition. Their queer mouths give them 


Blackfish on the beach at Wellfleet, 
Cape Cod 
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a most ludicrous appearance. They never 
worry. There is always plenty to eat; so 
they race and frolic and sport about with- 
out a care. 

“They are just as much mammals as a 
horse or cow. They have simply been 
fitted to a water life. They breathe like 
mammals; they are kept warm by a layer 
of blubber below the skin. The female 
gives birth to one young and feeds it on 
rich milk, nursing it as she floats along 
on the surface of the sea. 

“The blackfish is a miniature sperm- 
whale. Its head is full of spermaceti. A 
large fish will yield three to four barrels 
of excellent oil. These social whales often 
weigh over six tons. They are strange, 
confiding beasts, often permitting a boat 
to approach close enough to harpoon them. 
When one of a school is harpooned, the 
others will often linger about, curious to 
know the fate of their comrade. One boat 
may kill a number without fright or re- 
sistance on the part of others.” 


HEARD no more of the wise man’s 

remarks. I was tensely watching a 
black fin that kept showing some fifty feet 
out. A fish about ten feet long was sport- 
ing back and forth in the shallow water. 
He could move off to safety before the 
tide came to low ebb, but that curiosity 
to know what had happened to his fellows, 
that deep-seated herd instinct of the social 
whale, kept him close in, waiting for his 
own doom. 

I moved on down the harbor to survey 
the motley mass of big and little blackfish, 
ranging from five feet to sixteen feet in 
length. It was in this very harbor that 
the Pilgrims saw a company of Indians 
killing blackfish; so they gave it the name 
“Grampus Bay.” Three hundred years 


later these howling whales were still per- 
forming their foolish maneuvers, frolick- 
ing after some school of small fish and 
stranding themselves on the shore. Appar- 


My First Social Whale 
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Should one become stranded on the beach, the school will follow him in 


ently experience got few lessons through 
their thick heads. 

One of the quahog fishermen told me 
that in 1874 fourteen hundred social 
whales, the largest school ever known, 
became stranded at Truro. When they 
were cut up, the yield was 27,000 gallons 
of oil. This kind of whale oil sells for 
about twenty dollars a gallon and is used 
for fine machinery, particularly watches. 


TRURO sea captain was one day 

driving his cows to pasture. He saw 
seventy-five large fish on his shore line, 
sold them by noon, and pocketed a profit 
of $1,900. “Surely,” said the informative 
quahogger, “this was pickin’ up gold on 
the shore. ° 

“But best of all,” the fisherman told 
me, “was the Sunday when a big school 
came ashore. All the good boys was at 
church, of course. Then some one called 
out in the quiet morning, ‘A shore full of 
blackfish.’ When the minister quit prayin’, 
his whole congregation had stole out and 
was down at the shore.” 

The wind had picked up, and the loiter- 
ing swimmer was being driven in by the 
waves and the receding tide to lie with his 
companions. I was not heartless enough 
to follow the example of the brigands of 
the beach and carve my initials on the 
back of one of the breathing whales. In- 
stead I picked out a good three-ton spec- 
imen and stood with both feet on his 
broad, heaving side, clutching his high fin. 
Lifting my right arm, I took possession 
of him in the name of king and country. 

The whipping wind and the thronging 
crowd drove me from the shore and back 
home to the quiet of my library. There I 
took down Thoreau’s Cape Cod. Since he 
was a discerning fellow and a good nar- 
rator, I shall let him carry the story 
along. He describes a blackfish scene of 
Julv, 1855: 

“When I came to Great Hollow, I 


found a fisherman and some boys on the 
watch, and counted thirty blackfish, just 
killed, with many lance wounds, and the 
water was bloody around. They were 
partly on shore and partly in the water, 
held by a rope round their tails till the 
tide should leave them. A boat has been 
stove by the tail of one. 

“They were a smooth, shining black, 
like india-rubber, and had remarkably 
simple and lumpish forms for animated 
creatures, with a blunt round snout or 
head, whale-like, and simple stiff-looking 
flippers. The fisherman sliced one with 
his knife to show me how thick the blub- 
ber was—about three inches—and as I 
passed my finger through the cut it was 
covered thick with oil. The blubber look- 
ed like pork, and this man said that when 
they were trying it the boys would some- 
times come round with a piece of bread 
in one hand and take a piece of blubber in 
the other to eat with it, preferring it to 
pork scraps.... 


se HEY were waiting for the tide to 

leave these fish high and dry, that 
they might strip off the blubber and 
carry it to their try-works, where they try 
it on the beach. As I stood there they 
raised a cry ‘Another school,’ and we 
could see their black backs and their 
blowing about a mile northward as they 
went leaping over the sea like horses. 
Some boats were already in pursuit there, 
driving them toward the beach. Other 
fishermen and boys, running up, began 
to jump into the boats and push them off 
from where I stood. 

“Soon there were twenty-five or thirty 
boats in pursuit, some large ones under 
sail, and others rowing with might and 
main, keeping outside of the school, those 
nearest to the fishes striking on the sides 
of their boats and blowing horns to drive 
them on to the beach. It was an exciting 
race. If they (Continued on page 74) 
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FEW men hunt ducks because they 
like to eat them; a larger number 
go duck hunting because it gives 
them a day in the open; but the 

great bulk of wildfowlers are interested 
in the sport because ducks are most ex- 
cellent live targets at which to project 
shot. If you have done much hunting, 
you have probably realized that there are 
domesticated ducks that are a greater 
table delicacy; that you can find more 
pleasant weather for the day’s outing 
than the “good duck day,” and that skeet 
will give you almost every type of field 
shot imaginable and at any time of the 
year. 

Now do not misunderstand me. No one 
likes to get his limit of ducks more_ffian 

do. I am merely suggesting a few of 
the steps in the line of thought that led 
me to gather the following material. 

I always liked to hunt ducks. The more 
I hunted them, though, the more inter- 
ested I became in them. I knew only a 
few of the common varieties, and found 
that this was also true of the average 
hunter. So I began to study them. 

The more a man hunts, no matter what 
it is, the less satisfied he is only to hunt. 
Witness the thousands who have taken 





About Ode Ducks 


Now you can identify that rare duck you killed 


By A. T. HUIZINGA 


is not the companion hobby, it is prob- 
ibly geology, botany or zoology. The good 
hunter sooner or later becomes an ama- 
teur naturalist, and enjoys his hunting 
all the more because of it. 

So it was with my duck hunting. I 
sought information and found material 
which is so remarkable that I wish to pass 
it on to you. I chanced upon two photo- 
graphs which are the basis of the chart 
below. They were furnished by the Field 
Museum of Natural History and show a 
most authoritative and complete collection 
of American ducks. 

To the man seeking a thrill, the follow- 
ing chart may not be any more interesting 
than a telephone directory, though it 
is just as valuable. It is of interest, 
however, to every duck hunter who wants 
to go beyond the three points enumerated 
in the opening paragraph. Combining the 
chart with the photographs has enabled 
me to present in a convenient form ma- 
terial that would fill a volume if it were 
detailed enough to stand by itself. 

The information in the chart is gleaned 
from two most admirable works. The 
first is a voluminous, four-volume edition, 
beautifully illustrated, entitled A Natural 
History of the Ducks, by John C. Phillips. 
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North America, by Charles B. Cory. 
There is a little more of interest that 
might be added, though the photographs 
and chart can stand by themselves and 
will enable any one to identify any of the 
ducks he is apt to bag in his locality. 

The speculum is a patch or band on the 
wing, formed by the end portion of the 
secondary wing feathers, which is of a 
different color. It is most noticeable in 
ducks and is a great help in distinguishing 
one species from another. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that 
the mallard is known to cross occasion- 
ally with a number of other species. 
Some sixty or seventy hybrids have been 
recorded. The pintail, the black duck and 
the widgeon crosses are the best known. 

Ducks are to be found in most every 
part of the world, though their true 
home is in the poorly drained plains of 
the temperate and subarctic regions. 
Twenty-three species are found in the 
great inland breeding grounds of north- 
western North America, and three or 
four more in the rocky barrens that lie 
east of Hudson Bay. 

With this chart and these two photo- 
graphs you should be able to identify any 
wild duck that you may kill in North 















































up wild animal and bird photography, both The second is a small handbook, How to America. Know the game you kill. You 
in still and motion picture. When that Anow the Ducks, Geese and Swans of will find it adds much to the sport. 
This identification table is to be used with photographs on the opposite page 
a | | 3 
poe NAME | Mane LENGTH) f P Arey ro HEAD AND NECK BREAST Back BELLY SPECULUM 
| 
— — ca somecmanaasiol — | 
1 SMEW | M | Far North. White and geenieh black |White Blackish White 
2 HOOopED MERGANSFR | M | 10.5 General U Black and white White Black White 
3 (Hairy crown) | F 18.5 | Brownish Brownish Brownish White = 
4 SHOVELLER ; M 20.0 | Interior U.S. |Dark green White Purplish chestnut|Green 
5 (Spoonbill) F | Mottled dark green Brownish Pale brown Green 
| Like reen-winged teal except 
6 European TEAL | M 14.5 Rare for white bar in front of wing 
| Like reen-winged teal exc ept 
7 F | for white bar in front of wing se 
§ |Rep-BREASTED MERGANSE rk} M | 23.0 | General U.S. |Greenish black Rufous and black White <2 
° (Sheldrake F | 21.0 Brownish Pale buff Gray White White 
10 Futvous TrEE Duck | M | Southern U. S. |Dark brown to brown Buff brown | Blac Buff brown ‘ 
11 Woop Duck M | 18.5 | General U.S. |White, metalic green & purple|Purplish chestnut |Green & purple |W hite Bluish green 
12 | F | 18.0 | Grayish and white Mottled brown |White i 
13 GREEN-WINGED TEAL | M 14.5 | General U.S. |Chestnut brown Buff & black lw hite Green 
14 | F | Brownish & white Buff & black White 
15 | CINNAMON TEAL | M | 16.0 Pacific C cast Chestnut brown Brownish ‘ Brownish a 
16 MERGANSER } F 24-5 General Rufous brown White Brownish White . White 
17 (Sheldrake, goosander M 26.5 | Greenish black Creamy white Creamy white : ‘ 
18 PINTAIL | I 22.0 General U.S. |Streaked dusky brown Spotted brown Spotted brown /|Dusky Grayish brown 
19 (Sprigtail) M 28.0 Rich brown and black White Grayis" White 
20 | EvropgaN Winceoxs [| M | 19.0 Rare Cinnamon and dark brown a : 
ar | MALLARD M 23.0 | General U.S. |Dark Cay and white ring Chestnut brown | White Purple & white 
22 (Greenhead) F } Brownish Mottled brown Buffy brown Purple & white 
23 FLoripa Duck } M 20.0 | Florida ike black ‘duck but lighter Pale buff 
24 LACK Duck M 21.0 | Eastern U.S. |Pale brown an ark brown |Streaked brown |Dark brown Dark brown Purple & black 
25 | 7ADWALL | F 19.0 | General U.S. |Resembles male but smaller : 
26 | (Gray duck, creek duck M |} 105 | Mottled black and brown Black and white L.White Black & white 
27 | BALDPATE | M | 19.0 | General U.S. | Black, white and greenish Ashy lilac ‘ x Ww hite Black & green 
28 | (Widgeon) KF | | Buffy white and black Grayish brown a ‘ 
29 BLUE-WINGED TEAL ;} M | 15.0 |East of Rockies|Purplish gray and white Grayish blue Purplish gray Rich green 
| | Like other teals except blue 
30 | F | open on shoulder : . : ; 
31 | OLp-squaw M 21.0 |New Eng. Coast|White with black and gray Black . Black and white |Grayish white 
32 (Long-tailed duck) F |Dull white and brownish Grayish white White a 
33 BUFFLEHEAD M | 13.0 | General U. S.  |Grwcndal purple and white White Black White White 
34 | (Butterball, dipper | F 12.5 | | Brownish and gray Ww hite 3 F White White 
35 | Lesser Scaup Duck | M 17.0 | General U.S - |Purplish black Blac Grayish white White White 
36 (Bluebill) 2 ) we | y and brownish Brownish White White 
37 RING-NECKED Duck M | 17.0 Interior U. S. Blast black lack Black | White Gray 
38 ngbill) I | | Reddish brown Brownish Brownish Grayish 
39 Ruppy Duck M 15-3 | General U. S. | Black & white & brown Rufous brown Brown White 
40 (Bull-neck) | F Brownish gra Gray teed nish gray White 
41 AMERICAN GOLDENEYE M 19.5 General U. S. |Dark green = anes White | White White 
42 (Whistler) k 16.5 Brown and w Gray Srewaleh black |White White 
43 Barrow’s GOLDENEYE | M | 19.0 Rare Atlantic | Bluish purple aa white White ac | White White 
44 EDHEAD M } 21.0 Western U.S rownish chestnut Blackish Grayish White Grayish 
45 | F | 20.5 Reddish brown Brownish Brownish White oe 
46 Scaup Duck (Broadbill) | M | 19.0 General U Greenish black lac! Grayish White White 
47 WHITE-WINGED ScoTreR | M | 1.0 Atlantic ¢ ons Black Black lack Black White 
48 ScOTER | M | 19.0 | General U. S. |Black Black | Black | Black 
49 (Black coot, butter-bill) | F | 17.0 Brownish Brownish Brownish |Grayish 
50 | LABRADOR Duck M 19.0 Now extinct | 
51 (Pied Duck) F | P 
52 HARLEQUIN Duck M Nor. Canada |Gray, white, brown & black |Grayish brown Dark slate |\Grayish brown {Dark blue 
53 | F | \Grayish brown and white Grayish brown Dull brown \Grayish brown 
s4 | Rurous-crestep Duck | M | Very. very rare jOnly a few ever taken 3 | aaa 
55 CANVASBACK | M 22.0 Interior U. S. |Rufous brown Blackish Grayish White P 
56 kK 20.0 {Cinnamon brown Pale brown Grayish |Grayish white 
57 | Sur SCOTER | M 20.5 | Coastsand | Black Black Black | Ble 
58 (Sea coot | F Great Lakes | Brownish Ashy gra Brownish !Whitish 


59 & 60-—STELLER's Erper 61 & 62—AMERICAN Ermer _63—SPECTACLED EIDER 64 & 65—KING EIDER Pace Ewer 67 & 68—NoORTHERN EIDER 


ALL PROTECTED 
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WPRMNAW AWD 


. Smew (male) 
. Hooded merganser (male) 
. Hooded merganser (female) 


Shoveller (male) 


. Shoveller (female) 


European teal (male) 


. European teal (female) 
. Red-breasted merganser (male) 
. Red-breasted merganser (female) 


Fulvous tree duck (male) 


. Old-squaw (male) 
. Old-squaw (female) 


Bufflehead (male) 


. Bufflehead (female) 

. Lesser scaup duck (male) 

. Lesser scaup duck (female) 

. Ring-necked duck (male) 

. Ring-necked duck (female) 

. Ruddy duck (male) 

. Ruddy duck (female) 

. American goldeneye (male) 

. American goldeneye (female) 
- Barrow’s goldeneye (male) 


Diving Ducks and Sea Ducks 


About Our Ducks 


Shoal-Water Ducks and Mergansers 


11. Wood duck (male) 

12. Wood duck (female) 

13. Green-winged teal (male) 
14. Green-winged teal (female) 
15. Cinnamon teal (male) 

16. Merganser (female) 

17. Merganser (male) 

18. Pintail (female) 

19. Pintail (male) 


20. European widgeon (male) 


44. Redhead (male) 

45. Redhead (female) 

46. Scaup duck (male) 

47. White-winged scoter (male) 
48. Scoter (male) 

49. Scoter (female) 

50. Labrador duck (male) 

51. Labrador duck (female) 
52. Harlequin duck (male) 

53. Harlequin duck (female) 
54. Rufous-crested duck (male) 
55. Canvashack (male) 

56. Canvasback (female) 


. Mallard (male) 

. Mallard (female) 

. Florida duck (male) 

24. Black duck (male) 

. Gadwall (female) 

. Gadwall (male) 

. Baldpate (male) 

. Baldpate (female) 

. Blue-winged teal (male) 
. Blue-winged teal (female) 


. Surf scoter (male) 

. Surf scoter (female) 

. Steller’s eider (male) 

. Steller’s eider (female) 
. American eider (male) 

. American eider (female) 
. Spectacled eider (male) 
. King eider (male) 

. King eider (female) 

. Pacific eider 

. Northern eider (female) 
. Northern eider (male) 


Mounted specimens of American waterfowl from the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 











O anything?” 
“Nope, not a rise. They’re 
*way down. Did you?” 
“Oh, a couple of fair ones.’ 
“Let’s see. Oh, my gosh! Where aia 
you get ‘em, and ‘what on?” 
y fly. Well, so long. See you later.” 

“Hey, wait a minute! Come back here. 
Dry fly? What fly? You didn’t get those 
trout on a Coachman! Now, listen, 
brother. Tell me what you used.” 

“Well, there you are. You see the fly.” 

“Oh, yeah? A Coachman, with the sun 
so bright and hot that it would wither a 
brass monkey? A Coachman, yeah! Well, 
look out for the cuckoo birds.” 

Now there you are. Here was a dry-fly 
man of experience who couldn’t, or 
wouldn't, believe. Maybe you are skeptical 
too. If you are, you don’t need to take this 
article seriously; just read it for the fun 
of it, or, better still, don’t read it at all. 

I received the greater part of my dry- 
fly training on turbulent, unruly water. 
Not suitable for the purpose, you will say. 
I admit that it was not comparable with 
such streams as the upper Esopus or the 
Battenkill, the Kinderhook or the Salmon 
—ideal dry-fly waters. But a man should 
learn to float a fly on mighty rough water, 
keep his feet in a powerful current and 
on greasy rocks, and last but not least, 
to handle big trout under the worst con- 
ditions possible. This is not a lady’s game 
by a long shot, although I have seen a 
Pink Lady do mighty well. It is a sport 
for the stout and bold fisherman who won't 
mind a frequent ducking. 

Trout as a class are fickle—we all ad- 
mit that. These modernized trout of heavy 
waters are most fickle. We all admit of 
some more or less—mostly less—general 
theories applicable to taking these fish as 
a class. The trout of rough, heavy waters 
are theory-busters. Just when you think 
that you are on the inside track, they will 
unceremoniously dump you outside again. 
All in all, they are a tricky lot. 

So, as a matter of self-defense, I have 
resorted to trickery to offset some of my 
losses. Here are some of the stunts I have 
used that have often afforded me the last 
laugh. But I warn you that I do not 
claim to have doped out these modernized 
trout. They won’t stand for it. 

The first of these tricks, both his- 
torically and in importance, relates to the 
use of the Coachman, sometimes varied 
with a Royal Coachman. The majority of 
dry-fly men have the idea that when the 
trout will take a Coachman they will take 
anything. Now this may be true some- 
where, and perhaps used to be true every- 
where, but I doubt if it’s always true any- 
where. Now listen to these facts and draw 
your own conclusions—if you don’t like 
mine, 

My field notes say that during the last 
week of July, 1927, with the water low, 
the sun hot and the trout’s bellies filled 
with food, a No. 10 Coachman took fish 
consistently and to the exclusion of every 
other pattern except a Royal Coachman. 
That the last few days of August of the 
same year, with both a rising and falling 
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‘The Last Laugh 


Making the dry fly deliver fish under adverse conditions 
By VICTOR A. MACOMBER 


stream, the largest trout I have ever taken 
on a fly fell to a Coachman. That last year, 
when other flies failed to raise trout, the 
Coachman did the trick. And finally, that 
on July 7, 1929, my brother, the Kid, took 
a 234-pound brown and raised a dozen 
more on a Royal Coachman when the 
water was very low and the sun red-hot. 

These are a few of them, and they 
could be multiplied indefinitely. Yes, these 
flies were floating, quietly, without a bit 
of maneuvering from the rod. They were 
not skipped across the surface nor pulled 
slightly under. They were fished, in the 
most conventional, up-stream fashion. 
What do you make of it? Personally, 
when I can’t raise a trout to anything 
else, I'll fall back on a Coachman, for the 
simple reason that, irrespective of. light 
effects, clouds, water color and all the 
rest of the so-called indicators of the 
correct fly, a Coachman does have the 
characteristic white wings and plump body 
of a little miller that can almost always 
be found on the banks of practically any 
trout stream. 

In five years of experience on northern 
New York streams, I have come to recog- 
nize what I am pleased to call “Coachman 
water.” A few experiences will indicate 
what I mean. 

Two years ago we had, near the tag 
end of August, a freshet that put the river 
I was fishing about a foot and a half above 
its normal level. The day after it had 
reached its height, I drove down to the 
raceway, a favorite run, and with some 
difficulty waded out to a rock about six 
feet from shore. Here I had command of 
the whole run—one of the finest in this 
particular stream. 

The sun, a stranger to the earth for 
three days, was sneaking down behind the 
mountains to hide its shameful face. Heavy 
clouds, streaming across the sky, imparted 
a leaden hue to the water. Little flecks of 
foam were being hurried along the sur- 
face. Not a fly nor an insect was visible, 
yet there was a feeling in the air that big 
trout would be feeding that night. 


O you ever get a hunch like that? If 

you don’t, you miss one of the great- 
est thrills of trouting, and incidentally 
some of the biggest fish as well. That 
hunch of mine whispered in my ear to try 
a Coachman; so a Coachman it was. 

About the fifth cast near the lower end 
of the run raised a fair fish, but he missed 
it, or I missed him. Leaving him to forget 
about it or to think about it, or whatever 
a trout does at such a time, I put another 
cast up toward the middle of the run. 
The current pulled it under before it had 
floated six inches. Another cast in the 
same place—but that confounded current 
beat me to it again. 

A third try with a bit of a loop in it 
gave the fly about a two-foot float, and 
just before it went into a tail-spin a 
little dimple appeared and the fly disap- 
peared. Man alive, that was one husky 
specimen and a scrapper from ’way back! 
When, fifteen minutes later and a full 
seventy yards down-stream, that lantern- 





jawed brownie came to net, I'll frankly 
admit that my wrist was all used up. 
He weighed 3% pounds and was my larg- 
est trout to date onadry fly. ltook two more, 
which, with the first, weighed 6% pounds. 

That evening the water was “Coachman 
water.” When you find it, it’s almost a 
sure bet that you will take big trout on a 
Coachman. I have tried to preach the fly 
to all of my fishing companions, but the 
majority did not like the idea. Among 
them was an experienced tournament man 
and trout fisherman. He simply wouldn't 
and couldn’t believe me when I told him, 
and was not convinced even after I took 
trout right before his eyes while he 
couldn’t raise a fish to Cahill, Whirling 
Dun or Wickham’s Fancy. There’s Dad, 
who fishes with me all the time, and he’s 
a mighty good fisherman, but he simply 
won't use the little white-winged bugs. 
He has no faith in them: so what's the 
use? The only one of them who has taken 
the fly at all seriously is the Kid. An ex- 
perience he had a short time ago maze 
him an assured convert and a constant 
user. Here’s the story. 


T was a day of clouds early in the 

morning, clearing to a hot, sunny day 
about noon. All of us had had about the 
same experience—a few rises short of the 
fly, or just a little nip. No fish had been 
taken. The Kid turned to a Royal Coach- 
man. He told me afterward that as he 
watched the fly float down toward him a 
big, chunky brown very cautiously rose 
from the bottom, placed himself just under 
the fly and calmly proceeded to accom- 
pany it down-stream for fully five feet 
and in plain sight before he finally opened 
his mouth and leisurely sucked it in. 

You can imagine the thrill of the ex- 
perience. That ‘fish weighed a generous 
234 pounds. The same day our party took 
but one other trout—a rainbow that 
matched the brown in weight. This one 
fell to a brown and white bivisible which 
I had cast to him after he had refused a 
Coachman. All of which brings me to my 
next point. 

I wonder what a trout thinks when he 
sees a bivisible. This much is true—that 
it looks like nothing which swims, floats, 
flies or crawls. On the water and to the 
trout, the effect may be different. I don't 
know. But I do know that it floats like a 
cork, no matter how turbulent the water 
or how unruly the rifts, current and 
whirlpools. The so-called bivisible Spider, 
a hybrid specimen embodying the features 
of both the bivisible and the Spider. falls 
into the same class and is fully as delight- 
ful to use. Though these lures are a far 
cry from the pretty little flies so killing 
on the smooth-surface streams of England, 
they are very practical jokers on the 
American streams, especially the wild ones. 

Not right away will I forget that beau- 
tiful morning at the raceway—you see, 
that’s my favorite run—when the sun 
had just poked its shining nose over the 
tops of the spruces on the opposite shore. 
A family of catbirds in a near-by thicket 
had arrested my attention and drawn an 
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involuntary chuckle at the similarity of 
their calls to the slinking feline from 
which they are named. A saucy red squir- 
rel had chased himself out on the longest 
branch of an old pine tree and, curling 
his little fur piece over his back, began 
to tell me where I could hop off. Then a 
great white sea-gull, far from his salty 
sea, let himself down on a rock in mid- 
stream and sat there watch- 
ing, as sober as a deacon. 
Everything “oe alive 
and wide-awake. A spirit of 
play pervaded the very at- 
mosphere, and it seemed in 
true keeping to send one of 
those comical, fuzzy-wuzzy 
bivisibles out upon the wa- 
ter to skip and perform like 
the clown that it is. The 
brown and white took my 
fancy. Bending one on, I 
sent it out over those laugh- 
ing waters. Just before it 
floated past the boulder for 
which it was headed, I gave 
it a little twitch. Like some 
teasing bug, it skittered 
along the water, flip-flopped, 
and started to turn over. 


HEN a_ twelve-inch 

brownie rose and took 
a pass at that poor fly and 
knocked it clean out of the 
water. He didn’t want to 
eat the fly, but neither did 
he want it hovering over 
his breakfast table and turn- 
ing handsprings on the end 
of his nose. I gave it to him 
again. And again he repeat- 
ed his slapstick comedy. 
The third time, however, he 
ignored it; so I passed the 
fly on to another part of the 
pool to give his troutship a 
little time to think it over. 

While I was speculating 
on the possibilities of another 
rise from him a splash caus- 
ed me to strike instinctively. 
The fly landed in the cat- 
bird thicket. A twitch of 
the rod loosed the fly with- 
out the necessity of going 
back to shore; and chiding 
myself for a careless dub, 
I sent it back to the place 
from which it had been so 
rudely taken. Tranquilly it 
floated by the lair of num- 
ber two for the second time 
—that is, part way by— 
when with another splash I 
struck and missed again. 

Well, let’s get back to 
number one again. I straightened out the 
hackles and fluffed them up again, making 
that little fly stand right up on its tip- 
toes as it sneaked down and over its irate 
playmate. The trout had apparently made 
a resolution while I was playing with 
number two, and he proceeded to put it 
into effect by simply pounding that poor 
fly under water and swallowing it whole. 
He was a good little scrapper and de- 
served a better break than the frying-pan 
for which he was headed. 

Then I remembered number two. He 
must have had the same instructor in tac- 
tics as his brother, for he performed in 
the same fashion and also came to net a 
few minutes later to keep his buddy com- 
pany. 

Now that is the way the magic hour 
went by, varied only by the manner in 
which the trout finally took the fly. One 
bold cuss of about a pound weight rose to 
within an inch of the fly and followed it 


The Last Laugh 


down to my very feet before he finally 
sucked it in. By that time my position 
was so awkward that the best I could do 
was to prick his rounded snout and send 
him back home. 

I do not think it will be so difficult to 
persuade you to investigate the bivisible. 
It is pretty well known by now and has 
done its bit on many streams, to my per- 








—and to handle big trout under the worst conditions possible 


sonal knowledge. However, a few sugges- 
tions as to its use will not be out of place. 
You see, this higher education craze has 
entered with a vengeance into the ranks of 
the trout as well asthe youth of the coun- 
try, and they must all be treated accord- 
ingly. 

Man can learn.a lesson in philosophy 
and attitude from the highly mod- 
ernized trout of our Eastern waters. They 
are postgraduates in the subjects. Not 
much headlong, enthusiastic striking from 
them. They know their insects, but, like 
the cleverest pugilist who loses his head, 
takes one on the chin, and goes to the mat, 
these ultra-wise trout may often be 
brought to the net by making them lose 
their heads. 

That little trick of pestering a fish into 
a state of sore-headedness, then leaving 
him alone, and later giving it to him again, 
has worked for me in many waters and 
under a variety of weather conditions. For 


instance, the first day of the season this 
year I met a fly purist on the Esopus who 
was using a brown and white bivisible. 
Almost certain of what his answer would 
be, I asked him the usual question. Imagine 
my surprise when he showed me as pretty 
a catch of brownies as any worm fisher- 
man could show on the stream that day. 

I have never used the fly as early as 
that, but it shows what can 
be done. The build of the 
fly is such that, with a bit 
of practice and a little in- 
genuity, you can make it 
perform like an acrobat, 
and without creating any 
more disturbance on the 
water than a natural insect 
would. Logy trout whose 
stomachs are filled often 
take on new life at such 
performances. But don’t get 
the idea that they always 
will. There are times when 
they will show not the 
slightest sign of interest at 
such tactics. Then, with the 
fly calmly floating over 
their feeding grounds, you 
will, in all probability, get 
immediate action. 

It is well not to try to 
throw as long a line as you 
would with an ordinary fly, 
but rather to try to keep the 
bug within a distance which 
will assure you an ease of 
manipulation. With a long 
line, no matter how careful 
you are, a part of it is bound 
to become submerged, and 
this means that the fly is 
out of control. If you try to 
skip it, you sink it, or else 
make an unnatural wake be- 
hind the fly. When you have 
mastered the dainty tech- 
nique of the thing, it will be 
a source of much genuine 
pleasure to see this floater 
work and the trout break 
their necks to get at it. 


HE last day of my 1929 

vacation dawned cloudy 
with just a hint of coming 
rain. All indications prom- 
ised a good hatch of flies 
and a general rise. By nine 
o'clock, however, it looked 
as though prospects and 
promises would be the ex- 
tent of our catch. Though 
I raised fish, they were 
small and struck short, as 
if quite certain that they 
were willing to play but 
just as certain that they did not want to 
feed. The most delicately placed fly of the 
daintiest construction failed utterly to ex- 
cite more than a passing glance or an in- 
quisitive slap in its vicinity. Even the little 
tricks that I had learned to use on them 
served merely to aggravate their curiosity, 
but never to the point of satisfying it. 

After covering about a half mile of 
stream, I came to the conclusion that 
there was no use in going farther, but 
might better locate a good pool and con- 
centrate my efforts there. Down-stream a 
bit was Rainbow Run. I called to the Little 
Lady who had accompanied me, and we 
moved down for a last try. 

There was not a natural insect to be 
seen. Every make-believe I had tried was 
treated alike. It was no use. In an attempt 
to create a hatch a la Mr. La Branche, I 
chose a No. 12 Coachman for the lure. 
Measuring every cast as carefully as my 
ability would (Continued on page 74) 
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Unfortunately this ravenous forager of growing timber seems to seek out the most stately trees 
By JAMES CLYDE GILBERT 


HEN the moist brown patches 

of pleasant-smelling earth began 

to show through the snow-drifts 

on the south side of the hills 
about Guthrie Lake, the old porcupine 
who made his home in the second-growth 
hardwood west of the lake began to widen 
his field of activity. With the melting 
snows, he was a busy animal as he hur- 
ried from one bare spot to another, eating 
all the early grass and other vegetation 
that he could find. All winter he had been 
eating the tender and juicy fiber which 
lies beneath the bark of my white and 
Norway pines. Many a beautiful 
white pine on the shores of Guthrie 
bears a broad yellow scar where 
Porky dined upon its cambium 
layer last winter. 

The night was warm and a beau- 
tiful full moon shone down from 
yn high, silvering the waters of the 
lake. The ice had not gone out, 
but it had rained heavily and great 
pools of water stood on the ice. 
Porky rambled down the old tote 
road from the hills to the warmer, 
pleasant plains at their foot. Here 
he came to a skidway of logs that 
were to be used in building. 

Workmen had left an ax stuck 
in a low-lying log. After discover- 
ing that a seasoned, hickory ax 
handle is too tough for rapid con- 
sumption, Porky ambled on along 
the trail to my log cabin. There 
he found a wooden box in which 
dried codfish had been packed. 
Hunters had left it when they pulled 
out last fall with their quota of 
deer. The box had lain in the shelter 
of the open porch and retained all 
its saltiness. Porky began to gnaw 
happily, relishing the salt-encrusted 
wood. Besides yielding a most pleas- 
ant saline taste, the box gave forth 
a hollow, resonant sound as Porky’s 
grinders tore at the tough wooden 
fibers. This sound was not unpleas- 
ant to his ears and added to his 
feeling of accomplishment. 

Near by were stacked cant-hooks, 
peavies, pike-poles, axes and other 
implements incidental to forest work. 
The salty codfish box occupied his 
time to such an extent that he had 
no inclination to chew the handles 
of the tools. Last autumn he ruined 
two pairs of oars by chewing the 
perspiration-soaked handholds. 
W hen not busily engaged in chew- 
ing up the camp, he was out with his 

numerous companions girdling my young 
pines. 

Several times during the winter I visited 
camp to see what he had been up to. The 
camp may be in good condition, but if there 
is a porcupine in the neighborhood it will 
invariably be visited. It makes one sick 
at heart to see the damage this animal 
can do in a short space of time. Possessing 
a nose which is more acute than any of 
its other senses, it smells out the camp 
and proceeds to work havoc with things 
in general. Locked doors and nailed-up 
windows, banked with stones at the base, 
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mean a little more work on his part, but, 
like the good burglar that he is, he sooner 
or later effects an entrance in some way, 
even if he has to chew a hole through 
the roof. 

Smelling a salty flavor wherever a 
hand or body has touched, he begins to 
gnaw and eat. After working on every- 
thing outside, he will eat his way inside, 
quite likely through the door. Once in- 
side, he will show you what a porcupine 
can really do in the way of wrecking. 
He chews up the floor, the furniture, the 
bunks. He examines carefully every cup- 





The type of tree Porky likes to girdle 


board box and goes into keg and carton. 
Whatever a hand has touched, that ob- 
ject is given personal attention. A 
thorough-going porcupine can wreck a 
camp quicker than any other creature. 
The greediness of Porky may yet be 
his undoing. Hitherto regarded by woods- 
men as a harmless creature and handy to 
have around if one ran short of meat, he 
is increasing in numbers in almost the 
ratio that our native timber supply is 
diminishing, and he is increasing at the 
expense of the trees. He is not particular 
as to which species of evergreen he at- 
tacks, but in northern Michigan he seems 


to give preference to white pine. In the 
hardwood he works on sugar maples to a 
great extent. 

Usually he picks the most thrifty, me- 
dium-sized trees. A ring of bark will be 
girdled at twenty or thirty feet above 
the ground, and then at various points on 
higher up, with the result that the tree 
dies unless the girdling is done so far up 
that large limbs below can take care of 
the functions of absorption and life-giving. 
In that case, the tree dies above the girdled 
spot, making it a stag-head tree. The next 
limb below the girdle will then become the 
leader and grow on up but in a 
crooked and sickly manner. It will 
never make a sawlog. The strength 
of the trunk will go to the under 
limbs, which of course can never 
make sawlogs. The tree spreads out 
and shades the growth beneath it, 
in time rendering lifeless any 
younger pines that would have 
grown up straight alongside the 
older tree. 

Young pine trees with tops 
stripped of bark and young conifers 
with dead tops have been increas- 
ingly evident in northern Michigan 
the past few years. As a timber- 
destroyer, the porcupine is no mean 
factor. He is a quiet but efficient 
worker when it comes to girdling 
young trees; in short, Porky has 
become one of our forest problems. 

Dens occupied by porcupines are 
numerous in the swamps and hard- 
wood ridges of Otsego County. 
Some are used by many porcupines 
as they travel from one section to 
another. Smaller dens are used as 
maternity wards by mother porcu- 
pines. These smaller holes often 
contain limbs of pine trees entirely 
denuded of bark and showing the 
marks of baby porcupine teeth. 


T Flagstaff, Arizona, young 

porcupines were fenced in on 
forest areas with nothing to do but 
gnaw bark from succulent yellow 
pine seedlings and saplings. This 
placed the porcupine in much the 
same position as a small boy com- 
pelled to enter a pie-eating contest 
at a state fair. The porcupines’ 
picnic, was, however, of ‘consider- 
able scientific interest to members 
of the local forest experiment 
station. 

The fact that porcupines will in 
six days eat something over twice their 
own superficial area in tree bark goes far 
toward determining who’s to blame for 
tree girdling in areas where many young 
pines are killed every year in this manner. 
In one series of experiments a single small 
porcupine weighing eight pounds. gnawed 
off 34 square inches of bark in a single 
night. Another, of 13% pounds, ate 196 
square inches in six days in a forest area 
90 feet square, choosing 2 large trees 
and 17 small ones. A third, a 12-pounder, 
took 300 square inches of bark in six days, 
girdling and killing 39 seedlings and 


gnawing 32 others, as well as seriously 























large, trees. 
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In view of this, the wisdom of giving 
Porky unlimited protection in important 


mutilating young pine 


forest areas remains to be determined. 
There are many advocates of total protec- 
tion and as many others who are strong 
for control measures of some kind. It isn’t 
exactly inspiring to a forest lover to go 
out into the woods and find what was once 
a beautiful softwood grove to be only a 
group of ghastly trunks almost entirely 
bare of bark and branches and bearing 
gaunt evidence of the destructiveness of 
this pest which some wish to have pro- 
tected. A tree is helpless in the matter, 
having no power of defense. 


N Alaska and the Yukon Territory the 

porcupine is rigidly protected by an 
unwritten law that is more effective than 
any law ever spread on the statute books. 
When going down the Yukon River in 
August of 1927, we saw from the boat a 
heavy porcupine waddling along the gravel 
of the river bank. 

An old prospector on his way to Daw- 
son from White Horse told me _ that 
under no condition would either white man 
or Indian of that section kill a porcupine, 
save for food. In a land so plentiful with 
game I could not understand that. He 
explained it by saying there are a good 
many cases where firearms are lost or 
broken far from camp or trail frequented 
by man. Then all the caribou, bear and 
moose in the territory would be useless 
from a food standpoint. At such a time, if 
fish are unobtainable, a slow-moving por- 
cupine is the difference between life and a 
slow, lingering death. 

He said a prospector or trapper was 
often on a long trip in the mountains with 
probably no other man within three hun- 
dred miles of him. While traversing a 
large slide or climbing around the rim of 
one. of the narrow mountain trails he 
might accidentally drop his gun, which 
would go clattering a couple of thousand 
feet below to a place impossible to reach. 
Then he is unarmed. All he can do is 
descend to the timber and look for a 
porcupine, which he can kill with a club. 


The only animal a lost man can kill without a gun 





Pine or Porcupine 









A menace to our forests, he was once protected in most states 


Not many years ago a Toronto man 
went to northern Ontario for a vacation 
in July. He became lost in the bush, and 
for three weeks airplanes and search par- 
ties patroled the woods day after day. 
Finally he was given up for dead, and all 
search ceased. His family mourned and 
disposition of his property was being con- 
sidered. Three weeks later the man walked 
into a little town. When questioned, he 
said that he had lived on raw porcupine, 
since he had no matches. He also stated 
that, having no gun, he had to kill them 
with a club. Fhe man was in exceptionally 
good condition considering the fact that 
he had eaten nothing but raw porcupine. 

We must be fair in the matter of the 
porcupine. In consideration of our forests 
let us have both an open season and a 
bounty on our criminally 
careless smoker and 
camper, as he destroys 
more valuable timber in 
one short season than 
the porcupine would in 
a thousand years. 


URISTS visiting 

the Northern forests 
observe the unwritten 
law protecting the por- 
cupine, and they are 
seldom molested. Stock 
running loose onthe 
plains, especially cattle, 
are curious and investi- 
gate a porcupine occa- 
sionally, with the result 
that they get too close 
and a swat of its tail 
may leave quills in the 
bovine’s face. When 
wolf or wildcat, driven 
by hunger in winter, at- 
tacks the porcupine, the 
penalty the animal of 
prey receives is usually 
a lingering death when 
it is swatted with the 
bristly tail full of quills. 
For the quills, once de- 
tached from Porky and 
stuck into his antagonist, 
work their way through 
the flesh unless removed, 
frequently causing death. 
Conservation officers 





once sought to’ give the porcupine full 
protection. Then it was found that they 
were becoming very d-structive to the 
growing forests. Now officials have com- 
menced a program of exterminating the 
animal. 


OETRY and romance have never done 

much for the porcupine. Shakespeare 
wrote “like quills upon the fretful por- 
pentine”; that is about all it ever got 
from the poets. This is nothing, compared 
with what they have said of the tiger, 
lion and deer. People of supposed intelli- 
gence still believe that Porky is something 
of a sharpshooter and that it is not safe 
to approach him closely lest he begin 
shooting his quills at them. Porcupines 
cannot shoot their quills—not even for 
one inch. The idea that they can, or ever 
have, is entirely erroneous. He can swat 
his tail with alarming swiftness; and as 
it is liberally loaded with quills, the object 
it touches is usually stuck full of the 
spines when struck. 

The porcupine is much more interesting 
as a species than as an individual. Looked 
at as either an example of the beneficent 
protection which is rendered to every crea- 
ture according to its needs, or as a branch 
of the rodent family that has succeeded 
in perfecting a most unique method of 
defense through the law of the survival 
of the fittest, it furnishes an interesting 
study. 

The various big cats of the forest, such 
as the bobcat and the cougar, will hunt 
the porcupine rather than suffer from 
hunger, though it is often a sorry choice 
for the cat. The quills are hard to avoid, 
even when the cat carefully reaches under 
the porky to turn him over on his back 
so he can rip open the unprotected 
stomach. Each quill is fitted with number- 
less little barbs that, once the quill pene- 
trates the skin, keep forcing it deeper and 
deeper into the sufferer’s flesh with every 
involuntary twinge of his muscles, until a 
vital part is stabbed and the hunter pays 
high for his meal. Many a porcupine has 
avenged his own death months after he 
has been eaten. The wolverine—that bane 
of all good trappers, who find their traps 
cleaned of bait by this creature—often 
falls a victim to his greediness for porcu- 
pine meat. 

Porky’s home (Continued on page 74) 
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UNNERS who relish the search 

for bob-white have doubtless ab- 

sorbed unnumbered benefits from 

contact with the revelations and 
dispensations of nature. Evidence of such 
benign influence asserts itself from the 
very cradle of the sport. Age-spotted gun 
diaries reveal profound thoughtfulness 
among certain shooting gentry in jotting 
down seasonal impressions of the family 
life, table manners and range characteris- 
tics of Colinus virginianus. 

Treasured prints depict top-hatte4 and 
velveteened forebears squinting at proper 
gun play behind clean-limbed dogs. Blood 
lines reiterated from obscure gun-breed 
strains are vouched for by today’s high 
breeding in setter and pointer. On occa- 
sional manor walls and above sequestered 
plantation hearthstones dangle rare flint- 
locks and powder-horns dedicated to pio- 
neer fathomings of Bob’s erratic maneu- 
vers. Many a percussion smooth-bore 
somnolent in attic rust is linked in honor 
to booming yesteryears amid golden sedge 


He whirled and dropped the 
flush of Bills point 








Amid Whirring Wines 


An expert at the quail-hunting game tells you “how to” 


By NASH BUCKINGHAM 


and whirring wings. Final verdict is re- 
turned, however, in deeply underlying na- 
tional affection and respect for bob- white 
as a “fellow of infinite sporting zest.’ 

Among understanding sportsmen the 
esprit de corps of quail shooting demands 
unerring fairness to the bird. The hunt it- 
self should be approached in a frame of 
mind aloof from mere heft of the game 
sack. Frankly, however, I do not agree 
with pseudo-idealistic blurbings that star- 
ry-eyed straying through a perfect coun- 
tryside is ample reward for a birdless 
gunner. If one’s mind be receptive to the 
beauties of frosted pumpkins and vivid 
sunsets beyond purpling ridges, so much 
the better. But any hard-going, intelligent 
gun-pointer has a right to fruitful ex- 
pectancy. 

In a vast majority of us sprightly quail- 
ers lurks an urge for action, an ear for 
trigger music and a nose for skillet savor. 
When these blessings are decently earned, 
good luck and amen! Let us say then that 
the law has cleared nature’s decks for 
action. Vernal matings 
have ripened into strong 
bevies on many familiar 
ranges. Beyond, wait a 
canvas-coated host and 
eager dogs. 

Some days, quail can be 
found ad lib. At other 
times, the keenest casts of 
your best-nosed searchers 
fail. Many factors are re- 
sponsible. In field lingo, 
your dogs may not “have 
their noses.” Warm weath- 
er, fatigue, a mean east 
wind, discouragement, or 
other ills to which dumb 
dog flesh is heir may have 
a hand. When such hap- 
pens, make the best of it, 
or take the quail dogs 
home and turn the busi- 
ness into a rabbit hunt. 


OMETIMES bird 

range is barely missed, 
or bad judgment selects 
the wrong route. Another 
hunting party may have 
slipped in just ahead of 
you. Distant gun reports 
and scattered single birds 
tell that story. Most hunts 
are over fairly familiar 
territory with bevy range 
reasonably well spotted. 
Even then, at times the 
curse holds. 

Again, on unseasonable 
days, birds are raised for 
the asking and from most 
unexpected covers. By all 
the laws of the quail 
prophets, they should have 
been elsewhere. I have 
even found them thirty 
yards behind a disc plow 
in the center of a twenty- 
acre field, widely scattered 
and feeding peacefully 





among the hollows of upturned chunks. 

The experienced quailer reads sign be- 
fore taking the war-path. Sky and terrain, 
wind and water are talismen for his medi- 
cine-making. This is almost second nature 
before entering unfamiliar hunting 
grounds. Bird country, luring the novice 
as prime, may loom arid to seasoned field 
reasoning. Waves of glistening sedge and 
acres of matted weeds may analyze beau- 
tiful but barren, with more open outskirts 
of adjacent planted country getting the 
call. Steady food supply and cover afford- 
ing protection from hawks attracts 
Colinus. 

Walking or mounted, the experienced 
gunner’s eyes rove the underfoot for ver- 
min spoor. Comparatively fresh or faded 
empty shotgun shells are clues to prior 
invasions. Feathers, droppings, scratchings 
and vocal rejoinders have meanings all 
their own. Their every quirk builds ex- 
perience. Overly numerous hawks and 
owls omen game country. Many a knowing 
hunter has some sentinel air inspector ¢o 
thank for a bevy find. 


AST fall Hal and I followed some 
singles over a hill and down into a 
brambled gully. Hal arrived first and 
found Bill pointing. From a ridge I saw 
the whole transaction. A hundred yards 
below Hal, a big hawk suddenly swooped 
in, hovered over the thicket fringe, struck 
and flapped up-wind with a fat quail 
dangling. Standing like a statue, Hal let 
Mr. Hawk beat slowly toward him and at 
thirty yards broke his neck. Alert to a 
tense situation, he then whirled and 
dropped the flush of Bill’s point. Barring 
a missing head, the hawk’s victim was 
quite intact. 

With a chuckle about “two birds with 
one stone,” Hal then attempted to broad- 
jump a wide sand ditch and missed. So 
then, a quail-shoot’s scope embraces luck 
or lack of it in judging territory; dog 
initiative and handling, good, bad or in- 
different; personal equipment, proper or 
unsuitable, and actual gunnery, effective 
or disappointing. 

Three methods of shooting are in vogue. 
Old-fashioned all-day hoofing it; horse- or 
mule-back going, and via automobile. The 
last named, comparatively new, is sinister 
evidence of gasoline’s menace to off-the- 
road game resources. It is not confined to 
quail shooting. Cordons of cars surround 
timber tracts while dogs rout frightened 
deer across shambles of magazine-gunned 
buckshot. Traffic cops and route signs are 
familiar to elk and bear. 

In skilful hands, a light car penetrates 
unbelievably remote sectors. An hour’s 
horse travel is ten minutes by gas. If 
quick finds fail to materialize, or good 
going peters out, the gang chugs off to 
distant fields. 

Once discovered, profitable open bird 
country is quickly “mopped.” Decent 
sportsmen try to enjoy a season’s reason- 
able gunning from such ranges. But un- 
thinking irresponsibles and bird bootleg- 
gers know no bag limits. Operations begin 
when the bobs are mere peepers, scarcely 
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able to fly. Whole bevies are obliterated 
from well-stocked cover that promised a 
season’s pleasure to the farm owner and 
his friends. 

In some states, noticeably around the 
larger cities of our deep South, deplorable 
game stock losses result from quail boot- 
legging. Conniving patrons of such despic- 
able butchers leer enjoyment over this 
pitiful, illicit contraband. It is extremely 
dificult for even trained state game de- 
partment operatives to catch these rogues. 
Where any vestige of pull exists ‘with 
local magistrates, conviction is a joke. 

Game bootlegging ghouls now mostly 
utilize their women ‘folks in making social 
delivery. Money changes hands later at 
the boss’ office. Negro share-croppers de- 
velop regular city “bird routes” and are 
patronized, strange to say, by people as- 
tonishingly devoid of common honesty or 
pity in the brutal and guilty evasion of a 
law based upon the finer instincts of na- 
ture love and sportsmanship. 

A specific case of such traffic engaged 
my attention last winter. An indignant 
sportsman of northwest Mississippi sought 
aid to suppress the notorious activities of 
a quail-bootlegging rural mail-carrier. His 
output was sold in Tennessee. Finishing 
his mail route early, he hunted birds con- 
stantly. His equipment consisted of a 
slow, well-trained setter, a cylinder-bore 
automatic shotgun and a flimsy car with 
mountain-goat "proclivities. 

Barred by indignant neighbors but pro- 
tected by kin folks and politicians, he 
poached and ravaged the quail fields, far 
and wide. His dog was trained to drop on 
point. The butcher then eased by and 
ground-raked the clustered bevy. Few 
scattered singles escaped the rascal. My 
informant estimated that at least a gross 
of bob-whites a week found their way 
from this wretch alone to outlet from city 
“birdeasies” and furtive curb market stalls. 

There are many, many such miscreants 
scattered over the quail’s domain. Their 
nefarious traffic does more harm than all 
the rest of the so-called predators put to- 
gether. It is indeed a pity that cheap fines 
apply to such convictions. The whipping- 
post with lashes well laid on would prove 
beneficial. 

For all-round pleasure and physical 
benefit, no method of quail shooting ap- 
proaches horseback hunting. This form is 
naturally more prevalent in the South. 
Holdings are rangier and less fenced. 
Aside from private game preserves, how- 
ever, open ground even in Dixie is shrink- 
ing. Horseback hunting stimulates one’s 
dogs. They see and hear the handler’s sig- 
nals more readily; become bolder and 
more independent on cast. Dog hunting on 
lost points takes out less time. Dog han- 
dling is a one-man job on any hunt, walk- 
ing or riding. Nothing mars a shoot more 
perfectly than interference with or criti- 
cism of the other fellow’s dogs. 


F the horseback system is new to them, 
not all dogs “savvy” it at first. I recall 
the dismay of a friend whose courageous 
and well-broken pointer made a show of 
himself the first time he saw his boss up 
on a horse. He howled, whined, short- 
cast and gave every evidence of not 
understanding what it was all about. His 
flabbergasted. owner suggested everything 
from high blood-pressure to running fits. 
Toward | afternoon, with Don trailing dis- 
consolately or pointing an occasional rab- 
bit in an effort to square himself, I sug- 
gested finishing the shoot afoot. With his 
master down hustling, Don came to life. 
He streaked out and handled more than 
his share of business without a bobble. 
‘hree weeks of quail hunting on the 
plantation, and Don knew horses. 


Amid Whirring Wings 


Scattering singles are much more easily 
watched from horseback. With three guns 
along, only two should ever dismount for 
covey shots. The third should hold horses 
and spot birds. Few care to gun “three in 
a crowd,” unless the outfit is seasoned. 
One member of the ground squad should 
remount after the covey flush and permit 
the up gun to shoot singles from that bevy. 
Rigidly rotated, matters progress smooth- 
ly and safely. Gun safety becomes second 
nature to most experienced hunters. 

At times, under pressure, even second 
nature slips. Many a novice with good 
common sense has had his hair perma- 
nently straightened through inexcusable 
carelessness on the part of an uppish 
veteran. Shooting “threes” is prohibitive- 
ly dangerous around thick cover. Two pel- 
lets, one in my left cheek near the eye and 
a second in my scalp, are 25-year-old 
souvenirs of that remark. Crowding ham- 
pers individual chances, invites ill feeling 
where it should never prevail, and results 
in doubled birds. 

Using horses allows ample foot rambling 
without undue fatigue. The homeward 
ride, with its sense of fun behind and good 
cheer ahead, is oftimes a shooting day’s 
most pleasant episode. If you are afoot, 
five miles from home, with hard going and 
a heavy game coat, a sturdy mule will 
make a welcome ally. As one’s mount 
constitutes an important item of personal 
quail shooting equipment, I vote for a sad- 
dling mule. When a “jug-head | white- 
eyes” an ugly water jump, “woofs” a rick- 
ety bridge, or pointblank refuses to ad- 
vance, my ‘advice i is to yield to the gentle- 
man. Though by nature “onery” and under 
certain trying aspects richly deserving 
“the death of a thousand cuts,” a mule’s 
sixth senses on shaky business is uncanny. 


FEW seasons ago I was shooting 

birds with the Publisher of this maga- 
zine. We were equerried by Bob Tyson’s 
Arch, a colored mule savant whose par- 
ticular duty among myriad others made 
him chargé d’affaires of a valuable mo- 
tion-picture camera. We found ourselves 
toward late afternoon far off the beaten 
track. Then was discovered the loss of the 
big cinema from its moorings behind Arch’s 
saddle. The catastrophe seemed to stun 
him. It loomed as a major financial disas- 
ter and, what was far worse, he had to 
“’splain de case to Mister Bob.” A murder 
alibi would have worried him less. As he 
started fearfully ypon the 
back track I saw Arch 
fling both arms about 
Rat’s neck and pour a tor- 
rent of conversation into 
the mule’s long, twitchy 
ears. About moonrise 
Arch parted our tent flaps 
and grinningly handed 
over the prize. 

“Where'd you find it, 
Arch?” 

“’Bout two hun’erd 
yawds fum whar us et 
dinner. om 

“Tough time locating 
aT” 

“Well, suh, I was pus- 
sonally in a swivet at fus’, 
but I jes’ laid de case be- 
fo’ Rat. I say, ‘Lissen, ol’ 
mule.’ I say, ‘Look ’roun’ 
heah at me. Me an’ you 
is bof hooked up in dis 
mess, an’ de devil ain’ 
nuthin’ atall to whut us 
gwine ketch fum Mister 
Bob.’ I say, ‘Ef I gits hell 
fum him, why I is sho’ yo’ 
boss an’, ol’ sapsucker, you 
gwine git de same dose 


fum me.’ Den I jes’ laid on back. Rat 
went right on lak he come—an’ dar laid 
de contraption!” 

Horseback quail shooting suggests in- 
numerable side lines. One should try to 
reach home around sundown for a bit of 
rest before the evening meal. Appetite will 
be toned down, and you'll sleep better. 
Visiting hunters should realize, too, that 
in most cases their hosts have farm duties 
proportionately as exacting as factory and 
office routine. Saddle inexperience is far 
better confessed in the barnyard than re- 
membered painfully later. Minor saddle 
and stirrup misadjustments turn an other- 
wise pleasant jaunt into drudgery. A hard, 
rumpled saddle cloth will irritate a heal- 
ing back. Tie carefully and preferably 
high, after dismounting to shoot. If you 
toss down the lines, see that they are 
separate. It will spare broken equipment 
and a trip or hock cut. Ask frankly if your 
mount will run off at shot. To be left on 
foot a long way from home teaches a good 
lesson. 


ATCH for loose barbed-wire, at 
times difficult to spot in the brown 
weeds. The tragedy of a frightened horse 
being carelessly enmeshed and slashed to 
ribbons isn’t a pleasant memory. After 
lowering fences, restore them and don't 
make a slipshod_job of it. In loosening wire 
gates and taut fences, mind your fingers. 
Most important, never mount or dis- 
mount with a loaded weapon, or even 
shove one back into a gun scabbard. No 
type of weapon absolves its owner from 
such negligence. Remove all loads. Care- 
lessness leads to miscalculation and thence 
to mourned ruin. From a lifetime of ex- 
perience I made just such a slip three 
years ago. Only sheer luck saved a good 
dog. Such an aftermath is one of life’s 
darkest and most abiding moments. The 
riding quail hunter is always safer and 
far more comfortable if he uses a com- 
modious gun scabbard. 

A real bird shooter would about as soon 
forget his gun as ride away minus his 
“pouch” tied behind the saddle. This pouch 
is to the quail hunter what the “possible 
sack” was to the old-time Western moun- 
tain trapper. I have never seen a pouch 
displayed in any sporting goods stock or 
catalogue. It is home-made, of waterproof 
canvas or striped plantation ticking—a 
long, center-slit receptacle flaring into 


capacious pockets. (Continued on page 79) 
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Where the breech-loading rifle was first used in 


HE majority of our pioneer fore- 

fathers were very emphatically 

“rough-necks”—particularly when 

it came to a matter of something 
which they were determined to have and 
which someone was trying to keep from 
them. We look at elegant portraits of be- 
wigged or high-stocked and beaver-hatted 
worthies of eighteenth century parlia- 
ments and drawing-rooms, and think: 
“Undoubtedly Great-great-grandfather 
Ebenezer and Mama’s sterling ancestor, 
Colonel van der Bergen, 1620-1715, looked 
just like that!” Whereas could we see one 
bidding for a negro slave woman on 
Plymouth wharf or hear the other making 
certain remarks in unexpurgated Dutch 
in tap-room debate on the taxes in New 
Amsterdam, our complacency over their 
bequest to us of the right to membership 
in the Holland Dames or the Society of 
Colonial Wars might receive a severe jolt. 

More than one Boston merchant-prince 
or lovely descendant of the old Irish 
peerage would choke with horror were it 
possible for them to see one ancestor 
among the 270 Royalist prisoners shipped 
to Boston in chains by Cromwell, or an- 
other installing some strapping Cherokee 
squaw as the mistress of his one-room 
log cabin in the eastern foot-hills of the 
Great Smokies. 

The Colonial Congress wisely sent the 
benevolent-looking but astute Franklin to 
display his excellent 
French in the royal 
ballroom at Versailles 
and over Vergennes’ 
war-maps, and put the 
newly imported Scots 
Presbyterian president 
of Princeton College on 
its secret Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who 
promptly invited de 
Grasse to hold Corn- 
wallis tight in York- 
town while Washington 
and Lafayette pounded 
him to pieces. But 
Colonel Cresap’s buck- 
skin-shirted frontiers- 
men, who marched the 
555 miles from Freder- 
ick, Maryland, to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 
in twenty-two days, did 
not bring their toma- 
hawks and _ scalping- 
knives with them for 
nothing! 

Simon Fraser, Bur- 
goyne’s right-hand man. 
scarlet-coated and 
sword-waving, galloped 
his great gray horse 
along the lines of the 
clumsily jack-booted 
Hessians at the second 
battle of Freeman’s 
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Farm to hold them to their work, a Scotch 
peerage in mind as George III’s intimated 
reward for a victory. But the bitter-eyed 
man who, from behind the near-by bushes, 
pointed him out with dooming finger for 
the deadly rifles of his Virginia recruits 
was one Daniel Morgan, bent on avenging 
the frightful scars that had marked his 
back since an unforgotten day under five 
hundred lashes of a British scourge. Late 
in life, piously reformed on his broad acres 
near Winchester, he was to his last hour 
still willing to thrash any man who should 
mention the tap-rooms and gaming-tables 
of his roisterous youth. 


HE more delicate babes of eighteenth 

century pioneer settlements filled the 
ever-increasing tiny graves of weed-grown 
cemeteries, and only tougher-fibered brats 
survived infancies of blockhouse nurseries 
and corn-meal-mush and salt-pork diets. 
But from the moment when, at fourteen, 
they received the toga wirilis in the form 
of the new “Kentucky” rifle and were as- 
signed their individual stockade port- 
holes against the hour when the war- 
whoop should rouse the valley, they de- 
livered the goods! 

Henry Cabot Lodge said of the 
battle of Bennington that when the 
Indian allies of the British saw the 
neighborhood farmers assembling, muskets 
in hand and stripping off their coats as 


A trophy of King’s Mountain. A “Ferguson” breech-loading, flintlock, rifled 
musket—the first breech-loading rifle ever used by any regular soldiery in 


actual warfare. Patented December 4, 1776 


Courtesy of the Milwaukee Public Museum 








actual warfare 


they came, they promptly hit the nearest 
trail for the St. Lawrence! The New 
England red man had no illusions as to 
what was likely to happen when 1,500 
Scotch-Irish Vermont farmers in their 
shirt-sleeves got their fighting blood up. 

It was perfectly true, as Charles Lee 
told Lafayette, to excuse his hesitation on 
the field of Monmouth, that no American 
militia would face the irresistible, om:- 
nously advancing, solid wall of disciplined 
British grenadiers on an open field; but 
they didn’t have to fight that way, and 
they knew it! Given a little good, thick 
timber to break up the advancing line and 
from whose shelter to draw a sharp bead 
on a scarlet tunic, they found themselves 
engaged upon a business extremely to their 
liking, and from which the party of the 
other part was likely to withdraw only to 
a destination not of this world. 

For all of which reasons it has come 
to pass that one of the most notable and 
all but forgotten memorials of the na- 
tion’s past—today unknown to far more 
than one-half of all who call themselves 
Americans—is a park-like forest glade 
just south of the line that divides the 
Carolinas. There stands a white marble 
shaft, and on a slope a few yards away 
a granite marker bears the words: “Here 
Col. Ferguson fell, Oct. 7, 1780.” 

Such is King’s Mountain today. It 
ought to be the Mecca of every American 
rifleman—of every lover 
of the spiraled bore and 
good sights, front and 
rear! The National Rifle 
Association should erect 
its own national monu- 
ment on this site. Here 
‘ought every rifleman to 
make pilgrimage, to 
stand with doffed hat and 
thank the God of Bat- 
tles for having inspired 
those early Moravian 
and Huguenot immi- 
grant gunsmiths to their 
work of designing the 
long-barreled  flintlock 
rifles that, not less than 
the Continental Congress 
and Washington and 
Adams and Jefferson 
themselves, wrought the 
foundations for all that 
America stands for. 


E whose name is 

cut on that granite 
block—enemy that he 
was then, tool of a stupid 
king and stupid coun- 
selors but brave as any 
man who has ever 
drawn the breath of 
courage in the face of 
certain death—deserves 
an ampler memorial and 
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The Fight at King’s Mountain 








“The British rallied and drove their foes back with the bayonet in one place, only to meet them in another” 


—From 


a fuller epitaph. Not less than the mag- 
nificent monument erected beside the Na- 
tional Old Trails Highway to Braddock’s 
memory by century-later comrades of the 
Coldstream Guards of Britain should his 
be; why not by present-day members of 
his own British Highland Light Infantry 
whose honor-roll is graced by his name? 
The very sons of fathers who participated 
in that furious fight of a hundred and fifty 
years ago would be the quickest to wel- 
come a fitting tribute to a one-time foeman 
than whom none was ever worthier of 
the steel he wore or the lead he faced. 

There are going to be great doings at 
King’s Mountain battle-field this year. 
October 7th will be the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of a certain afternoon during 
the Revolutionary War when a British 
volunteer-recruiting and_ rebellion-sup- 
pressing expedition of about a thousand 
men, encamped on a low, wooded, boulder- 
ramparted shelf of a miniature mountain 
range in the Carolinas, was awaiting re- 
inforcements. Their leader himself—a 
battle-scarred, veteran fighting man if 
ever there was one, for all his only thirty- 
six years—examined the position care- 
fully. He found it so much to his liking 
that he boasted to his staff, “God Al- 
mighty Himself could not drive us off 
here!” He was presently to learn that 
God, with a handful of puppets on that 
remote corner of the stage of the mighty 
drama of mankind, was a better general 
than he had fancied. It is a mistake others 
have made before—and since. 

For all that, Ferguson probably had 
more brains than any other officer among 
the British forces in America at the 
time and as much fighting experience as 
any of them. He had as much courage as 
any man who ever drew the breath of 
life, and he was the best shot in Britain. 


“The Story of the Revolution,” 


He was one of the few British officers who 
actually understood the rifle—something 
the ordnance office itself did not learn for 
another half-century to come. 

An Aberdeenshireman, son of Lord Pit- 
four of the Scottish bench, he had literally 
never known anything other than the mili- 
tary profession, having been a commis- 
sioned officer since his fourteenth year. 
He had fought in Germany, France and 
the West Indies, and spent six years at 
home developing the Scotch militia. He 
came to America in 1777 as a Major in the 
71st Regiment, 2nd Battalion, Highland 
Light Infantry, and was sent to assist in 
putting down the rebellion in the colonies. 


E had served with conspicuous gal- 

lantry at the battle of the Brandy- 
wine, but at the cost of the use of his right 
hand, an American rifle ball having shat- 
tered the forearm. The arm was saved, 
but the usefulness of the hand was lost, 
and he immediately set himself to learn 
for his left a skill with gun, pistol, sword 
and pen equal to the former dexterity of 
the disabled member. 

He was master of all the petty trick- 
shooting of the time. While in the saddle 
he would pull a pistol from his holster, 
toss it in the air, catch it by the butt as it 
descended, whip it to an aim and knock 
from a branch a near-by bird. Not only 
to gaping civilians and stolid grenadiers 
but even to his fellow dfficers, this was 
little short of wizardry in that day of only 
the clumsy and incredibly inaccurate 
smooth-bore musket. 

But he had done far more than such 
stunts. During his years of command and 
study in Scotland he had invented an arm 
that was practically fifty years ahead of 
the general knowledge of firearms of that 
day. It was none other than a breech- 


by Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 


loading, flintlock, rifled military musket! 
A literally marvelous product for the 
mechanical and ballistic knowledge of his 
time, his profession and his nation. 

The gun was at once simple, strong and 
effective. Its trigger-guard served as a 
crank with which to lower, with a single 
turn, an upright screw plug which formed 
the breech-end of the bore and whose 
lowering opened a hole on the top of the 
breech, communicating with the cham- 
ber. Dropped in, the ball ran forward 
till stopped by the chamber-end of the 
lands of the rifling. A charge of powder 
was poured in after it, filling the chamber 
behind the ball—the muzzle doubtless 
pointed downward and the piece jarred 
a bit. The plug was raised and the loading 
aperture closed by a single reverse turn 
of the trigger-guard. The gun was primed 
and fired in the usual manner. 

The arm was rifled with eight grooves, 
the poorest part of the piece, as practically 
no gunmaker in Britain at the time under- 
stood rifling or was equipped for it. These 
rifles were equipped with notched rear 
sights adjustable up to 500 yards’ range— 
another unprecedented marvel for any gun 
of the time—and had 25-inch sword-bay- 
onets of steel capable of taking a razor- 
edge. Such a piece could be fired seven 
times a minute and could be loaded while 
the user was lying down—the latter almost 
impossible with any other “long arm” of 
the day. 

Ferguson’s frequent exhibitions of the 
possibilities of this weapon, according to 
the press comes of the time, “astonished 
all beholders,” “the like had never be- 
fore been done.” The number of these guns 
which he managed to have made is uncer- 
tain and unrecorded today, though the 
evidence appears to favor there having 
been a hundred. These he brought to 
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America with him and distributed among 
a body of picked men trained in their use. 

As no gun-maker in Britain was equip- 
ped for rifle-making, he had to distribute 
their manufacture among several leading 


gunsmiths: Wilson, Nock, Turner, Hirst 
and Durs Egg of London, and Newton of 
Grantham, the latter a relative of the fa- 
mous physicist, Sir Isaac. As each piece 
was separately made by hand, the finished 
arms inevitably differed somewhat from 
one another. It would be most interesting 
to know how their construction was 
financed, which may easily have cost $20,- 
000. It is to be hoped that some day this 
unrecorded detail may be revealed. The 
body of picked riflemen equipped with these 
arms and frequently spoken of as “Fer- 
guson’s Rangers” seems to have accom- 
panied him on many expeditions up to the 
close of its career on the bloody slope 
of King’s Mountain. 


I< the taking of Charleston, South 
Carolina—the last great victory of 


the British forces in America—Cornwallis 
evolved a new plan for forcing to its an- 
ticipated triumphant close the suppression 
of the rebellion. This was to form his 
victorious army into columns and push 
northward through the frontier country 
of the Carolinas and Vi irginia by roughly 
parallel routes, scattering any rebel forces 
and destroying their bases, settlements or 
even homes. At the same time—and this 
was the big new plan—he was to enlist 
in the British forces the many “loyal” 
Tory adherents of the Crown and all 
others whom severity, policy, or. discow- 
agement with the Colonial reverses cou'd 
force into the ranks. 

That there were many such who would 
gladly have seen the defeat of the Ame: i- 
can cause—many more than most of us 
realize today, perhaps as many as hoped 
and prayed for its success—is indisputable. 
Hitherto they had had small opportunity 
to “get back” at their independence-advo- 
cating neighbors, and now many of them 
hastened to the standard of the king. 

That there enlisted at the 
same time many of the bru- 
tal and criminal renegades 
inevitable on all rough and 
lawless frontiers is also in- 
disputable. But neither side 
had any monopoly, not only 
of the “rough-neck” ele- 
ment, which included many 
an ancestor of the wealth, 
intellect and aristocracy of 
today, but of hardened, des- 
perate and reckless charac- 
ters as well. All the brutal- 
ities and few, if any, of the 
amenities of warfare marked 
the struggles of the Revolu- 
tion in the “back districts” 
of the South. 

From the point of view 
of the British authorities, 
the independence-claiming 
Americans in arms were 
mere traitorous rebel “ban- 
ditti,” as they often called 
them, to be treated as such with fire and 
sword, the bayonet or butt, the rope or the 
starvation prison-camp. From the point of 
view of the Americans, the British forces 
were a brutal and licentious foe, to be way- 
laid, ambushed, shot down like dogs or 
strung up to the nearest tree if oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Cornwallis himself was a Cambridge 
University man, but he issued a general 
order for the immediate hanging of any 
deserter from the Royalist ranks later 
captured among the enemy. Sir Henry 
Clinton was a Member of Parliament, but 
he invented the British punitive forays 
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man-hunters. 





Field and Stream 


and urged “the utmost severity” toward 
the rebels against the king. Of Tarleton, 
English cavalry officer and Oxford grad- 
uate at that, it still seems a pity that the 
fate his personal villainies deserved was 
never received, 

In comparison, Ferguson, when seen in 
the perspective of history and our knowl- 
edge of his times and his training, though 
fiercely severe in doing his duty under his 





Stone shaft marking the spot where 
Ferguson fell 


orders, seems to have been rather a mod- 
erate-acting invader. He was always a 
true sportsman, and because of his unhes- 
itant courage the idol of his men, who 
called him “Bulldog Ferguson.” Though 
“he did a good deal of pillaging and burn- 
ing and hung rebels occasionally,” he w as 
yet “a gallant and accomplished officer, 
with “winning manners” and who “did not 
massacre prisoners or permit women to be 
outraged after the manner of Tarleton.” 
This is the deliberate verdict of as devoted 
an American historian as Henry Cabot 
Lodge himself. 

Working northward to the Carolina 
mountains with his column, he sent word 


ULLIKIN’S BLOODHOUNDS,” 
James C. Derteux. Exploits of famous 


“FALSE SECURITY,” by R. R. Ozmer. There 


is only one sure cure for snake bite. 


“WIDE OPEN SPACES,” by Ray P. Hot- 


LAND. Quail and ducks in the Southwest. 


“BAGGING JOHN PHEASANT,” by Ricu- 
ARD WARREN Hatcu, is the practical article for 
November. 
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to the “backwater settlements” that he 
would come and lay them waste also if 
they came to the assistance of the ravaged 
settlements. His message had precisely 
the opposite effect from what he fancied. 
It has ever been ill to try to tell any high- 
lander what he may not do. The people 
whom he threatened were of Scotch and 
Irish and old English stock. Mountaineers 
nursed on ancestral tales of Drogheda 
and the Boyne, of Glencoe and Culloden, 
taught to shoot before they could read and 
determined to die rather than not be free- 
men in a free land, received the message in 
the same spirit with which they had 








greeted the defiant war-whoop of Shaw- 
nee and Delaware. 

From trading post to blockhouse, from 
horse-race to barbecue, from church ser- 
vice to shooting match, the word ran like 
the fiery cross it re-embodied. When to 
the British warning there were added fran- 
tic appeals for aid from the Carolina 
border, two months of the summer of 1780 
su iced to assemble at the Sycamore 
Shoals of the-Wautaga River—three miles 
below the present Elizabethtown, Carter 
County, in easterns Tennessee—a thousand 
mounted men from the western Carolinas 
and Virginia and the settlements of Frank- 
lin and “Holston, destined to become the 
later Tennessee. 

On the 26th of September they mustered 
under arms that their start might receive 
the blessing of the God of Battles, earn- 
estly invoked by one whom nearly every 
historian errs in calling “a stern old min- 
ister.” This was the Reverend Samuel 
Doak, a Princeton graduate of just thirty- 
one, who had been preaching but three 
years, yet who had elected the frontier as 
his parish. His people now repaid his de- 
votion by begging him to ask the aid of 
“the sword of the Lord and of Gideon” 
on their campaign of vengeance and de- 
fense. With his exhortations ringing in 
their ears, they started galloping through 
the eastward passes, recruits joining them 
all along the way. 

It was a rude and ragged army—never 
better described than by Theodore Roose- 
velt in The Winning of the West. There 
was not a tent or a bayonet among them, 
but every man had a rifle, his ammuni- 
tion, a blanket, a cup and a wallet or 
pouch. The latter usually contained 
parched corn-meal mixed with maple 
sugar, a favorite “travel-ration” of the 
pioneers, who learned it from the red war- 
riors. No ordinary soldiers, these. They 
rode as eagerly and as unmindful of bad 
weather as hounds on the scent, and as 
fierce for the fight as if on the trail of 
some band of Indian ravagers. 

Their numbers increased to 1,500 by the 
5th of October. When they 
heard that Ferguson was 
moving away before their 
coming and sending for re- 
inforcements, they picked 
their 750 best marksmen 
and stanchest horses, and 
these kept on through day 
and night and sun and rain. 
Simple-minded men, they 
had but one idea—that of 
coming to grips with the 
foe—and knew no stop till 
the hour had come. 


ARNED by his spies 

and scouts of the 
swift approach of the army 
f “the backwater men,” as 
he called them, Ferguson 
took up his position at 
King’s Mountain and sent 
dispatches to Cornwallis, 
who was at Charlotte, only 
thirty-five miles away. He 
did not ask directly for assistance but inti- 
mated that “three or four hundred good 
soldiers, part dragoons, would finish the 
business.” One of these messages, captured 
by the gathering foe, told exactly where 
to find him. 

Posting his thousand men—one hundred 
of them his Rangers with their breech- 
loading rifles, the rest the newly recruited 
Tory militia—he warned them to depend 
on the steel to repulse the expected assault. 
For such use he had equipped the recruits 
with improvised bayonets in the form of 
long knives made by the blacksmiths of 
the region and (Continued on page 77) 
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Tales of RECORD FISH 


Edited by SETH BRIGGS 


A 1 %%4-pound brown trout from New York wins first place 


R. H. A. OBRIST took the First 

Prize in the Brown Trout Class 

with a 7%4-pound fish. Now you 

know why we are constantly 
urging our friends to enter every good 
fish that they catch in the Fretp & StREAM 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. 

On May 29, 1929, we received the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Obrist: “On May 
12, 1929, I caught a very nice brown 
trout which I would like to enter in your 
Contest. Last year I was not successful 
with my entry, but I am going to try it 
again. This trout is a little larger than 
the one I entered last year, and I am 
hoping for the best.” 

The brown trout which Mr. Obrist 
caught in 1928 weighed 6 pounds and 14 
ounces—just 10 ounces less than the fish 
that he entered in our 1929 Contest. Two 
years ago, the competition in the Brown 
Trout Division was very strong, and a 
fish weighing 6 pounds and 14 ounces didn’t 
stand a chance. That year the First Prize 
was won by a brownie weighing 14 pounds 
and 1 ounce. The Sixth (and last) Prize 
was taken by a fish of exactly the same 
weight as Mr. Obrist’s First-Prize win- 
ner in our 1929 Contest. Can you beat that? 

Suppose Mr. Obrist had said to himself 
after catching his 7%4-pound brownie: 
“What’s the use? A fish weighing over 
14 pounds won First Prize last year. 
What chance do I stand with a brownie 
not much more than half as big?” Instead 
of that, what he probably said was: 
can’t afford to take a chance. A much 
smaller fish may win the prize this year.’ 

He had the right spirit and the right 
dope. The result is, he is $100 to the good. 
Worth taking a chance—isn’t it, fellows? 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke has said in one of 
his books, “There is nothing that attracts 
human nature more powertully than the 
sport of tempting the unknown with a 
fishing line.” Any angler will admit that 
therein lies the lure and fascination of 
fishing. What applies to angling applies 
also to the Frecp & STREAM Prize Fishing 
Contest. The moment you send in your 
affidavit you “tempt the unknown.” You 
may win the $100 First Prize or one of 
the smaller prizes—and then again you 
may win nothing. If you knew beforehand, 
there wouldn’t be any fun in entering the 
Contest. The point is, you can’t afford to 
take a chance. 

We want to take ‘this opportunity of 
complimenting Mr. Obrist on the splendid 
7¥,-pound brownie which he caught in 
Sparhawk Lake, New York. Especially 
do we want to congratulate him on his 
perseverance and good judgment. Here’s 
hoping he wins another prize this year. 

The tackle used by Mr. Obrist consisted 
of a Horrocks-Ibbotson rod, a Martin 
automatic reel, a Gold Seal line and a 
Scripture bucktail fly. 


MY FIRST-PRIZE BROWNIE 
By H. A. Obrist 


FTER reading a number of stories in 
. Frecp & Stream about fishing in 
various parts of the country, I never for 
one moment realized that I would ever 
be able to catch a trout in local waters 





This 714-pound brown trout took a 
First Prize 


which would enable me to win a first 
place in the Fietp & Stream Annual 
Prize Fishing Corttest. Listen, fellows. I 
want to say right here and now that you 
never can tell what is going to happen 
next in the fishing game. I am as firmly 
convinced of that fact as I am of any- 
thing else in this old world. 

For years I have always had the desire 
to fish waters where one could get plenty 
of action, as in our Northwestern States 
and Canada. Now I have found such a 
place almost beside my very door-step. 
During the last two years I have taken 
from these waters a great many trout, 
weighing from 1 to 7% pounds. Both 
brook trout and brownies seem to thrive 
there, and by careful angling one may se- 
cure his limit of fish in a short time when 
they are striking. 

On the morning of May 12, 1929, my 
fishing partner and I packed our equip- 
ment in the rear seat of his car, and we 
headed for Sparhawk Lake, New York. 
The amount of duffle, tackle and other 
impedimenta we carried was sufficient to 
supply a caravan. We had frequently re- 
marked on previous trips that we would 
need a trailer in case a third party should 
join us. 

It was but a very short drive to our 
destination, and we arrived there early 


that morning. No time was lost in swing- 
ing into action. 

The customary tales about big fish tell 
of the expenditure of considerable time 
and effort on the part of the angler in 
hooking the object of his piscatory dreams. 
Not so in my case. I tied into my big fish 
on the second cast. He made a Tunge 
straight down, and my line disappeared 
beneath the surface. 

When a large fish begins the fight with 
such tactics, it is not conducive to one’s 
peace of mind. I am perfectly willing to 
confess that I felt very shaky and nervous 
for a few moments. The trouble was that 
I did not know what course of procedure 
to adopt next. One thing I did accomplish, 
however, was to set the hook good and 
hard. 

Fortunately for me, when my brownie 
reached somewhere near bottom, he started 
to sulk. This gave me a little time in 
which to collect my thoughts. 


RANGE as it may seem, I am always 

willing to take a chance on losing a big 
fish in order to prolong the fight as much 
as possible. To my way of thinking, the 
scrap itself constitutes 90 per cent of 
the sport. A great many of my angling 
friends take an opposite view. They be- 
lieve in bringing their fish into the landing 
net as quickly as possible. Despite my 
rather dangerous practice, I can say in 
all truthfulness that so far I have lost 
only two large brownies. One of these I 
claim was lost because of my being over- 
anxious, and the other because of a weak 
line. 

It is my honest belief that more fish are 
lost because the fisherman is in too big a 
hurry to net his fish than from any other 
one cause. I never try to net a fish until 
he is ready for the net. Then you have 
plenty of time. 

Be that as it may, I must get back to 
my fish. He seemed determined to sulk; 
so I began flicking the tip of my rod in 
short jerks. This made him mad, and he 
began his rush for freedom. I was all set, 
and I let him go as fast and as far as he 
liked. 

Too many fishermen, I believe, try 
to prevent these mad rushes and conse- 
quently lose their fish. After Mr. Brownie 
had gone as far as he wished, he began 
to sulk again. This time I did not let him 
rest very long, and for the next three- 
quarters of an hour my 5-ounce fly rod 
looked like a buggy whip. I often wonder 
how it ever stood the strain. 

After my brownie began to show some 
signs of tiring out, I made four attempts 
to get him near the landing net, but each 
time he shied and made another short 
rush. Finally I was successful, and we 
headed for shore. I didn’t stop until I was 
far enough from the water’s edge to feel 
sure that I could lift my prize out of the 
net with safety. Once the fight is over, I 
believe in taking no chances. 

On the post-office scales my fish regis- 
tered a weight of 7 pounds and 8 ounces. 
He measured 26 inches in length and 15 
inches in girth. A Horrocks-Ibbotson 
rod, a Martin automatic reel, a Gold 
Seal line and a Scripture bucktail fly 
made up my tackle that did the trick. 
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Fastest Officiat 
Outboard Time 
Ever Made 


MELES 
PER 


HOUR 


at Fox Lake, Illinois 
July 28, 1930 





Sold by 
/ EVINRUDE - €@€0O - tockwoop 
Dealers throuqhout the world 





NEW motor—the mighty hum of “4-60’s”’ forty- 
A five horsepower being first heard at the late April 
regattas. A newcomer in mid-season — public 
announcements appearing for the first time in the July 
magazines. An “unknown” yesterday ...... the world’s 
champion today! To our knowledge, no other outboard 
ever built has whirled its way to fame so surely, so quickly. 


When Ray Pregenzer, Jr., of Antioch, Illinois, averaged 49.723 
miles per hour for six laps of one mile each, “4-60” toppled a 
previous official record of over seven months’ standing. But 
America’s foremost drivers insist this is just the beginning — 
that Ole Evinrude will soon be called upon to award most, if not 
all, of his $3500 awards to the first to attain 50, 55 and 60 miles 
an hour with this world’s fastest outboard. 


More Victories at Bay City, Michigan 


At Bay City, Michigan, only five days fol- and at phenomenal speed. Other “4-60’s” 
lowi i i aeaaa in the marathon and 


o£ 6 e ° owing new world’s record of 49.723 finish 
Brief “4-60” Specifications miles per hour, Ray Pregenzer, with placed first and second in Class F Divi- 








45 H. P., four cylinders; 60 cu. in. displacement. “4-60” won both 5-mile competition sion IV and first in Class F Division III. 
Ball and roller bearings on connecting crank- events in Class F Division III ...... 

shaft, vertical drive and propeller shafts. Gearless, also both heats Class F Division III and “Speedy-Bee”, Outboard Motors 
rotary-disc valve integral with large case-hardened IV and then captured the 100 mile mara- ration Class B racing motor, established 
crankshaft of chrome nickel steel. Drop-forged steel thon by taking the lead on the first lap two new world’s records in Division III 
flywheel. Closed circuit, battery type ignition. Steady- and holding it through — completing with 36.43 m. p. h. in competition and 
steering 15-inch fin on housing. the entire gruelling run without a stop 40.54 in time trials. Carl Koeffler, driver. 

Price $450 f. o. 6b. Milwaukee. Write for complete “‘4-60” specifications. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION (Racing Division) 


5066-27th Street OLE EVINRUDE, President Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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} com 
} BIG GAME | UPLAND GAME } . 
Stare ~] The | 
Der Mooss Raseir Seurmasn Quam | Gnovse Praise Cuicxen 5 my Wp Tunser ven 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31¢ | Nov. 1-Jan. 31 Nov. 20-Feb. 20 S Nov. 15, 1931 Nov. 15, 1931... Dec. 1-Mar. 312 | 3 

| [|  * fe secesmemamenas: toasts samen cael 

Ni No open season..| Oct. 16-Nov. 15+. 

Dec. 15, 1931 Dec. 15, 1931.....| Nov. 10-Nov. 15¢°« 

. No open season ...| No open season __. 





| No open season 





Sept. 1-Oct. 15 










Soe 48eceun~ 








































































































































































































































. . 1-Feb. 1 No 9} season 
| 1 . 20-Feb. 15} .| Nov. 20-Feb. 15*..| No open season 
| Nov. 20-Mar.1$* | Nov. 20-Mar. 1 *..| No open season .. iN 
12 a -++e+e+---| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 ¢ . wore sane 12 
13 | Idahof . . eont f se seasons -| No open season ..| No open season f../_... 13 
attraction Nov. 10-Jan. 31 Nov. 10-Dec. 103../ Sept. 16, 1931 ....| Nov. 10-Nov. 15..| Nov. 10-Nov. 150" Sept. 16, 1931_ “4 
15 | Indiana - Oct. 1-Jan. 10 . Nov. 10-Dee. 20 ..| Nov. 10-Dec. 20 .-| Oct. 15-Oct. 31.--| No open season ...| No open season 15 
16 | lowa ........ a No open season ../ Nov. 1, 1932......| No open season _..| No open season ...| Nov. 1, 16 | 
17 a «--| Aug. Nov. 20-Nov. 30..| No open season .../ Oct. 21-Oct. 22...| No open season .../............ 17 
Nov. 15-Dee. 31 <a Aug. 1-Nov. 30....| Nov. 15-Jan. 1. Nov. 15-Jan. 1..../ Nov. 15, 1932 -| 18 | 
Oct. 1-Feb. 28 “7-| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 ....| Dee. 1-Feb. 15. Mar. 5-Apr. 5 19 | 
-| Oct. 1-~Mar. 31 * ..| Oct. 1-Oct. 31 $ ..| No open season .. .| 2 
Nov. 10-Dec. 31 ..| Nov. 10-Dec. 31¢.| Nov. 10-Dec. 31 *_| Nov. 10-Dec. 31¢../_.......... ecenccs! Nov. 10-Dee. 31 ..| Nov. 10-Dee. 31 ¢.| 21 
8 Oct. 20-Feb. 15 *..| Oct. 20-Nov. 20...) Oc’ -| Oct. 20-Nov. 20*..| No open season ...| Oct. 20-Nov. 200° -| 22 
E Oct. 15-Ji . 3 Oct. 16-Oct. 203.-| Oct. 16-Oct. 20¢.."| Oct. 25-Oct. 31g | No open seas: 3 
< | Sept. 16, 1931.....} Oct. 15-Nov. 1d*..| No open season pry 
2 No open season | 
| a Sept. 16-Sept. 25... 
| E -| No open season... 
& | No open season... (Oo) | 
| z peanaenncnapait | | 4. 2 2 ee Se No open season *. | 
Dec: 17-Dec. 217 Nov. 10-Dee.15...| Nov. 10-Dee. 15$_.| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *.| Nov. 10-Dee. 15 *.| Nov. 10-Dec. 15. .| Nov. 10-Dee. 15¢*.| No open season... | 
..| Nov. 10-Nov. 20¢* |_. cincneminiats -| Nov. 10-Nov. 20f_| Nov. 1-Dee. 31...) Nov. 10-Nov. 20.- pt. 1-Sept. 5....| No open season. ..| Nov. 10-Nov. 20_. 
| Oct. 15-Nov. 152% } -| Oct. 15-Jan. 31 f+. vi --| Och 23, 9-Now. 1, Bho. e- 
Nov. 1-Dee. 31 *. ./ Nov. 1-Dec. 317 
35 Nov. 20-Feb. 15 ..| & Dee. 1, 1931... 
36 | ae | No open 
37 | Nov. 15-Jan. 1.... Nov.15-Nov. 252° 
38) es > No M season _ 
30 | Sept. 10-Oct. 20 No open season 
| Oct. 15-Oct. 31 + Oct. Ts-Oct 31 pen 
| Nov. 1-Nov. 8. Nov. 1-Nov. 15¢°| Nov. 1-Nov. 1 
41) 
42/5 
43 | - 
“4 | Nov. 15-Jan. “4 
45 Nov. 16-Dec. 31% 45 
46 | No open season N nani | 6 
47 ‘ 4 Oct. 1-Get. $i Sept. 15-Nov. 30_-| 47 
48 | Virginia + * Nov. 15-Dee. 31 ** | Sept. I-Jan. 31*...| Nov. 15-Jan. 31 ...| 48 
49 | Washington... ..... sowe . (*) | y () 49 
50 | West Virginia.................| Dee. 1-Dee. 100+ -~-+---+--+-=++-| Oct. 15-Dee. 31...) Sept. 16-Nov. 30*.| Nov. 1-Nov. 30... 50 
51 | Wi Bose a ° .-| Dee. 1-Dee. 10c%*..| No open season - . -| Nov. 1-Jan. 1 t...| Nov. 1-Jan, 1* ...| No open season | No open season 51 
52 Sept. 15- Nov. 150") No opea ame *.f s sinialleedaliaiaibaiatotedl bencnadenanadadsae Aug. 15, 1939 No open season*.. 52 
| 
53 Alberta® | | | peocessuscoesoosse No open season* . J No open season...) No open season... .!. -| 88 
54 | |. | (*) 9) - *) - 54 
55 | No open season...) No open season... 
<= | 56 | New Brunswick | | No open season. ..| 
& | 57 | Northwest Territories « § } pt. 1-Dec. 31 
Zz | 58 | Nova Scotia® Ke ¢ Nov. 15¢°.| Oct. 16-Nov. 15¢°* No open seaso 
< | 59 | Ontario seco Sept. 15-Nov. 25 .| Sept. 15-Nov.25¢°*___ a © open seaso 
© | 60| Prince Edward Island. ..------/... ‘ ~ ...| Nov. 1-Feb. No open season 
| 61 | Quebec sh te SOE Sept. 1-Nov. 30 Sept. 10-Dec. 31 d**| Oct. 15-Jan Sept. 1-Dec, 15. 
62 | Saskatchewan... ... . Nov. 15-Dee. 14d°* Nov. 15-Dec. 14%... ..... a No open season... 
© | Veliet......2.2...-c0ce2-e~ Aug. I-Mar. 1d'..| Aug. 1-Mar. 1d*..|....-..... : -| Sept. 1-Mar. 15. 
































The following extracts are from the foreword writ- . Mary 
—< by 7? ‘+> T. Hornaday, former director 4 
” the New Yor oological Park, New York City, an 
Dr. Hornaday says: eminent naturalist author and wild life conservationist. 


6c E HAS given us the most bears in the case are wonderful animals, and 
wonderful bear lore, and it is perfectly certain and sure that the serious Mass 

s h f people of both the United States and Alaska 

bear pictures, that ever came out o do not for one moment either desire or in- 
Alaska—so far as we are aware.” tend that either of them shall be exterminated, 
nor even come within a thousand miles of it. 
We are glad that Mr. Holzworth had no desire 


“At the precise moment when the great to slaughter bears. 


* * * 


Alaskan Brown Bear needs a new exponent “Mr. Holzworth has had amazingly inter- 
and another able champion, Mr. Holzworth esting contacts with the Alaskan Brown Bear, as 
modestly steps into the arena to exhibit the and the Grizzly. . . . His book is delightfully oad 


splendid personality of that animal, and de- written, and it is as fresh as a mountain 

fend its right to a permanent place in the breeze. To read about these fine, clean and 

sum. . + - by no means ‘murderous’ bears is all worth 
* |. . In mind, body and estate, both the while. Read it—and study its pictures. 
The story of the Grizzly and Big Brown bears of Alaska, bear habits, manners and 


characteristics, together with notes on mountain sheep and caribou, collected by 
the author for the United States Biological Survey. Illustrated by photographs. 






$5.00 


For Sale at all 
aaa aed G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 
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NS HERE SHOWN ae BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed 
in regard to sunset and sunrise provisio: 


eR BULT OLT FEDERAL | AND STATE LAWS 


The term 
obtain from State game co: 


seasons for NEWFOUND: 
Yormers’ Bulletin on 


Alsbama.— Does, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Mobile and Baldwin Counties, 
Nov. 1-Jan. 31 only. 

i hibited on bird and game and in closed 

a a! Kral and 7) Partofshikof ¢ in Keystone 

instant, Oe aad te, ——— ly way — 

Craze to Snowslide Gulch, fog a road o 

Coren Ri Dec. 31 (except in closed areas on 

— cra yaton Mies Summit and Eagle Summit, no sea- 

Y dese season. Deer (male with horns 3 inches east of 


along nk of Skwentna River to summit of Alaski 
pata ro aka Bay on Iliamna Lake to Kamishak yi at all of 
ska Peninsula south and west of Kvichak River, Iliamns Lake, and old 
age from Kakhonak Bay to Kamisha! and on islands of Hawkins, 
goer Montages, ¥ Yakobi, and Shuyak; in rest of Territory, resi- 
n Black bear, no close sea: 4 


Arizona. — tail or mule deer, bear, and wild turkey, south of Gila River, and 
ees wail, rail, gali:nule, throughout om no open season. 
wou wre (Gombe 's, scaled), in tao County, no op2n season. Coot, Oct. 16- 
ev 30. Mourning -Dee. 1 Wiicernge a, J 15-Aug. 31. 
parelina Nov. I-Jan. 31. Squirrels, 8 1-Oct. 31, except 
Peed oquirel, in State, and, south of Gila and Sale Phiver base meridian, 
Chiricahua and Arizona tree squirrels, no open s2ason. 

Arkanses.— (male), turkey gobbler, Nov. 10-Nov. 15 and Dee. 20-Jan. 1; 
4, tn nal open season in State, Apr. 1-Apr. 30. Squirrel, in 
one and Lonoke Counties, Mey. 15- og 15 ~ Oct. 1-Jan. 1; 

in Ashley, Bradley, Chon, Cleveland, lumbia, D. Drew, 





fot ette, Lincoln, Ouachita, and Union Geastin, 
boyd Sen. ie aron county, no close season. Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 
Gaellinule, Nov. 1-Nov. 3 
© wy spike nate in Districts 2, Ps 9 and 3, Ai ae 


jalifornis.— Deer x. 

Sept. 14; in Ditriete 1 4 4h, 4% vg 4, 25, and 26, Se 16-Oct. 15; 
District 1% (mule deer mus' her “ h ani 
Bept. 16-Oct. 15; in District 1h, Sept. 1-Oct. 15. Bear, in Districts 1, 1%, 

2, and % | no close season. trict 13, 
Hor 1-Dee. 31. Bobwhite, in State, SS 
Districts 4, ws 4a, 4e, 19, 20, 20a, 21, ond pa | be hunted only on 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays, and opening and closing 

son, and in District 4a waterfowl may not be hunted on. 

Dove, iv Districts 4, 45;, and 4%, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. 
(For counties in each game district see ‘Game 





t.— owner of agricultural lands, member of family, or em- 

yes, may kill’ with shotgua or under p2rmit, with rifle, on own lands 

ceaaains fruit — tad growing crops, but must report killing to 
within 12 b 


Delaware.— Dove, New Castle ya Sept. 1-Dec. 1. 


—| it itted 1 hes of Eastern 
SE canal haat ween eG oan tie Heider, and on Viuiala shore of F Potomac. 


Florida.—Deer, wild turkey, in —— Nt ap Lo no open season. Quail, in 
Collier County, ea 20-Dec. 3 Ee! be taken on Iamonia, Jack- 
son, and Miccosukee Lakes in can maa Jefferson Counties on a, 

Vednesday, and Friday only of each week during open season. Rail, 
Sept. 15-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Nov. 20-Nov. 30. 


—Deer, in Dade, Dawson, Catoosa, Chattooga, Fannin, Gilmer, Gor- 

ion, Habersham, Lumpkin, Murr: Pickens, Rabun, Stephens, Towns, 

Union, Walker, White, and Whitheld Counties, no open season. oz 

=~ no open season. (Quail, in Pierce County, may be hunted on 
Tuesda: and Thursdays only. Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 


Idaho. sane mountain goat, in Adams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Lemhi, and Valley Counties, and in Idaho County south of Main Salmon 
and east of Little Salmon, Oct. 6-Oct. 31; in Clearwater County north and 
west of North Fork and Little North Fork Ym gs River, Oct. 15-Nov. 
30; in rest of Clearwater County, Oct. 1-Nov. and in rest of Idaho 
County, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; deer, in Clark, Samet po ve Madison, and 
Teton Countie: Out 11-Oct. 20; in Benewah, Bonner, Boundar: , Kootenai, 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in 
Gem County, Oct. *6 Oct. 31; in Bannock, Bear Lake, Caribou Franklin, 
Oneida, Power, and Twin Falls Counties, Oct. 20-Oct. 30; in Washington 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. Mountain sheep (ram only—under ial license. 
fee, nonresident, $50, resident, $25), in Valley and Lemhi Counties only, 
Oct. 15-Oct. 25: Elk, in Clearwater and Idaho Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Modiece. and Teton Counties, Dec. 1-Dee 
15; in Franklin County, Oct. 20-€ 3 er, elk, mountain goat, moun- 
tain sheep, no open season, Pia alt a above. Bear in Benewah, Bonner, 
Boundary, pe coy Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, and Shoshone 
Counties, Sept. 1-May 31; in rest of State, no close season. Waterfowl, 
coot, Wilson's snipe, in Boundary, Bonner, Kootenai, Benewah, and Sho- 
shone Counties, Sept. 16-Dee. 31. (See “Game Laws, 1930-31,"" for local 
seasons on upland game birds.) 





ere —Squirrel, in northern zone, . pt. 1-Dec. 1; in central zone, Aug. 
c. 1; in southern zone, July 1-Dee. 1. (For counties in each zone, 
a’ Game Laws, 1930-31.") 


ee eat, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; vad squirrels, no open season. Rail, 
Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 


Kentucky.—Coot, Nov. 1-Dee. 31. 


—Deer, in 3 Avoyelles, Rapides, Vernon, and all parishes 
north thereof, Dec. 1-Jan. 15; in parishes south, Nov. 1-Jan. 5. 


Maine.— Deer, Oct eg 30, except in Androscoggin, Cumberland, Kenne- 
Waldo, and York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 

A Washington Counties, Nov 1-Dec. 15. Ha: are, 
coggin, Cumberland, Sagadahoc, and York Counties, Oct. 

1-Feb. 28. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. (See also “Game Laws, 1930-31.”) 


Maryland. —Drer (male—having 6-inch antler), in Allegany County and 
— game preserves inclosed with 7-foot fence in Washington County, 
Dee. 1-Dec. 15; in Garrett County, Dec. 1-Dee Squirrel, dove, addi- 
tional open season, Sept. 1-Sept. 30, except in Allegany and Garrett 
i Oct. 1-Nov. 9 only. Squirrel, Nov. 10-Dec. 31, and dove, 
Nov. 10-Dee. 15, in Baltimore, Harford, and Howard Counties. Wild 
fray eat. Gossett County, Nov. 10, 1931. Grouse in Garrett County, 

ov. 


Massachusetts.—Deer, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampshire, and a 
Counties, Dee. 1-Dec. 13; in Nantucket County, no open seasot 
fs hare, in Berkshire County, no close se: Quail, in Essex, Hampden, 
lampehire Middlesex, Nantucket, Norfolk, and Worcester Counties, no 
season. Pheasant, in a County, Oct. 20-Nov, 2; 
p use, in Dukes County, no open season. Water ‘fowl, Wils: snipe, cool, 
in Dukes and ‘Nantucket Counties ona south and east of Cape Cod Canal 
in Barnstable County, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. 








Michigan.—Director of conservation may shorten or close season or othef- 
Wise restrict the taking of any species of game. Deer, in Upper Peninsula 
Crawford, losco, Kalkaska, 


and in Alcona, Alpena, Benzie, Cheboyga: 
ne 








Roscommon Counties 0} ower Penin " 
Lower Peninsula, Oct. 15—Jan 1; Chena en nsula, Oct. 1-Jan. 31. Grouse, 
Prairie chicken, introduced pheasant, in Upper Peninsula, no open season. 
Minnesota.—Bear, in 1930, Nov. 15-Nov. 25; in 1931, Apr. 15-May 15. 
Mianlesippi.— Dove, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Boards of supervisors may shorten 
seasons. For local regulations soni to sheriff of county clerk. 











ptarmigan 
joners the full text of game og in States where hunting is 1 again 


JUNDLAND and MEXICO are not included in the tables, but are summarized in the last two Pi phs 
on “Game Laws for the Season 1930-31,” and « directory of game protection officials may be tad free any taeed, on 


PN ey A a = ym 


Stentene— Bow, either om, ts io Rasgem 1: Lincoln, Madison, 
ties, and i part of | Revaii County, ms is 
pag 16; = either sex, «7 of Rav 2)-Oct. 20, 

in Biaine, Carbon, Carter, , Dawson, Goraeld, jusselshell,  Metoue 


parts of G 
Oct. 15-Nov. 15; in 
aig 15; in 
in Granite ‘baie in part Powell County, N: lov. 10-Nov. 12; in 
ders Sora be hate sty Beg 12-Nov. 14; in part of Ra 
b in Park County, Oct. 15-Dec. 20; in rest of State, no 
may make i affecting peasons 





New Hempshire.—Deer, in Cros County, Oct. 15-Nov. 30; in Carroll County, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 15; in in Cheshire County, Dee. 1-Dec. 15; in Grafton County, 
Nov. I-Dee. 15; bg tL 1-Dee. 31. Rufed in Cove 

and Counties, Bo open season. Cock Wsboro, 
Merrimack, Thoctingham and Strafford Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 6. 
Rail, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 

New Jersey.—Quail, in Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Mags 18 158, 

Somerset, Sussex, Union, and Warren aide tae AWK 1933. adel 
grouse, in Essex, yey paren, Salaiere, 
and Union Counties, Mar. 9, 

New York.—Commission —- shri open season on game (see “Gams Laws, 
1930-31"). aq 15-Nov. 15, except in 
Greene County, Norn 1-) myx My 8; on own laod with shotgun only in Dutchess 
County, Nov. 7 Nov. —— Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delawa: i, ee 

and Orange Counties. N ‘ov. 1-Nov. 15:1 to sect of Stdbe, no epee able 
Bear, unprotected, in Clinton, Delaware, oy Franklin, Greene, ‘sod 
Ulster Counties, but license and Me eet 
to Oct. 5 


jossess them from Nov. 
15. 2 Warne, 0 ~~ te , 


yg 3, ia tario, Orleans, Livi . Monroe, N 
een oa T Countiee, Oct. 15-Mar. 31 
$2 a. s ge il, in Dutchess, Greene, , Put ¥ 
aoe festchester Cou! atlas, Nov. 15-Nov. 30. 


asta hare, Ou. 3 s8-BMee. 1, Cottontail rabbit, Nov. 1- 
Dec. 31. Fox squirrel, no 
North ng os pee east of por ineludi Person, Orange, Chatham, 
Moore, Richmo: Scotland ties, “Oct. 15-Jan. 15; in rest of 
State, °, Bept. 15-Jan. 1. — Nov. 1- Nov. 30 
North Dakota. —White-breasted and sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16. 
ee oes te yyy Cavalier, yao amc and Rolette Counties only, 
no 
ento-ed, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Gallinule, Sept. 16-Nov. 30. 
ma.—Quail may not be hunted except on Montes, Wednesday, and 
Friday of each week di open season and on Thanksgiving riviis 
— Year we or the pooseding Saturdage, if thay 





‘asco 
only, 9 dave during’ October=-Oct 1 & 8, 12, is, 3 3, 8, and 38, 
ie ar in Mslheur County, Oct. 1-Oct. 3 

Jac! kson and 3 


1930; Chinese 
Sounties, Nov. 1- 





P i yith Board of Game 
burg, for ae pen seasons and other restrictions on hi . Wild 
turkey, S Fayette, Gumatte, and Westmoreland Counties, On 5, 1931. 
Gallinule, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 

Bhode Iland.—Cock pheasant, in town of New Shoreham (4 days only), Oct. 
he 5, and 19, and Dee. 3; in town of Jamestown (2 days only), Nov. 





South Carolina.—Decr, in Greenville, Oconce, and Pickens Counties, open 
season one day only—Jap. 1,1931. In Lexington, =e Sal 
Pn wag no season. Quail (partridge), in Jamberg Coun! Nov. 

in Conon herokee, ag Fairfield, Greenville, and York Contin 
ies 7 tebe 1; ytsag em County Dec. 24-Mar. i 
Nov. , and Dee. 2 1; in 
Seluda Counties, Nov. on Feb. 16. 
Nov. 27-Feb. 1; in Greenville sats. 9) 
in Lancaster County, Nov. 27-Feb. 
griss Day rabbits may be hunted ee... 
Doves, also Sept. 1-Sept. 30. 
ad saeamiacodia (male with visible horns), in Meade, Lawrence, Penning- 
ton, Custer, and Fall River Counties only, Nov. 1-Nov. 20. Chinese, ring- 
necked, ot English pheasants, ruffed grouse, prairie chicken, nated, ‘while 
breasted, or sharp-tailed 
regulations of Game 
Cones — Deer in Carter, Cheatham, Johnson, dawg and Unicoi Counties, 


0 open se nicol 
Couction Nov Nov. 20- Carter C County, Nov. 1t-Ses. 15; 
1o-Feb. FA in Fayette County, 10- ‘is: 
oe Mar. 1; in Hardin County, Dee. to Feb. 83 
in perenne hee bes io-Feb. 14; in H 





1; in Pickens County, 
, Newberry, and 
ud turkey in Cherokee one 


we tenag one day, = , 1931; 
tween September land Thseks: 
firearms and squirrels without 


ped grout aod ‘age grouse may only’ be takes under 


no 

urkey Greene, Aatect, and Weshingtoo Coun 
(Now 15, nw aus rage fl — nS in Claiberne 
| ae BO open season. 1-Nov. 30. , Nov. 1-Nov. 


Texas.—Black-tailed deer (male, with horn), west of Pecos Rive. Nov. 
. Eastland, Ly 


Hutebisesa, Parker, Palo Pinto, Roberts San Saba, oor 
i season. Squirrel, pod 1-July 31. Wild 


A ina, San Augustine, Sabine, T; ler, Jasper, Newton, ie ouston, 
Madison’ Trinity, Grimes, Walker, San Jacinto, Polk, Mont ery, Bo 
\ , and Washington Counties, . I~ 
Apr. 30 only. Wild turkey, in Stephens, Palo Pinto, 
Shacke! i and Harrison Cou nO open 
¢ worth nA Yyinnenn Counties, June 15, 1931. ~~ 
in Stephens County, no ‘ourning dove 4 
Sept. 1-Oct. 31; in South’ Z Zone, Oct. Oct. 1- po . dove 
in State, Aug. ‘'B-Oct. 31. Waterfowl, ec mage any in North 


Zone, Oct. 16-Jan. 31; in South Zone, Foon ven. & Sept. 1- 

Oct. "31. Gallinule, in North Zone, Get. 16-Nov. 2, in South Zone, 

Nov. 1-Nov. 30. North and South Zones defined in Service and Reg: 

ulator: Announsements, B. 8. No. 72, from Bureau of Bio- 

logical Surv y, Washington, Egy § ~ > hey th 
2g i 


Game, Fiat ae neo m, Austin, Tex. 
Uteh.—W. 's enipe, in Bea’ sg Grand, Iron, Kane, 
bag Tag jor sag San —_, Suvi. "Summit jintah, Wasatch, and 
Washi unties, Oct. 1-Jan. 15. Duck, in Fish Lake Game Preserve, 
b egg lov. 30. Gersnkaleuat tony Sinepukasnsucan quell dalek anes 


<0 Dantes Take bn eee en at tenn en eee 
roton or Lund’s Pond in town of Groton, 1937. Gallinule, 
Sept. ie-N ‘ov. 30. 


riod the date terminating the close season fe 
ns, as the Federal law prohibite hunting aniguatery game birds from St 


t shoo’ 
‘ ”” eae hare; “quail,” the bird known as “partridge” in the South; tro phen regered Cc di grouse, harp-tailed grouse, 
in the ‘able Sociud other semmhen> of the family except prairie chickens, meme . 
ABE ADVISED to mise! 


7m sunset to half an hour before sunrise, and some States further 
‘ola Westy a ae “partridge” in the North end “pheasant” 
OF MINOR IMPOBTANCE ARE OMITTED FROM THIS 


d to Paouarene 








a to the Dep: of Agri Wash D.C, 





Virginia.—Deer, in Kin: 
Rockit: sees? 
Prince —Jan. 5.2. ia eyo 
Bull elk with berms p Bone ‘visible above the hair 
Moa , aad Pulaski Poetry Squtrrel, in 
Bounty, Nov. 15-Jan. 31. 

not be hunted or ge ae op wi 


season, nor on , Princess Anne Sane “yy bon Beg 
days, or Bundays, 
deer (male), bear, rabbit, 
een oes one glen ae p-. dk, equirrel, and 


Wess tain orm a in earton. tare Mercer, and Mingo Counties, no 
Red equirrel, unprotected. 


Guat (male), in Pisses, & Barron, Chi; Lpeok. 
Langlade, Oconto, and all cou counties no: + thereof, Soe Ru Price. 
in rest of State, and does throughout ‘ate, no open season. Aguirre 
Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson, Kenc a, Muweakes, Ozaukee, ine, 
Waukeshs no open season; ia rest 








Coun! no open ; in Lincoln, Sublette, and Uinta Count 
Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in ‘eston Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Elk, 
ia Lincoln, Sublette, Sweetwater, and U! inties, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; 
in Sheridan and Johnson inties, Oct. 15-Nov. 14; in Big Horn County, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 10; im All Carbon ties, Oct. 1-Oct. 15; in 
c y, Get. 15-Nov. 15; in Fremont Park, and Tetoa 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in ite, no open season. Bull 
parts of sumeet, Soe and Teton 
Sept. 15-Nov. 15; in of Lincoln and ee, Sruntian, 


t ity, Sept. 15-Oct. 1; in Park Comte, Sept, 1-Gn Cou: 
inty, 5. 
: hen, in Carbon, ‘See ote 





CawaDa —C. i with C ssi National Parks of Canada, 
ose Ont., for full text of the Canadian Regulations on Migratory 
Alberta. —All big ome meet oot, one horns at least 4 inches long. Deer, moose, 
ee in Forest Reser of Rocky Mountains, under special ‘license, 
~Oct. 31. Der, south of North Seskatche “wan ran River and east of 
Canadian Pacific Railway from Edmonton to M |, no 
‘har p-tailed gr ee np lady Lek ay snug, Oat t-Oet te 5 Water. 
jout coot, hive ook: Sept 18- Des. 14, except north of 
Athabaska Ri 
... poovoner arti seasons on upland game birds fixed annually b; 
atone, which may be obtained from Game Comeauienay, 
Victoria, B. C. _ Bull moose, Aen Atlin, Fort George, Cari 


sept —Dee. Ly in Columbia Electoral 
in rest of vinee, no open season. Bull pol wy in 
except in Mackensie and Skeena Electoral Districts, 
District west of Fraser River, aad ex 


a! 

jumbia River), Sept. 15-Oet. 15; in rest of Province, no open season. 
[og mountain sheep, in Eastern District north of National 
Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet Electoral Districts south of the main 
pa mee ee River and west of Fraser River, and in Fi Cranbrook, and 
—_ a mieerlats, Sept. 1- Nov. 15; in seach of vinee, no open 
esonen Mountain goat, Eastern District ay hy and South 
Okanagan, mand Grand Forks-Greenwood Electoral ), AS Dec. 
15; in Western District (except on Vancouver Island), Sept. 1 15. 
Male deer (rule, white-tail, coast), in Eastern District (ex: whhee-teal 
in North and South Ok: an and Similkameen a Hae 

of summit of Midway ountains in Grand For! 
District, no open season), Sept. ee 15; in Western Danie Sept. 1s 
Dec. 15, except in North and South Saanich and Highland Districts on 


Vancouver Island, Sept. 15-Oct. ML, and except on Queen Charlotte 
Islands and Hornsby Pland. no open season. Bear (ex white or Ker- 
r), ii Hoster n District » Sept. I-June 30; in Western District, 


Sept. 15-June 30 
Ba damasailed 7 Se) eg 15. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson's enipe, in 
or a 31, except paooy os and coot in eg 
, iG her. 30; in Western 
except “dng Nov. 15-Feb. 28. Western District, west 
and south Atlin Electoral District, except for migratory 
Skeena and events Ler mips yr Districts exeludi that portion of 
Lillooet it of easterly railway yard limit of Alta Lake 
Railway Station. on Pacific C Great Eastern Railway in Lillooet Electoral 
District. astern District includes rest of Province. 


Manitoba.— Duck, north of 53d parallel, Sept. 1-Nov. 30. 


New Brunswick.— Dever, on Grand Manan, Cam lio, and Deer Islands, no 
a residen under $ > ane foam Minister, may 
cpeeiel Hesnee, ae 


Sates oa Wi sod Wilson's't aed 


Northwest Spatuieindnane caribou, mountain ae or mountain goat 
with young at foot, and their nny Soma no soon suunte. Governor General 
in may, by regulation, alter 


Scotia.— Moore, on Cape Breton Island, no Goose, brant, 
in Halifax, Shelburne, and Queens Counties, u rom Minister, 
Dee. 1-Feb. 14. Duck, rail, in Cumberland County, Sept. 16-Deet 31. 


Ontario.—Deer, buil moose, aoeth of Khnation 3 ational Railway, Sept. 15- 
Nov. 25; south of Canadian National Railway to Mattewa River, and 
Feuss Railway to Heron Bay, north shore Lake Superior, 

Oct. 20-Nov. 25; south th Canadian Pacis abd Heron Bay and and north 
Ni ing and French Ri: except on St. Island, Algoma District, 


Kipiasing ond 25), Nov. vNow v.25; and — of French and Mattewa 





Quebec.— Mover, south of Bt. Lawrence River, Sept. 20-Dec. 31. 


Seskatchewan.— Deer, moose (males only), caribou, north of Township 34, 
Nov. 15-Dee. 14; south of Township 35, BO Open season, 





NBWFOUNDLAND.—Hare, rabbit, ptarmigan, willow grouse or partridge, 
goose, plover, curlew, anipe, or other wild or m birds (except hawt: 


and crow, and ex Pp y or 
season), Oct. 1-Dee. 20. on 


MEXICO.— Deer (male), Oct. 16-Jan. 31 (in mountains about table lands); 
in northwest region (Lower Calif mule deer, 4 
no open season, Tae ad Salen. $-Dee. 31; south of Tropis 
phy, Tay A simone, meuniain sheep, menates, no open 
SES aes oe ae * ‘wh Ny 
oo: a ee mn Ont, , Se , SE By ly , 


goose, swan, Nov. ane gent Bary a 
a Aa oar Jaa. 31 4 





wad ype oh ew 
3. aes ijn "OP, 
Topir, Sept i i-Nov. 





Know your game laws, both State and Federal. Read them carefully. Know what you're doing before you do it. 
Ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law. No sportsman will wilfully break a game law. There is no excuse 


for him to do so unknowingly 
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Edited by Capt. Paut. A. Curtis 


THE IMPROVEMENT 
IN SKEET 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


N the September issue of Fietp & 

STREAM we published the scores of the 

Ohio State Skeet Championship held 

on June 26th, 27th and 28th, at the 
Lakeside Skeet Club, Youngstown, Ohio. 
fo reiterate, this match, in which there 
were twenty-nine contestants, was won by 
Mr. Frederick Hamilton, with a score of 
ninety-five out of one hundred and the 
runner-up was F. W. McIntyre of Mas- 
ury, Ohio, with ninety-three out of one 
hundred. The team championship was won 
by the Yankee Skeet Club of Masury, 
Ohio, with four hundred and sixty breaks 
out of a possible five hundred. 

The writer did a lot of think- 
ing when he first read these scores. 
He is frank to admit that for a 
long time he has been troubled by 
some of the scores which have 
been brought unofficially to his 
attention. It didn’t seem possible 
to him that they could be authen- 
ticated. Like many other shooters, 
he had the idea pretty firmly estab- 
lished in the back of his head that 
when a man could make twenty- 
five or fifty straight at skeet, there 
was something wrong with the 
conditions under which he was 
shooting. There had to be a trick 
in it somewhere. 

His memory went back to those 
days when he and a few friends 
first laid out a crude skeet course 
at the Campfire Club, where they 
diligently practiced every Sunday. 
This was in spite of the criticism 
of the majority of the gang who 
didn’t have the courage to try it 
for fear of the joshing that would 
come their way because of the 
poor scores which they were likely 
to make. 

Our first skeet layout was on 
a hillside. True, the conditions 
were bad, but they were sporting. 
One had a good sound foundation 
for his feet at only three or four 
of the stations. At No. 1 he was 
shooting uphill and at No. 7 he 
was shooting down. We had to 
shoot with the sun in our eyes 
because if we had turned the lay- 
out around, we would have pep- 
pered people on the rifle range. 
Stones marked the stations and 
the traps were exposed and pulled 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











by long ropes. The fellows that loaded 
those traps and then ran back to the end 
of their strings were just about as busy 
as a brace of setters in a bird field. 
Eventually, we moved to another field 
and built elaborate trap houses for the 
protection of the operators. After that we 
moved once again to even better condi- 
tions; but that isn’t a part of this story. 


A Scottish version of skeet. Shooting double incoming 
targets at the shooting school of Dickson & Sons, gun- 


makers, Edinburgh, Scotland 





What the writer is driving at is that 
when we started, which was tour winters 
ago, we told everybody that the man who 
could break 50 per cent to begin with was 
shooting well, and three or four of us that 
av eraged around eighteen or nineteen flat- 
tered ourselves that we were pretty good. 

For two seasons, the writer, Dr. Richard 

3urkhart and the famous old rifle cham- 
pion, John Hession, were cocks of the 
walk. There weren't "another three men in 
the Club that could hold their own with us 
and we broke from eighteen to nineteen 
out of a possible twenty-five. 

Finally, a non-resident member blew in 
from the West in a ten- gallon hat. He had 
decided that Wyoming was too cold and 
that he was going to ‘spend the winter in 
New York. He got the skeet “bug,” too. 
One day, after shooting remark- 
ably well, he announced that he 
was going to break twenty-five 
straight. If my memory serves me 
correctly, he shot twenty-four 
rounds of skeet that day. He was 
shooting from early in the morn- 
ing to almost dark, but when he 
got through he had accomplished 
his ambition. He was the first man 
that ever made _ twenty-five 
straight, so far as I know. He is 
also the last man in the Club to 
have made such a score, and that 
was three years ago. His name is 
Ernest Miller. We didn’t worry 
very much about his score. We 
shrugged our shoulders and at- 
tributed it to doggone stubborn- 
ness. We flattered ourselves that 
we could do the same thing with 
the same amount of practice, and 
maybe we could; but we either 
lacked the incentive or we didn’t 
have the stuff in us to try. 


VENTUALLY, the writer 

got the bright idea that scat- 
ter or brush loads for the incom- 
ers would be a smart trick to pull 
on the rest of the crowd. For 
three or four Saturdays and Sun- 
days he surreptitiously dropped 
five or six brush loads into his 
right-hand pocket, and as they had 
the tale of their success printed 
on them, he always carefully re- 
frained from ejecting them on the 
ground and put the empties back 
into his pocket. For two or three 
weeks he was high gun and 
chuckled up his sleeves. Then one 
day, Jack Hession inadvertently 
dropped a shell while walking up to 
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For Duck Shooting Thrills, 


Super-X with Lubaloy Shot 
For discriminating shooters who 
want the very finest shot shells to 
be had, Super-X is loaded with 

(copperized) shot, giving 
even greater range than the stand- 





Take Along Super-X Shells 


There's more real sport in pulling down 
a “high one” than there is in many shots 
at the average ranges. 


When you go out for ducks, use the 
famous long-range Super-X shotgun 
shell. It is just as effective on the high- 
flying ducks as it is on those that come 
in close. 


Clean kills at remarkable distances are 
possible with Super-X because the pel- 
lets in the shot charge all travel toward 
the bird at practically the same speed, in 
a compact mass, instead of stringing out. 


That's the exclusive Short Shot String 
featureof theSuper-X load. Try Super-X. 
You will never be satisfied with any 
other shell for duck or goose shooting. 


Let us send you interesting, free descrip- 
tive literature describing the WesTeRN 
Super-X, Field and Xpert loads. West- 
ERN shotgun shells and Lubaloy car- 
tridges are sold by dealers everywhere. 


For quail, rabbits and other upland game, 
shoot Western Field shells or Western 
Xpert shells. Xpert is a hard-hitting, 
top-quality load ata popular price. 
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ard Super-X chilled shot loads. World’s Champion Ammunition 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1022 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. jersey city, 24°"s’, Oe Biancisco, Cal 

















DOES 3 IMPORTANT 
THINGS to keep 
guns FIT -:- 


Every gun should be well-oiled for quick, 
accurate shooting. But mere lubrication is 
not enough. Gun care must go further. 

Unless the oil you use cleans and protects 
as well as lubricates, you are giving your guns 
only one-third the care that they deserve. 

Three-in-One Oil does all three jobs. And 
because it is a scientific blend of three 
different oils—animal, mineral and vegetable 
—it does each better than any ordinary oil 
ever can. That’s why most Army and Navy 
men prefer 3-in-One; why thousands of 
hunters use it year after year. 

Applied to moving parts, it cleans and 
brightens them; provides lasting gum-free 
lubrication. Used inside and outside the 
barrel, it protects against rust and pitting. 
Perfectly, for 3-in-One does not evaporate. 
Also preserves and polishes the stock. 

Handy cans and bottles. Sporting goods, 
hardware, drug and general stores. Write 
for sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 70 


130 William Street, New York 
FACTORIES: Rahway, N. J. Montreal, Que. 






CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 
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| the mark. The writer, in a fit of gallantry, 
| picked it up for him and to his disgust, 
noticed that he wasn’t the first man to 
think of brush shells and hide them in 
his pocket. From that time on John’s 
scores improved, too. Then we all started 
| using them, and our average went up to 
twenty-one or twenty-two and has been 
around there ever since. 


Every once in a while we heard of a: 


phenomenal score set up by some fellow 
back in the bush that we didn’t know any- 
thing about, and we said to ourselves “It 


j | can’t be as hard to do where they are 
| shooting as it is here. We would like to 


see these guys that make these big scores 
come over and try it at the Campfire 
Club.” As a matter of fact, they never 


| did, but we went farther afield. We heard 


of a little club at Valhalla, only about 
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not afford to shoot more than that with. 
out a big pocketbook. At most clubs he 
can shoot a round for $1.15. In other 
words, it only cost about fifty dollars per 
season to shoot as we did. Now, if it is 
worth fifty or a hundred dollars more to 
a man to get himself into the expert Class, 
there is no reason why he shouldn't do it, 
And that’s what most of the experts are 
doing. As a result, skeet shooting is ac- 
quiring a set of dyed-in-the- wool. “skeet- 
ers,” just as standard trapshooting did 
“sixteen-yard-down-the- line men.” And 
those that stick to it are in most instances 
the closest to the top. That doesn’t mean 
to say that a man can’t make a fair score, 
once he learns the game, without prac- 
ticing all the time. 

he writer took it upon himself to 
write to Mr. William H. Foster, Presj- 





The new Remington “Sportsman” 20-gauge autoloader—a good gun for skeet 


ten miles away. We decided to go there 
and show the country boys how skeet 
shooting was done. Much to our sorrow 
we found three or four of them, and par- 
ticularly one big bird, weighing about 
230 pounds, with a little 20- bore gun in 
his huge mits, who were consistently 
knocking out twenty-threes and twenty- 
fours. In fact, when the big fellow didn’t 
get at least one twenty-five, he had a tough 
Sunday. There was another bird there 
with a 28-bore that was breaking eighteen 
or nineteen right along. 

Slowly but surely it began to dawn 
upon the writer that possibly the real 
answer was the devout enthusiasm which 
these fellows were showing for it. We 
had a lot of things to interest us at the 
Campfire Club. We could cast for trout, 
paddle a canoe, shoot on the pistol range, 
the rifle range, the shotgun range or the 
skeet range; or we could sit on the Club’s 
steps, swap lies and wait for lunch. We 
did all of these things. The fellows at the 
other club have nothing but a field with 
two trap houses and two traps on a wind 
swept hill-top, where they had to keep 
shooting to keep warm or go home. That 
probably is the answer to good scores. 
Like everything else, if one is to reach the 
pinnacle of success it must have his un- 
divided attention: he must do that or very 
little else in the sporting line. A fellow 
can’t become a crack at skeet if he goes 
out and shoots this Saturday and then has 
to go to a boat race the next Saturday 
and take Aunt Minnie and Cousin Hilda 
to the circus the week after that. He has 
got to shoot skeet at least once a week. 
In other words, he has got to shoot a 
whole lot. 

That first or second year that we had 
our skeet range, our enthusiastic little 
crowd probably shot every Sunday morn- 
ing for three to four months. . We had 
enough men there so that it was impos- 
sible for us to get in more than three 
rounds apiece between 10:30 and 1 o'clock. 
Sometimes we would stay over and shoot 
a round or two in the afternoon, but at the 
most, figuring fifteen to twenty Sundays 
and an average of three rounds and an 
occasional four-round day, we shot forty- 
five to fifty rounds of skeet in a season. 
On the other hand, it being an inexpensive 
game, there is no reason why a man could 


dent of the National Skeet Shooting As- 
sociation for advice, and found that he 
was one of many that was going through 
the same transitory stage. I asked him 
frankly whether he felt that conditions 
were uniform and if all scores reported 
were honest; and I feel that I cannot do 
better than publish his highly illuminating 
and convincing reply, together with the 
enclosed scores: 

“Dear Captain Curtis: 

“I have been delayed in answering your 
note waiting for the records of some of 
the older Skeet shoots to be drawn up, 
thinking that these would interest you in 
your discussion. I am enclosing the rec- 
ords for 1929 and 1930. Although they do 
not offer an exact comparison they may 
be of interest to you. 


HAVE made the statement before this 

that I believe that Skeet is responsible 
for the greatest group of versatile shotgun 
pointers on artificial targets that the 
world has ever seen. In considering this 
fact, my memory goes back to the time 
when a small group of us were first ex- 
perimenting with what is now the sport 
of Skeet. In the group that was working 
on this proposition were some men who 
were as near finished wingshots on native 
American game as we would be likely to 
draw together. These men had shot quail, 
grouse and woodcock over a long period 
of years. When they first began to shoot 
at cross-flying targets of present-day 
Skeet velocity, 50 per cent of the hits was 
considered remarkable. When what now 
corresponds to Station 8 was first attempt- 
ed, it was considered a wonderful feat 
to hit one. However, following the same 
course that other sports have in their 
advancement, some of the group began to 
solve the mysteries and the others soon 
took advantage of the knowledge and 
gained skill. 

“Up to a short time ago we have been 
ready to say that 80 per cent in Skeet 
shooting was to be considered an excel- 
lent and satisfactory performance. Fur- 
thermore, we were saying that the scores 
in Skeet would never approach those made 
in regulation trapshooting. Yet, we have 
at this time a group of men, many of 
whom, to my personal knowledge are not 
thoroughly trained field shots; yet they 
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Ammunition You Can 
Shoot with Confidence 





Fo almost half a century The Peters Cartridge 
Company has been a manufacturer of ammu- 
nition exclusively—the first manufacturer of 
ammunition to load by machinery—the first to 
have a shot tower—the only firm today able to 
prove its product by the exclusive process of 
Spark Photography. 

The Peters Cartridge Company does not make 
any guns—but specializes exclusively in ammu- 








nition for any and all makes of guns—shotguns, 
rifles or revolvers. 

Whether it be in Metallics or Loaded Paper 
Shells, Peters is the “Ammunition You Can 
Shoot With Confidence.” Write today for free 
booklet entitled FROM TRIGGER TO TARGET. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-27 


CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 


New York 





E LER S 





AMMUNITION 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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ke Here’s the 

Hunting Outfit 
for You! 


ON’T take our word for it. Read 

whata hunter downin Arkansas 
wrote us the other day: “You all 
have one of the best hunting outfits 
on the market today. I received a 
RED HEAD Coat and Breeches for 
Christmas two years ago. They have 
gone through three seasons of quail 
hunting and there is not a break in 
them. I have found them durable, 
warm and waterproof. Here’s from 
a strong believer of the ‘RED HEAD’ 
brand!” Have your dealer show you 
this hunting outfit today or write for 


Free Equipment Book 


All the latest RED HEAD Equipment for 
hunters: shell vests, caps, breeches. 
gun cases, holsters, shell bags, etc. 
Write today for your free copy. 


Red Head Brand Co. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON- 80 SOUTHARDCO. 
925-29 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 










EQUIPME®@ 





FOR HUNTERS 





Field 


are breaking better than 95 per cent of 
their Skeet targets. 

“There are many fields in the country 
where a few become good shooters early, 
and these fields invariably produce full 
squads of excellent shots. No reason can 
be given other than that the newcomers 
profit by the coaching and experience of 
those who are already proficient and also 
acquire the confidence required to break 
Skeet targets regularly. 

“In visiting, as I have, a large number 
of Skeet fields, especially in their early 
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there certainly can be an interesting dis- 
cussion of just how fast the average per- 
son can be trained to perform in a really 
wonderful way when given a problem, 
together with an incentive. 

“Speaking from a personal standpoint, 
I would be entirely without a sense of 
humor if I didn’t get something of a kick 
out of a situation where I was once looked 
upon: as a marvel at Skeet shooting, sim- 
ply because I was one of the pioneers in 
it and learned“some of the tricks early. 
Now, 75 per cent of those who appear 





7 tam killed by D. F. Kruger and party in ‘ale East yu The male lion 
on the right is the largest our correspondent has ever seen, weighing almost 800 Ibs. 


stages, I have noticed how regularly the 
newcomers at the game start in with only 
a very mediocre performance, regardless 
of their previous shooting training. Sta- 
tion 8, for instance, comes in for a great 
deal of criticism at this time, since the 
beginner claims that such a mark is un- 
hittable, or hittable only by the rarest 
chance, 

“In visiting such fields a few weeks 
later you will see the @verage shooter 
already fallen into the trick of breaking 
Skeet targets and turning in good scores. 
Station 8 as a problem has been solved 
and no more attention is given this shot 
than any of the others. 

“It will always be amazing to me how 
fast the average person who takes up 
Skeet shooting becomes what I regard 
as a far more skillful gun pointer than 
any group that has appeared up to this 
time. I am not speaking of the perform- 
ance that is turned in in making tremen- 
dously long runs in regulation trapshoot- 
ing with the endurance and nervous sta- 
bility that is required. I am, rather, speak- 
ing of the alert skill and versatility that 
is displayed when a person who has never 
shot a shotgun more than one hundred 
times in his life can break upward of 22 
Skeet targets before he has finished out 
his first thousand rounds. 

“The department of Skeet that has been 
interesting me a great deal of late has 
been the use of the 410 shotgun. 

“One of the New Jersey shooters who 
is probably as reliable a Skeet shot as 


| there is in the country today, took up the 


410 for the purpose of making a 25 with 
it. He accomplished this feat on his 87th 
Skeet round. 

“Last week one of the best shooters in 
Massachusetts attempted the same thing 
and made a straight 25 on his 37th try. 
There are a number more who have 
broken several 22’s and 23’s. 

“What's coming next I don’t know, but 


on the Skeet fields where I do, shoot as 
well if not better. There is one consola- 
tion in this, and that is that some of the 
greatest field shots that I know of are in 
exactly the same boat, and take their lick- 
ings regularly from a group who have 
never fired a shot over a pointing dog. 
Still further satisfaction is derived from 
seeing some of the old-time trapshooting 
professionals trying to compete with this 
same group. They are not even in the 
running. 
Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Foster 
President 
National Skeet Shooting Ass'n” 


The official scores are as follows: 

MASSACHUSETTS: The first Mas- 
sachusetts State Skeet Championship match 
was held at the Everett Gun Club, West 
Everett, Mass., April 18th and 19th, 1929. 
Program, 50 targets. Winner, Mr. Philip 
W. Bache, 47 x 50 (20-gauge). Runners- 
up, Mr. Wm. Harnden Foster, 46 x 50 
(20-gauge) and Mr. M. M. Johnson, Jr., 
46 x 50 (12-gauge). 


EW JERSEY: The first State Skeet 

Championship was held on the grounds 
of the Hudson County Rod & Gun Club, 
Moonachie, N. J., May 18th and 19th, 
1929. Program, 100 targets. Winner, Mr. 
Geo, W. Hill, member of the Wildwood 
Grove Club, N. J., 91 x 100. Runners-up, 
Mr. H. S. Dreiser, Hudson County Club, 
89 x 100, and Mr. A. C. Strahlendorf, 
Hudson County, 88 x 100. 

IOWA: 1929 State Shoot held at the 
Malvern Gun Club, Malvern, Iowa, June 
24th, 1929. 100 target match. Mr. L. D. 
Fletcher and L. A. Barkus tied for first 
place honors, breaking 92 x 100. Fletcher 
was declared the winner on a toss of a 


coin. 
WISCONSIN: The first State Skeet 
Championship of Wisconsin was held on 
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‘Ducks... 


only sit on Gun-Barrels 





“Out in the marsh,” says Wilbur 
Corwin, noted guide of Great 
South Bay, “you want a shell 
that’s going to REACH them 
and have something left over 
when the shot gets there...I 
shoot Ajax Heavies.” 


- . 


AYBE you don’t know Wilbur 

Corwin—but that’s your hard 
luck. He’s the kind of guide a fel- 
low likes to have alongside of him 
whether it’s in a battery out in 
the bay or in a meadow box on a 
point. His famous game register 
includes the names of world-famous 
authors, supreme court justices, 
baseball players, and princes of 
the blood from overseas. And when 
Corwin talks about guns and ammu- 
nition—when he says, “I shoot 
Ajax Heavies” —folks usually stop 
to listen. 


“Ducks,” said Corwin one night 
while a little group hugged his fire- 
side and listened to the howl of 
the Nor’ wester outside, “ducks often 
fly high and wide but darn seldom 
in a way you could call handsome. 
Nine times out of ten, particularly 
in advanced season shooting when 
birds are ‘scary’, they offer a quick 
sporting shot at long range that 
calls for ammunition with REACH 
to it...and that means Ajax Heavies. 


“Ajax Heavies not only reach the 
high and wide flyers, but their ex- 
tra range gives you that added split 
fraction of time for correct leading 
and alignment that often spells the 
difference between a hit and a miss.” 


There’s your shot-shell story in a 
nut-shell... Ajax Heavies offer you 
power, and lots of it...not just to 
increase your bag but to increase 
your sport. Besides, you'll like 
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in the Funny Pictures” 





Ajax Heavies for their appearance 
alone—black, with generous high 
brass base, lacquered or regular 
water-proofed casings, and made 
in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. 


oF 


There’s a U. S. shell or cartridge for every 
shooting purpose, for every shooter’s purse, 
including Climax, Climax Heavies and De- 
fiance shells, U. S. Improved Thirty-Thirties 
and other big game cartridges, Self-Cleaning 
rim-fires and center-fires, and the famous 
.22 N. R. A.’s. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


General Selling Agents: National Lead Company, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New York; National-Boston Lead 
Company, Boston; John T. Lewis Bros. &Co., 
Philadelphia; Merchants Hardware, Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


Us) AJAX 
HEAVIES 





PACKED 
WITH THE POWER 
OF A THUNDERBOLT 























Get out 
your gun? 


Of course you have kept 
the old favorite clean and 
well-oiled, but isn’t this 
the year you promised 
yourself a new gun—a 
modern weapon with an 
even finer balance than 
the old timer? 


Fortunately, as shoot- 
ing becomes more a sport 
for the few who love it, 
the standards are being 
Tuying 


better guns. Ammunition 


raised. Men are 


is improved. And what 
an infinite variety of use- 
ful accessories are now 

_ available to add to the 
season’s sport. 

Come and see us if you 
can. If not, write and tell 
us just what you need. 
We will choose a gun for 
you as carefully as if it 
were to be our own to use 
forever. 


Send for Gun Catalog 


ABERCROMBIE G& Fitcu Co. 


Ghe Greatest Sportinc Goons Store in the'World 


Mapisow Ave.arés" Sraeet. New Yorx 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 
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|the Jim Clark Skeet Field, Milwaukee. 

“Doc” Scharnhorst was winner. He broke 

| 80 x 100. Runner-up, C. Shultis, 77 x 100. 

MAINE: First annual State Skeet 

| Shoot held at the Lake Kezar Gun Club, 

Lovell, Maine. 200-target program = 
| by Mr. Tris Goldthwaite. Score 182 x 

| Runner-up, H. Perkins, 175 x 200. 
NORTH CAROLINA: | Statesville 
| Skeet Club, Statesville, N. C., September, 


g- 





D. F. Kruger, a reader of Fie.p & STREAM, 
who hunts and shoots lions, handicapped 
by the loss of his left arm 


1929. Mr. J. W. Thomas, Winston-Salem, 
broke 92 x 100 and was declared State 
Champion. Runners-up, N. E. Morrison, 
91 x 100. D. L. Brown, 90 x 100. 

TEXAS-SOUTHWESTERN SKEET 
CHAMPIONSHIP (Combined): July 
4th, 5th, 6th, 1929. Close to fifty shooters 
took part in this event. Winner of — 
western Championship, Mr. J. J. Dury, 
San Antonio, Texas; Mr. Felix Leake 
tied with 96 x 100. In shoot-off Dury 
broke 24 x 25 and Leake 23 x 25. Mr. 
H. C. Sparkman captured State Individual 
Honors, breaking 95 x 100. The Donna, 
Texas, Skeet Club, won 5-man team shoot. 
Score 442 x 500. 

ALABAMA: The second Alabama 
State Skeet Match was held at the Hunts- 
ville Gun Club, Huntsville, Ala., August 
Ist, 1929. Program, 100 targets. Winner, 
Mr. Paul Williams, 98 x 100. Runners- 
up, M. M. Hutchins, 93 x 100 and W. E 
Rape, 91 x 100 

LOUISIANA: State Individual Skeet 
Championship and South-Western Skeet 
Championship (Team and Individual), St. 
Bernard Gun Club. Louisiana State Cham- 
pionship won by J. C. Durham, St. Ber- 
nard Gun Club, scoring 98 x 100. Runner- 
up, Felix Leake, St. Bernard Gun Club, 
94 x 100. South-Western Individual 
Championship won by Felix Leake, St. 
Bernard Gun Club, New Orleans, La., 
97 x 100. Runner-up, H. C. Sparkman, 
Dallas Gun Club, Texas, 96 x 100. 

South-Western Team Championship 
won by the St. Bernard Gun Club Team, 
New Orleans, La., 465 x 500. Runners-up, 
Dallas Gun Club Team, Dallas, Texas, 
457 x 500 and Donna Gun Club Team, 
Donna, Texas, 457 x 500. 

Grand Team Championship won by the 
Donna, Texas, Skeet Team, 912 x 1000. 
Runner-up, Dallas Gun Club Team, Dal- 
las, Texas, 897 x 1000. 

Grand Individual Championship won by 
Felix Leake, St. Bernard Gun Club, New 
Orleans, La., 193 x 200. Runner-up, H. C. 











Sparkman, Dallas Gun Club, 190 x 200. 


High Gun over all: Felix Leake, St. 
Bernard Gun Club, New Orleans, La., 
672 x 700. Runner-up, H. C. Sparkman, 
Dallas Gun Club, Dallas, Texas, 657 x 700. 





Massachusetts Individual Skeet Cham- 
pionship 1930. Held at the Concord Rod 
& Gun Club, Concord, Mass. 50 Target 
Program. April 19th and 20th. Over 50 
shoeters took part in this event. Mr. 
Harold Wiswall was declared winner oi 
Massachusetts~ Skeet Championship for 
1930. He broke the remarkable score of 
50 x 50. This was the first time Mr. 
Wiswall had ever made a perfect score and 
he had been shooting Skeet for more than 
three years. J. Croxford, Boston, Mass. 
placed second in this event, broke 49 x 50. 


EW JERSEY State Skeet Champ- 

ionship held at the Hudson County 
Rod & Gun Club, Moonachie, N. J. New 
Jeresy State Skeet Championship: won by 
Arthur Strahlendorf (Hudson County 
Rod & Gun Club, N. J.), 98 x 100. The 
following shooters tied for second-place 
winner: Lohman, (Hudson County Club), 
Jones (Wildwood Club), Eagan (Rose- 
land Club). After a series of shoot-offs, 
Eagan (Roseland Club) was declared win- 
ner of second place and Jones (Wild- 
wood Club) third place. 

New York State Skeet Championship 
Tournament held at the Bay View Gun 
Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., June 15th, 1930. 
First New York Skeet Championship won 
by Dr. DeForest T. Layton, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Dr. Layton and J. Heintz of 
Canastota, N. Y., tied with 93 x 100. In 
shoot-off Dr. Layton broke 24 x 25 and 
Heintz 22 x 25. 

1000 Bird Skeet Match between Messrs. 
Eagan (Roseland Club, N. J.) and Jones 
(Wildwood Club, N. J.) held at the 
grounds of the Roseland Community Gun 
Club, Roseland, N. J., April 20th, 1930. 
Some remarkable results were achieved 
from this shoot, the outstanding of which 





D.F. Kruger, relative of Ex-President Oom 
Paul Kruger of the Boer Republic, and a 
buck which he killed 


was that in the first 500 birds there was 
only a difference of one bird. Wm. 
(Buddy) Jones, leading by one bird when 
they started on the second 500-target 
event, held ahead of his opponent and 
gained a few more birds, winning the 
match by the small margin of ten birds 
in a thousand. Final score: (Buddy) Jones 
963 x 1000, Joe Eagan, 953 x 1000. 

Only two men have made a perfect score 
with the small 410-gauge shotgun. The 
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Announcing “THE SPORTSMAN’ 


Y 








The New Remington Three-Shot 


Many sportsmen feel that a gun with more than three shots 
does not give the game a fair chance. Yet they want a 20 
gauge shotgun with fast action, single barrel, and single trigger. 

















In answer to this demand we present “The Sportsman”. Its beauty of 
design and workmanship will delight every lover of fine guns. Its 
capacity, limited to three shots—two in the magazine and one 
in the chamber—conforms to the sporting ideals of those who 
believe in conserving our game for future generations. 





* THE SPORTSMAN 


SPECIFICATIONS : Take down, hammerless, 
solid breech; 20 gauge; 3 shots, cross-bolt 
safety; 26 inch plain barrel in regular grade; 
also supplied with solid or ventilated rib; 
cylinder modified or full choked. Top of re- 
ceiver matted. American walnut pistol grip 
stock and fore-end both finely checkered. 
Barrel and receiverin rich glossy black finish. 
Regular stock dimensions I4 inches long, 2% 
inches drop at heel, 15 inches at comb. 
Weight about 6% Ibs. 


The light weight and superb balance of “The Sports- 
man” make it swing and handle with amazing 


Price, plainbarrel . 2. . . $56.75 
x Fr i I dic os sg. 18: ae $65.05 
— ventilated rib, , . . . $71.35 








Ss 
~. 





speed. It is finished with an atten- 
tion to detail usually found only on 
guns of much higher price. The re- 
ceiver is handsomely decorated on one 

side with ducks flying over a marsh, and on 
the other, with pheasants in the uplands. The 

fine checkering on fore-end and pistol grip lends 
distinction to this gun.“ The Sportsman” is designed 
for the true American sportsman and he will be 
proud to own one. 


This new gun should be in your dealer’s hands in September. 
We suggest that you place an advance order if you wish to 
get one in time to use it this fall. Write for a leaflet with a full 
description of “The Sportsman”. 





Ask your dealer to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 











REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 








© 1930 R. A. CO. 
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Where ean you 
mateh this value ? 


STEVENS 


No. 620 
Hammerless Repeater 


pax along this Stevens Ham- 
merless Repeater with you this 
fall . . .it will match any repeating 
shotgun regardless of price in 
accuracy, close, hard-hitting 
patterns and fast, smooth, de- 
pendable action. And think 






















~ 


of the saving! Think of a Now 
hammerless repeater built in 20 
to famous Stevens stand- Gauge 
ards, designed and pat- 


as well as 12 


ented by J. M. Brown- onl shame 


ing, the world’s 
greatest arms in- 
ventor, in 12, 16 
or 20 gauge, 
with these fea- 
tures, at 


*38°5 


GO 


Barrel—High pres- 
sure compressed steel, 
12 Gauge 29%’, 30” 
and 32” full choked, 
28” and 30” modified, 
26” and 28” cylinder 
bored. 16 Gauge 28” 
full, modified or cylinder 
bored. 26” cylinder bored. 
20 Gauge 26 and 28” cylin- 
der modified or full choke. 
Action—Hammerless, visible 
locking bolt. Safety firing pin. 
Independent safety, side ejec- 
tion. (Youcan’t discharge a620 
before it is closed and locked.) 
Receiver—Drop forged, solid breech. 
Easy, positive takedown. 
Stock—Checkered walnut, ca 

full pistol grip. ye ey slide 
handle, rubber butt plate, length 
1334", drop 2%". ay also be 
had in 12, 16 and 20 Gauge with 
solid raised matted rib. 


Don’t wait! See the 620 at your 
dealer’s and write us for details 


J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Owned and operated by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 514, Utica, N. ¥. 














The COMMAN DER 
AMERICAN MADE 
To Enjoy the Open 
4 Yburing Che Fall 


great sport to hunt, hike or 
travel during bracing fall days. A 
Wollensak COMMANDER will add zest to 
these sports. 

It is a 4-power ainonaes Os that 
view of 300 feet at 1000 yards. erous sized 
eyepieces lend themselves quickl to all eyes 
regardless of oor, No pupillary adjust- 
ment necessary. e objective lenses 
assure a broad, clear ree ait of view and give 


ves a field of 


splendid illumination in adverse lighting. 


Center screw focusing arrangement 
permits quick and accurate focusing. 


Light in weight, easy to carry. Sup- 
f in leather case with neck strap. 
f your dealer can’t supply you, write 
us for one 

Money back guarantee. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. 


919 HUDSON AVENUE 
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first to perform this remarkable feat was 
Mr. Ed. Sransky, well-known New Jersey 
Skeet Shooter. Mr. Sransky, a very fine 
shot with the large bore gun, decided that 
it was possible to make a perfect score 
with the 410-gauge gun. Mr. Sransky shot 
82 complete rounds of skeet over a period 
of time before he accomplished what he 
set out to do. He was the first man in the 
United States to break 25 with a 410- 
gauge. Mr. Louis Verza, Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts, was the second man to break 25 
with a 410-gauge. He broke 25 at the 
Everett Gun Club, West Everett, Mass. 
Mr. Verza shot 32 rounds before he broke 
a perfect score. 

One of the most outstanding scores that 


| has been drawn to my attention in a long 


time is that made by Everett Talmage of 
the Bridgehampton, Long Island, Skeet 
Club. In four consecutive fifty-bird match- 
es held in a Long Island tournament, he 
scored as follows: 
June 8th—24 and 25 
June 22nd—25 and 25 
July 6th—23 and 25 
July 13th—24 and 25 

This totals about 196 out of 200. 


Editor’s Note: It would appear from 
these scores that we have got to make skeet 
shooting harder to keep it out of the rut 
into which every sport inevitably falls 
when we have tdo big an expert class. For 
the purpose of competition, we believe 
that skeet should become a 20-bore game. 


A .22 “HIGHER POWER” 
By. Capt. Edward C. Crossman 


OME time in the merry month of 
June, a certain party shooting a rifle 


proceeded to distribute himself prone along 


a California rifle-range firing point and 


| turned loose what appeared to be an ordi- 








nary, garden-run Model 52, caliber .22 
target rifle. 

Immediately, therefore, all parties on 
or near this range abandoned whatever 
activities they had been engaged in at the 
time and went over to look into the mat- 
ter. They wanted to see what sort of a 
gosh darn gun he had, because the bullet 
had gone smacking up the range with a 
noise entirely unbecoming the humble .22 
long rifle. 

And so was fired the first shot in the 
West of what is the most interesting de- 
velopment in rim-fire ammunition since 
the coming of the rustless type of primer. 
In fact it is much more spectacular and 
interesting than the rustless primer, if 
less useful to the general run of shooters, 
because it has been observed that out of 
100 small-bore target rifle-shooting cranks, 
just 100 of them continue to clean their 


Also, unfortunately, there is a chamber 
pressure somewhere between 22,000 and 
24,000 pounds per square inch, as com- 
pared with around 14,000 for the old Les- 
mok match ammunition and probably. 16,- 
000 for the Kleanbore smokeless sort. 

The latter consideration makes the new 
cartridge emphatically unsuitable for 
poorly chambered, sloppy head-spaced and 
generally shoddy .22 rifles of which there 
are many in this country. 

Summing it up briefly, the new .22 Hi- 
Speed long rifle Kleanbore cartridge of 
the Remington Company is the same in 
every way in outward form and shape as 
the ordinary .22 long rifle and fits any 
rifle chambered therefor. This does not 
mean that it is necessarily safe in any 
such gun. 

The case is made of brass, not copper 
or gilding metal as in the past, because 
of the greater tensile strength of brass— 
35,000 to 40,000 pounds per square inch 
as against about 25,000 pounds for copper. 
This does not mean chamber pressure; 
it refers to tensile strength of materials. 





The acid test of a match cartridge—shooting at the Long Beach, California, esl 


rifles in spite of all the reassuring dope on 
the lid of the box about how the “hulls” 
won't rust guns. 

It would appear at this writing that 
with their new .22 HiSpeed, the Reming- 
ton boys have slipped one over on the pro- 
cession as they did three or four years 
ago with their Kleanbore primer. 

And the thing slipped over consists of 
a new .22 long rifle cartridge with brass 
cartridge case instead of one made of cop- 
per, nearly 25 per cent more velocity than 
the older .22 long rifle, and nearly 50 per 
cent more energy or striking power. 


The powder charge is 2.8 grains of a 
new cut of No. 93 smiokeless, as compared 
with 2.4 grains in ordinary Kleanbore. 
The velocity is about 1,300 feet as con- 
trasted with 1,050 to 1,070 feet for the or- 
dinary .22 long rifle. 

The energy is 145 to 150 foot-pounds 
as compared with around 100 foot-pounds 
for the regular .2 .22 long rifle. 

The bullet is of plain lead, hardened, 
but not copper-plated, and is of the Klean- 
bore, not the Palma form. The entire 
cartridge is Kleanbore from start to fin- 
ish, and is not to be confused with the 
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ylet Split Second Delay 


Cost YouYour < 
EN | iE 
—-VWWhen the 


FASTEST 
Sighting Combination 
Known Costs 


$o Little ? 


9 
L No matter how skillful you may be in handling a rifle, the 
chances are nine to one that you will improve your marks- 
manship with this combination of Marble’s Sights. Especially 


Flexible Rear Sight and in hunting where the target often appears suddenly and 


Sheard Gold Bead Front Sight moves rapidy, you wil mod sighting easier, mares af a 

’ “split second” quicker. e the test with the c - 
- a — le Rear Sight low and you will see why the Marble Flexible Rear Sight and Sheard 
Bn ioint Whe me che geht is Gold Bead Front Sight will make your hunting trips more successful. 


struck on front or back, the coiled 9 Out of 10 Improve Their Shots This Way 


ing i j it i The secret of peep sight speed is this. Instead of trying to see 
Spring las sudlion de chameer ott three different objects at different ranges—the rear sight, the 


; A front sight and the target, imply look th h 
can be locked down if desired. A be thas tale Gand oad aaaer & ok te 1 R ons 


, . to the gold bead and center it on the target. 
simple lock holds disc stem true of your scoring ability, you will be surprised to see how 
andrigidatany elevation. Interchange- 


this simplified sighting will improve your shots. 
able discs screw into stem. A screw in Greatest improvement, of course, is noted by 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change —All who are shooting under trying conditions 
of point blank range without tools, of light and range. ori 
—- who are pas eir prime. 
The Sheard “Gold” Front Sight 
shows the same color against different 


—All whose eyes are less keen. 
—All with slightly defective eyes. 
colored objects, stands out in darkest 
timber and will not “blur.” 


bata pedinigen oscar 
To Prove It 1 
Make This Circle Test 









Instant Aim 
Gives You 
this Target 











A ‘Split Second 
Later 
is too Late 

















































ard makes of rifles, shot guns and revolvers, 
Mail coupon below. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
625 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 








Cover the four circles above with your hand, or a piece of paper, then 
uncover them quickly. Note which circle you see first. It will Be the third 
from the left. Here’s the reason. The eye automatically centers any object 
and involuntarily finds the center of asmall circle. You look through not 
at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead of the front sight and you swing 
it quickly on to the target. Greater accuracy is assured because the rear 
Sight is nearer the eye and the distance between front and rear sights 


m is greater. Much less of the target is concealed and there is no “blurring.” y, 

















Leading Dealers 


are supplied with this Marble Gun 
Sight Selector for choosing the Mar- 
ble Sight best suited for your eyes 














Free catal ~ 
shows complete and for the shooting you = to do. 
cy Tests sights against white, green ; ° , 
Morbid sights: and brown backgrounds. ae s* ~ a 
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Hurray! 
‘“Bull’s Eye!” 


T summer home or hotel—in 
camp or woods—in mountain, 
country or shore resort, the Colt 
“Woodsman” model .22 caliber, 10 
shot Automatic Pistol provides a wel- 
come source of competitive recreation 
















for men and women guests. Safe, accurate, 
dependable, a little practice makes for sur- 
prising skill. For, like all Colt Revolvers 
and Automatic Pistols, the “Woodsman” 


is forged from carefully chosen steels, machined, fin- 
ished, fitted and targeted by expert hands, the thou- 
sand operations, of which two hundred are gauge and 
visual inspection, faithfully following the ninety-four 
year old Colt traditions of perfection in manufacture. 
Test target accompanies this Arm. A worthy com- 
panion, too, for trail or trap-line, for small game or 
destructive pests. Economical, using the .22 long rifle, 
rim fire cartridge. Colt’s Safety Slide Lock, when set 
in safety position, positively locks both hammer and 


Let Colt’s Service Department 
aid you in selecting the Arm 
best suited to your needs; in 
solving your shooting problems 
and in organizing a local Ree 
volver Club. 


The New Colt’s Catalog is an 

historical, instructive, descrip- 

tive Fire Arms Manual, pro- 

fusely illustrated. Write for 
g No. 41. 


slide, effectually preventing accidental discharge. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD CONN., U.S.A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 














.. The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 
























SHELL 
CASE 









a 


$5.50 


Smaller 
Size 


$3.75 


Holds 
200 
Shells 


in original cartons, 
safe from water. Tray holds 
cleaning rod, solvent, etc. Has 
Corbin hasp lock. Handle recessed 
im lid. At vour dealer’s, or write us for circular. 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
803-16th Ave. S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 














‘MID-RANGE LOADS 





For Rifle, Pistol, Revolver 


Ideal Tools reload accurately and allow greater 


variety of shooting. Over 


700 combinations of 


bullet and powder available. Order tools, powder, 


lead, complete from Ideal line. Write us for par 


ticulars. 


311359 


IDEAL No.3 
ITH 


DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
is 


CHAMBER 
I aed 
ee moma 





109 grain 


Send 50c for new Ideal Handbook No. 
29 by leading authorities on reloading 


Complete line manufactured by 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


70 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 






gas check 
bullet for Ideal No. 3 Reloading Tool for RIM 
.32-20. Fine Cartridges of shorter length. .22 Sav. 
for small -25-20, .30-30, .32-20, etc., $6.00. 

game. 
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special match .22 long rifle ammunition 
loaded by the various companies with 
Lesmok or semi-smokeless powder. 

The primer is non-mercuric, the first 
non-mercuric rustless primer produced in 
commercial form. When extended to cen- 
ter-fire brass cartridges, it is going to 
prove a reloader’s boon and will remove 
the fatal objection to using rustless 
primers in reloading operations because 
of the prompt breaking down of the brass 
in the case by the mercury from the prim. 


er. 
The point of impact at 200 yards is said 
to be 24 inches higher than ordinary Palma 
match ammunition, according to the 
claims of the factory. My own tests show 
a mean difference of 14 to 15 inches in this 
point of strike. That is to say, one would 
lower his sights 7 to 8 Lyman minute. 
divisions or 14 to 15 telescope divisions 
when changing to the new cartridge. 


fe E angle of elevation for 200 yards, 
according to Remington, is 25 minutes 
against 37 to 39 for the old ammunition; 
and a time of flight over this range of 


| 56 of a second as against .66 of a second 


for the old ammunition. The time of flight 
figure is important from the standpoint of 
wind effect. 

My own tests show a 200-yard angle 
of elevation of about 29 minutes, 

The muzzle penetration of the new 
cartridge is about 30 per cent more than 
ordinary ammunition, using, of course, a 
solid bullet. 

This brings us to a touchy subject— 
the hollow-point bullet. Remington pro- 
duced the new cartridge purely as a match 
target-shooting combination and fervently 
desires to keep it out of the hands of the 
ordinary .22 repeater, cheap single-shot, 
autoloading rifle or pistol owner. For this 
reason the factory refuses to consider put- 
ting out a hollow-point bullet for small game 


| shooting in the futile hope of keeping it 


out of the hands of the ordinary .22 owner, 

Needless to say, this is a waste of hope. 
The boys will get the cartridge and shoot 
it and Remington might as well put out 
the hollow-point, paste on their “poison 
label” and let the chips—and pieces—fall 
where they may. 

Personally I have long been an unbe- 
liever in permitting junk guns to handicap 
ammunition development. It takes neither 
brains nor any additional expense to build 
a .22 rifle that will be safe with ammuni- 
tion such as this new Remington cartridge. 
The only things required are ordinary “hoss- 
sense” in design, average care in breech- 
ing-up the rifle, and honest materials 
which are certainly cheap enough in these 
days of alloy steels and cheap motor cars. 

The man with the shoddy gun who reads 
the warning on the box and still insists 
on experimenting with this ammunition in 
his gun is on the same plane with the man 
who insists on shooting .32-20 HiSpeed or 
High Velocity in his revolver, contrary to 
all warnings to the contrary. 

Remington warns gun owners not to 
use this ammunition in light repeating ri- 
fles, pistols, revolvers, autoloading guns or 
any other than well-made match rifles. 

My personal tests have extended to 
shooting the new cartridge in .22 Colt, 
light and heavy revolvers, .22 S. & W., 
.22 Stevens Off-hand, .22 Savage Model 
1914, trombone, and .22 Model 39 Marlin. 

The only burst I found was in a badly 
fitted Martini match rifle with an extrac- 
tor which permitted the case to bulge 
around to a size larger than the rim dia- 
meter of the case. All of which is some- 
thing of a joke on the Remington boys 
as this rifle came in the safe class and the 
others did not. - 

A friend sent me a flock of cases fired 
from several different makes of rifles. 
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Only one of these rifles produced burst 
cases every shot, the burst occurring in- 
side of the rim opposite the firing-pin 
impact and showing sloppy head-space 
adjustment, which is about the only cause 
for bursts of this sort. This means, in 
turn, the distance from the face of the 
barrel to the head of the bolt, when used 
in connection with rimmed cartridges. A 
rifle well and firmly breeched-up at this 


‘ 





New HiSpeed, in center, compared with 
Palma and Kleanbore cartridges 


point is not likely to burst, regardless of 
the type or mechanism. 

But, gun owners should read the warn- 
ing on the box and be guided thereby. 

In spite of the harder brass case, I found 
no misfires except in a weak Tell German- 
action which misfired on other ordinary | 
cartridges, as well. 

My own experience with the new am- 
munition, as having the first lot sent into 
the West from the factory, is limited to 
machine-rest and prone shooting with fine 
rifles, tests in various guns for bursts or 
trouble and observation of the remainder 
which was used by various shooters in the 
Western Small Bore Matches at Long 

3each. I gave them the remainder of the | 
thousand rounds sent to me originally. 

I fired about thirty rounds in each of the | 
guns mentioned for burst and other tests, | 
and many groups at 200 yards from a ma- | 
chine rest and at prone with a telescope. | 
Included among these arms were a Spring- 
field with heavy barrel, a Martini with 
heavy barrel and two Model 52 Winches- 
ter rifles. } 

At the same time, all ordinary match 
brands were fired for comparison under | 
the same conditions, including Z 10 E 
Remington, N 16 P Winchester, both 19: 30 | 
match ammunition, Peters Tackhole, 
Western Marksman with copper, greased 
bullets and U. S. products. | 








Y conclusion is that in a rifle that 

“likes” the ammunition, it is the most 
consistent long-range performer I have 
ever shot. The new cartridge is no differ- 
ent from other sorts in that some rifles 
“like it” and others do not. In those to 
which it is not adapted, wild shots turn 
up particularly in the early part of the 
string. In the majority of rifles, however, 
it is the most remarkable 200-yard am- 
munition I have ever seen. It rarely ex- 


ceeds 4 inches in extreme elevation from | 


top to bottom shots of the group and it 
is of course much more indifferent to the 
effects of wind than the ordinary match 
ammunition. 

At 100 yards the elevation is about four 
inches higher than ordinary Kleanbore. 
At 50 yards, depending on the whip of the 





barrel, it is from one to two inches higher. 
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STAGS ARE ALL WOOL 


Guaranteed Waterproof 


YOU’RE READY for 
any weather in a Hirsch-Weis 
STAG. Made of 24-oz. all wool 
Oregon flannel. Hirsch-Weis 
processed. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Styled for comfort. ... 
You can cast a fly—whip a gun 
to your shoulder—reach up and 
out to grasp a limb or jutting 
rock, absolutely without re- 
striction. 
*‘No other garment fills the bill” 

“L have worn one of your STAGS for many 


years”, writes T. E. Rochester, “and 
when I have a real hard country 


Double shoulders, back and 
sleeves. 8 roomy pockets, includ- 
ing a big one clear across the 
back for game or grub. 
COLORS: 
Brown and Black Plaid 
Green and Black Plaid 
Red and Black Plaid 
Navy Blue Hunter’s Red 
Forest Green 








Breeches to match............. $9.75 
Sizes 30 to 42 


If your dealer cannot su; 
order direct. Use i 











to buck like the mountains of 
Colorado in March, I feel that no 
other garment quite fills the bill’’, 





Gentlemen: 


HIRSCH-WEIS MEG. CO., Poatiann, Ons 
S 
( $12.50 enclosed. Send STAG {Chest 















zor ——Color let showing STAGS 
ast 
O $9.75 enclosed. Send BREECHES }- 2 _Color} andOutdoor garments 





NOTE: Add 10% for Extra Sizes in both STAGS and BREECHES 
() Please send FREE Stag Booklet in Actual Colors. 
Name 











Address 
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Bagged 4700 pound Buck 





on a ‘where-to-go’ tip from 
our game scouts. The same 
chance is offered you if you 
lan P ng hunting trip into 
anada this fall on latest in- 
formation we have gathered 
and will gladly place at your 
service. Reli le facts from 
ides and woodsmen who 
now and report to us where 
hunting prospects are most 
favorable. 


Deer, Moose, Sear 


Tell us your choice and we 
will direct you to the best 
localities for the kind of 
hunting you desire. Let these 
experienced game scouts and 


our special service help you Write 


. . : A. O. SEYMOUR, 

in arranging for a hunting : 

trip this fall, packed with pon Wink ate 
real thrills and satisfaction. Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
LOOK*!! 
Flying Decoys 
















PATENTED 
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Acatn, Tuveson leads the field with 

a line of flying decoys in addition to the 
regular cork and cedar floating decoys. If 
there’re ducks flying, you'll get them with 
this line-up. Here’s a decoy that brings 
them in td you. Flying ducks always gather. 
That’s why Tuveson’s Flyers are so effective 
—the ducks seethe Flyersand jointhe party. 
If you want the best shooting you’ve 
ever seen, you'll find out about these Fly- 


ers. Made in every species—all natural as | 
life set on rods and supported by a sub- 

merged wooden float, set up and taken 

down in a jiffy—and easy to carry. Hunters 
who have used them say there’s nothing | 
like them—especially if ducks are scarce. | 
Write for full details and prices. 


TUVESON MFG. COMPANY | 


721 4th Ave. No. 
ST. JAMES, MINNESOTA 








ek See oN 


Mr. & Mrs. Pintail 


Delightful little Original Etchings of Wild 


Ducks by F. S. Farley. One of 12 subjects 
$1.50 each. Sent postpaid on approval—no 
risk to you. 


THE PURNELL GALLERIES 
407 N. Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 











HUMANELY || 
TETHERING 
DECOYS— 
DUCKS OR 
GEESE 







Sold by Sporting Goods Trade—Free Circular 
Sample—Duck, 25 cts. Goose, 35 cts. 
PATENT DECOY DUCK COLLAR COMPANY 
Dept F. 812 Sherman St., Little Rock, Ark. 








It has no superiority for 50-yard work 
and little for 100 yards except in a puffy 
wind. However, it shoots quite as well as 
the best match stuff at 100 yards. 

The 100-yard-trajectory height is 3.3 
inches as compared with 4.5 inches for 

| the old type, the 200-yard trajectory about 
| 15 inches—Remington figures—as against 
22 inches for the old. 

I found it most interesting to note that 

the new HiSpeed held good elevation at 
| 300 meters—328 yards. The lady of the 
| family did quite good shooting at this 
range on a windy day. I fired 10 shots rap- 
| id fire at this range without waiting for 
| any target making. The group had a 9- 
inch height, but an 18-inch horizontal, 
due to the wind. 

To reach this range I had to put on 24 
minutes, or about 47 scope-divisions, over 
the 200-yard elevation. Palma match re- 
quired a rise of 60 scope-divisions or 30 
minutes over the 200-yard elevation, 
which means that at 328 yards the new 
bullet strikes just about 40 inches higher 
than does the old one. 





HE spectacular feature of the new cart- 
ridge is the vicious crack of the bullet, 
| reminding one of a miniature Springfield 
| or .25-20 HiSpeed. At 100 yards, with the 
bullet passing close by me, its noise could 
| be heard clearly as apart from the crack 
of the rifle, and at 200 yards, marking in 
the target pit, we could easily tell when 


|| the new bullet was arriving as compared 


with the older types. It is most intriguing 
to the rifleman—that sharp, whip-like 
crack. One chap said it made him feel 
that he was shooting a real rifle. 

At the Western Small Bore Matches at 
Long Beach, Ed Henderson, president of 
the California State Rifle Association, 
showed up with a .22 Springfield of the 
vintage of 1922 and a scope he alleged to 
| be a Fecker; but if so, it is the first scope 
Fecker ever thought of making. 

I slipped this gentleman 20 rounds of 
the by-that-time scarce brass stuff and 
with all of this ammunition he entered 
the Small Bore Wimbledon Cup, which 
comprised 2 “sighters” and 15 records at 
| 200 yards, practicing with all the three 
| shots he had left over. 

The practice was quite sufficient, as 
Henderson emerged from the dust cloud 
| with the handsome cup for his score of 
| 145 x 150 on the 4-inch ten-ring decimal 
target at 200 yards. 

Archie Goldsborough, a veteran of a 
past Dewar small-bore team, also shot the 
|new cartridge at 200 yards in a boiling 
| mirage and shifting light breeze. I saw 
the target when it was brought in—the 
original 200-yard targets being brought in 
for scoring in this match. The total group 
size was 5%4 inches, the vertical was 4% 
inches. This, of course, was shot prone 
in the course of the match. 

This and other match results, as well 
as my own machine rest results, persuade 
me that the new cartridge is quite as good 
as the best of the Lesmok match ammu- 
nition at 200 yards, plus having the ad- 
vantage of far higher velocity and shorter 
time of flight. It suffers from the same 
peculiarity that affects all ammunition— 
for one rifle it is meat and for another 
it is poison. 

There were naturally no signs of ero- 
sion with the short test. Pressures are 
higher, but in spite of this, I do not anti- 





|cipate any more erosion from the prac- 
| tical standpoint than with the older type. 


As we found when the rustless primer 
came in, erosion in the .22 (meaning the 
wearing and melting away of the barrel 


| steel and not rusting from neglect) came 
| from the primer, and not from the pow- 


der. I gazed quite lately into the barrel 


|of a rifle which had been fired 285,000 
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shots with Kleanbore .22 shorts. You 
would cheerfully buy this barrel as a new 
one. 

Hence, I anticipate that at the end of 
50,000 shots with the new high speed | 
cartridge, your rifle will still be perking 
about the same as ever although your 
pocketbook, by the time you have paid 
for this much ammunition, may be badly 
eroded. | 

The new cartridge is going to widen the 
horizon of the small-bore rifle owner for 
small game hunting. The 50 per cent more 





We shot the new ammunition from a 
machine rest 


energy is going to give much deeper pene- 
tration on the heavier game, the trajectory 
is flatter and the time of flight is less. 

With hollow-point bullets properly de- 
signed, the bullet will deliver to Brother 
Rabbit, or similar game, nearly 50 per cent 
more punch and will stay in bunny to 
avoid wasting any efforts on the far side. 

It is going to cause grief and blowbacks 
to the owners of loose, shaky, shoddy, pot- 
metal or ancient guns with excess head- 
space resulting either from long use or | 
from having excess headspace from the 
jump-off, like a lot of sloppy repeaters 
and single shots. 

The Remington Company is going to 
find out that most of the population of 
this country cannot read—or won’t—which 
amounts to the same thing, and further- 
more that nobody can make a thing fool- 
proof as long as there are any fools left, 
as some wit remarked. 








HE label on the box reads: “These | 
_& cartridges develop much higher veloc- | 
ity with flatter trajectory than other types | 
of match ammunition. At 200 yards the 
point of impact is about 24 inches higher. 

“Due to the increased pressure and 
velocity of these cartridges they should 
be used only in high-grade match rifles in 
first-class condition. They should not be 
used in any other type of rifle nor in pis- 
tols or revolvers. Beyond guaranteeing 
the exercise of reasonable care in manufac- 
ture, no responsibility is assumed.” 

The labels on the first boxes sent out 

specified also autoloading arms, such as 
the Colt .22 and Remington Model 24. 
_ The Remington Company has developed 
in the Kleanbore class of smokeless, rust- 
less, lubricated cartridges a new high- 
velocity combination with the accuracy of 
the best of the match Lesmok cartridges 
but without the smoke, barrel mess, and 
Tust-causing tendency of Lesmok when 
the rifle is stored without cleaning for a 
long time. 

Its present status is merely that of a 
special high-velocity “match” target- 


ou'll get him w 


Long Rang 


e Gun 


tance and killing 
power far greater 
than the ordinary gun. 
Go to it, he’s yours, 
but you'll have to lead 
him in order to drop 
him! { See this power- 
ful, graceful, extra-range, 
wildfowl gun at your deal- 
er’s. Handle it. And write 
for our booklet with pic- 
tures and full descriptions. 










That Mallard’s big—and 
fast, as he banks for aland- 
ing ’most a block up. Let 
him go? Not by a darn 
sight! Lead him and cut 
loose. You’re shooting an 
L. C. Smith Long Range 
Gun,chambered forthe 
3-inch high powered 
shell, bored for dis- 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN*‘ 


69 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building . ° ° San Francisco, Cal. 


Export Office: 50 Church St., New York City 








shooting cartridge for match rifles and is 
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Reach the Mark 


with 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


The Lyman 
“48” Rear Sight 










You can get this famous sight ready 
to mount on Remington 30, Win- 
chester 52, 54, 56, 57; Springfield 
03 and Ml, Mauser, 


Ross, Savage, 
Krag, Lee Enfield, etc. $11.50 with 
dise. 


Popular Lyman 1A rear 
sight for sporting rifles. 
Adjusts for elev. Pat. 
Thumb lock. Built in 
turn down peep. $4.50. 


No. 


—, : Ss f/ i 
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S 
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17A Front Sight, 7 
Allows quick changes for any standard target at 
different ranges. $2.50. Special for Springfield $4.00. 


The New Lyman Sight Catalog No. 18 sent to you for ten cents 


M 


_ 
j 
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AY 

’ 
ONLY seconds to spare—yet you calmly 
cover your game and send that shot true 
to the vital spot. It’s speed without hurrying 
and confidence in your aim that result from 
using Lyman Sights. The “48” Rear Sight 
with micrometer adjustment and _ suitable 
Lyman Front Sight is a small investment 
but a mighty important one, if you start 
out properly equipped. 

The “48” is standard on the new Reming- 
ton 30S Special and Sedgley Sporter Rifles. 
The Winchester 54 receivers are tapped and 
drilled for it. Used by U. S. rifle teams and 
the large majority of hunters. 

There’s a Lyman Front and Rear Sight 
made expressly for your gun. See your dealer 
or write us. 


No. 26 Front Sight 
with ivory, red, sil- 
ver or gold bead. 
$1.00. 


No. 5B Comb. globe 
and ivory bead 
front sight. $1.75. 


interchangeable inserts. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 















Magic Eyes *7°° 


8 Lenses 


ists, tourists. etc. 


Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular Under $30.00 
Eight fine sparkling precision ground day and night 
vo wonder they give crisp clear-cut 


lenses. No 


Magic Eyes that will extend your vi- 
sion over 15 to 25 square miles. See the 
multitude of things these powerful lenses will show 
you. They conquer distance and bring distant objects 
before your very eyes. Wonderful for hunters. natural- 






Fiala Pat. Sleeping 


“The Scout”—full size 
bag; pure wool 
every respect. 
Made for hikers, 
campers, etc. Greatest 
ever offered in Sleeping 
Bags. Price only............ 

















oye fst hg FE Fiala Miniature Prism Binoculars, 
day while they last. Only $7.95 C. O. D. Free Trial a new 8x24 glass; weighs only 
for five days. Money back if you want it. an oz. Just the glass for $34 
15-25 Over 200 Glasses unters, tours and Sports...... 
Miles CATALOG $1. Fiala Heliolith, wonderful 
. apy ee | new prism Binoculars 8x38 $65 
uv , my nm NOC’ le ABBeR, , 
TRIAL haw ye ties ieoteanentae he finest and largest aa | Sportsman s Engipeers Compass $3.50 
FREE sortment in America. Catalog gives all information Magneto Flash-Light; no batteries: no 
bow te eon nica” for your individual needs at refills; weighs only 6 oz. Smooth $6 | 
a: , : Write easy operation, guaranteed 1 year. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First a Complete Outfits for Hunters 
: - RE ° 
Du Maurier Co., Dept. 210, Elmira, N. Y. | Catalog A. FIALA, 47 WarrenSt.,N.Y.City 






NEW MODEL—JUST OUT 


Bag 


adult 


material ; 
weighs 6 lbs.; high grade in 
Scientifically 
correct, warm ; sanitary. Scouts. 
hunters, 


value 


$12 





Chas. F. Monoco, Pla- 


quernine, La., wrote, “I have been a gun- 


By, 


%p, 


Nag fever the best. 
Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 


” 


smith for 20 years, I have handled and 
used some fine guns, but I find the Le- 


“Who ever 
saw a broken 
Lefever?"* 
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not in any way intended for all-round use. 

However, there is as much chance to 
keep this new and surprising brass cart- 
ridge out of the hands of the mine-run of 
.22 owners as there is to keep a muffler 
on a cut-down Ford, and Remington 
might as well make up its mind to this 
fact. 

It is a long ballistic step forward and 
the answer is merely that the arms mak- 
ers will have to turn out their products 


| with this mew ammunition in mind. 








Owners of other than “fine match 
rifles” trying this new cartridge, which 
they do at their own risk, should take the 
precaution of wearing spectacles, because 
when the case of a .22 rifle bursts there 
is a spit-back of powder or even bits of 
brass, and the eyes of the shooter are the 
danger points. 


THE REMINGTON “SPORTS- 
MAN” 


By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


T is hard to realize that twenty-five 

years have passed since the Remington 
Arms Company introduced the 12-bore 
auto-loading shotgun, and despite the in- 
creasing popularity of the gun in the 
interim, no attempt has been made to im- 
prove upon it, other than in the dimensions 
of the stock. This alone speaks volumes 
for its excellence from a practical point 
of view. 

Probably a more reliable or durable 
shotgun was never produced, and its popu- 
larity was dependent solely upon its execu- 
tion, for I doubt that even its creator could 
call it a handsome child. 

For the past two or three years rumors 
have been circulating to the effect that a 
20-bore automatic was about to be pro- 
duced and I have answered an appalling 
amount of correspondence asking when 
and where it could be secured. 

I have just been advised by the Reming- 
ton Company that, on the 25th anniver- 
sary of the introduction of the automatic 
idea, they are prepared to offer for Sep- 
tember delivery an improved model in a 
20-gauge. Basing my opinion on the his- 
tory of the 12-gauge Remington auto- 
matic, I have no hesitancy in saying that 
this will be in every sense a sound, re- 
liable and efficient gun. 

One could hardly expect it to qualify 
as a beautiful, well-balanced shotgun but 
in these respects, it should be very much 
better than its big brother, the 12-bore. 
In brief, it will be a 6%4-pound 20-bore 
similar to the 12-bore in general outline 
and construction but with a magazine and 
chamber capacity of only three shots. 

The standard gun will be supplied with 
a 26-inch barrel of any degree of choke 
and to those who so desire, with a ven- 
tilated or solid rib. For a small fraction 
of the cost of the gun, an additional barrel 
may be had, so that one can easily carry 
with him an improved-cylinder barrel for 
upland shooting and a full-choke for ducks 
or trapshooting. 

The stock is more carefully finished 
than usual on most standard grades and 
made of very dark-finished American wal- 
nut, unusually well checkered with a drop 
at the comb of 156 inches, at the heel, 24% 
inches and a length from front trigger to 
center of butt of 14 inches. This stock is 
of really excellent design and will meet 


| at a glance the approval of any connois- 


seur of shotguns. It is typical of the best 
stocks of the day. It can be had with either 
a straight or pistol grip if desired. It has 
a good thick, high comb and a graceful 
depth between the heel and toe of its long, 
broad butt. The receiver, which is finish 

in dark carbon-blue, is nicely engraved. 
This is distinctly an innovation in a stand- 
ard grade repeating gun. On the right 
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side are represented pheasants in flight 
and on the left side, mallard ducks. 
Reducing the magazine capacity to two 
shots has allowed a curtailment in the 
length of the magazine tube which is some- 
what shortened, and also gives a graceful 
curve without weakening the wood to any 
great extent. In the old Model 11 12-bore, 
it was impossible to do this as, at the best, 
the bulky forend, which was drilled out 
of a solid block of wood, was very thin 
and liable to crack. In fact, the only trou- 
ble I ever had with an automatic gun was 
the cracking of the forend. This, some- 





times through excessive wetting, swelled | 


and then shrunk and split. ; 
I venture to state that the biggest re- 


placement item on the automatic gun was | 
the wooden forend. Not only is the new | 


forend much stronger, but it makes a de- 
cided improvement in the appearance of 
the weapon. The take-down screw as- 
sembled as part of the forend, which 
threads into the end of the magazine tube, 
has been deliberately designed with the in- 
tention of preventing the addition of a 
supplementary magazine. : 

In reaching the decision to produce this 
gun, the Remington Company have taken 
a step which will receive the commenda- 
tion of all keen sportsmen. Personally, I 
intend to shoot one for skeet as soon as 
I can get my hands on it. There are a great 
many sportsmen around the country who 
would like to own an over-and-under shot- 
gun, but cannot afford to pay $1,100.00 or 
$1,200.00 for an English gun of this vari- 
ety. The Remington “Sportsman” Model 
represents all the advantages of an over- 
and-under 20-bore—lightness in weight, 
good balance, single sighting-plane and 
single-trigger construction. 


T is not quite as well balanced as a 





de luxe double gun would be. This is | 


hardly to be expected in any repeater, but 
it will be sufficiently so to pass the criti- 
cism of any fair-minded sportsmen and 
furthermore, it can be had at the astound- 
ingly reasonable sum of $56.00. 

The reduction of the magazine capacity 
to three shots in this model is a move in 
the right direction. It permits the reduc- 
tion in weight which improves the balance 
and affords the sportsman all the shots 
he requires for any and all upland or 
waterfowl shooting. There is many a time 
in the duck blind when the third shot is 
advantageous and humane for the purpose 
of dispatching a cripple. With the reduc- 
tion of the Federal bag limit to fifteen 
birds, I feel confident that many a sports- 
man will get more pleasure out of collect- 
ing his ducks with a lean, long-barrel, 
full-choke 20-gauge than he would with 
a 12-bore. 

Additional magazine capacity would only 
be a menace because, whereas an expert 
might on occasions pull down more birds 
with additional shells, the likelihood of 
his doing so with the 20-bore is much 
less than with the 12, because of its thin- 
ner pattern at increasing ranges. 

For skeet shooting, the gun should be 
admirable and I am keenly awaiting an 
opportunity to try it out for that purpose. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


GUN CABINETS 


Cart. Pavt A. Curtis: 

I want to build a gun cabinet—not an elabo- 
rate affair—but just a simple one, say with a 
drawer or a shelf. Sonny and I have ten or 
twelve guns of all descriptions and think enough 
of them to have a suitable cabinet to keep them 
in. So far I have been unable to find any one 
who has plans of them. 

Cuas. W. Huser. 


Ans.—In the March 1929 issue we published 
an article on making gun cabinets by Dr. Paul 
enkins. Perhaps you can secure one from us 


or borrow a copy from one of your friends. | 
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J take this Button 
as their ide to 
satisfaction in 


y TIUNTIN 
a CLOTHE 


WASHABLE 
BLOOD PRooF GAME POCKET 





¥ game 
pocket that will not crack in cold weather. 
To wash, extend hand through front en- 
trance to opposite corner of lining. Pull 
clear out and wash with soap and water. 
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No. 7 DRYBAK—just pull ‘em on—no 
lacing. Puts old fashioned laced bottom 


\ ; a breeches in the discard. Jacklastic webb- 
3 i ing at bottom gives perfect fit over any size 
=i, : - calf of leg. Reinforced over leg and seat 
SS <n with rubberized duck. Snag, rip, rain and 


bug proof. A new pair if they rip or 
an . tear. Price, $5.50 


Dryba 


Distinguished from the rest by its exclusive features, guarantee 
button and low price. 


The more use and wear given this durable, convenient hunting coat, the 
better you like it. It feels good, gives you wonderful comfort, a good fit 
and supplies every want an experienced hunter demands. Made with famous 
“Dryback or Money Back” guaranteed fabric. Each feature, pocket, seam 
and stitch is made with DRYBAK policy of quality and durability. Right 
up to the minute with washable blood proof game pockets, full éasy sleeves 
with arm pit gussets that ventilate and give perfect arm freedom for. quick 
shooting. There is a deep inside left pocket, closing with snap fastener, for 
carrying small thermos, license, ete. 


A Great 
Coat for 
Only $9 





If you want a hunting coat that has everything, 
unequivocally guaranteed (note buttons on coat), easy 
on the purse; insist upon 2 DRYBAK No. 87 B. P. 


Priced as it is, and so strongly guaranteed, no hunt- 
ing coat has as much to offer you. If your dealer is 
not supplied—write direct. 
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THE DRYBAK CORPORATION 93 WORTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Your Proof Gentlemen: Please send me complete DRYBAK Proof material. 
Send at once for catalog, 

fabric sample and one of the Name 

guarantee buttons to prove 

DRYBAK is all claimed for it. 

Use this coupon. Address 
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BROWNING 


pO SHOTGUNS 


The Finest 
































No gun is made of finer materials or 
by more skilled mechanics, than the 
Browning Automatic Shotgun. The 
makers of Brownings have only 
one purpose—to build the most 
dependable, most durable and most 
handsome guns it is possible 
to make. In design, finish 
and appearance the Browning 
is unequalled. For the Brown- 
ing is not made to meet a 
Price; it is made to bring 
maximum pleasure and ser- 
vice to its owner. That's 


why an increasing num- 
ber of sportsmen every 
year realize the wis- 


dom — and the real 
lifetime economy— 
of buying Brown- 
ings, even though 
the initial invest- 
ment is slightly 
more. 


bee 
has invited 
many 

imitations, 


Only one automatic shot- 
gun ismade under the super- 
vision of the Browning Arms 
Co. Only one automatic 
shotgun contains all of the 
latest exclusive Browning 
features. You can tell the 
genuine Browning 12 or 16 
gauge, by its exclusive fea- 
tures and our name and 
“Made in Belgium” stamp- 
ed on the gun. Look for 
them—they are your assur- 
ance of a genuine Browning 
Automatic Shotgun. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 


Founded 1870 by John M. Browning 
St. Louis, Mo. Ogden, Utah 


~ MAIL THE COUPON — 


Address nearest office 
Please send your illustrated catalog on Browning 
Automatic Shotguns. No obligations on my part. 
TD ceqesmene 
Street - 
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YOU DUCK HUNTER: 


Something New 


| dream has come true. The 
Bayco water ballast (heavy lead weight elim- 
inated) duck decoy is THE perfect decoy. 
With all the steadiness and life likeness 
of a live duck, it weighs only eleven ounces 
out of water. It automatically rights itself 
when thrown into the water and cannot be 
upset by wind or wave. Its durability is 
guaranteed. 
Send $1.75 for a sample prepaid and test 
our claims yourself. Money refunded if 
you are not satisfied. 


BAYCO DECOY COMPANY, Inc. 
419-3 Whitney Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


Pa 

imported Arms, » Ammunition & ute fn, 

Full line enen Arms & Ammunition 
Col. Whelen’s 


s Restochedto 
—— stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, 
Side A: Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
* Send 25¢ le stomps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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This article was written particularly about 
large but simple gun cabinets which is just about 
what you would require for ten or twelve guns. 
I am sorry we have no blueprints of construc- 
tion or anything like that to offer and I don’t 
know anybody that has. 

In brief, however, I would suggest your mak- 
ing it about 55 inches in height, inside measure- 
ments, so that it will accommodate the long stock 
pump gun with a 34-inch barrel, should you ever 
have one. This is about the longest gun made. 
Make it with double doors and glass to the front 
and about 12 inches in depth, allowing about 4 
inches for each gun in width. A piece of timber 
should be laid across the back about 2 feet from 
the top in which the barrels of the gun would 
rest, with the toe of the stock to the front, just 
as you see them in gun stores. 

This should have crescents cut in it about 
2 inches wide and 1 inch deep, so that the guns 
will not roll around. 

That, in brief, constitutes a pretty good gun 
cabinet. The rest depends on the amount of 
labor and the care you put upon its finish. 


Snootinec Epitor. 
A GOOD LOAD FOR VERMIN 


SuootinG Epitor: 

I have just purchased a .22 caliber repeating 
rifle, a Remington Model 12C chambered for the 
.22 Special cartridge. I would like to know if 
this is a suitable arm for shooting squirrels, 
hawks, crows, etc. 

The ammunition for this rifle, I am told, is 
not as accurate as the .22 long rifle cartridge. Is 
there enough difference to be noticed by_ the 
ordinary rifleman in this kind of shooting? 


G. C. Youna. 


Ans.—I consider your Model 12C Remington 
for the .22 Special cartridge a splendid arm for 
squirrels, hawks and other forms of vermin. 
While the cartridge is not quite as accurate as 
the .22 long rifle ammunition at long range, it, 
nevertheless, has considerably more power which 
is an advantage for game shooting and it is quite 
accurate enough for all practical purposes within 
75 yards. 

The long rifle cartridge is ey for target 
shooting up to about 200 yards, but due to the 
high trajectory of this little load, one cannot 
judge indefinite ranges accurately to shoot with 
much satisfaction beyond what would be the ac- 
curate range of the .25 Special. 

In my opinion you have ordered the gun for 
the best cartridge of the two for your purpose. 

Snootine Eprror. 


A FINE OLD GUN 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Kindly give me the following information: 

Is the Baker Batavia Leader bored for 2%- 
inch shells and is it safe to use Super-X and 
similar high-power shells in it? 

Do you know whether it is a good shooting 
gun? 

Do you know whether it is safe to use Super-X 
shells in the Davis Deluxe gun, and other shells 
of that kind? Do you know about the shooting 
qualities and staying qualities of this gun? 


J. B. WiLviaMson. 


Ans.—The Baker Batavia Leader is bored for 
2%-inch shells. It is perfectly safe with Super-X 
ammunition and it is, incidentally, one of the 
most reliable old guns made in America. | am 
not sure but I think the Baker was the first 
hammerless gun made in America. At any rate, 
regardless of cost, you cannot get a more sound, 
reliable weapon. In design it is faultless and 
that is one of the reasons why it stands up. 

I was shooting in northwestern Saskatchewan 
with an old fellow 72 years of age who is using 
a Baker (an inexpensive one) which he tells me 
has been shot 60,000 times. I have seen this man 
kill 22 ducks out of 25 shots. It speaks well for 
the man but it incidentally speaks well for a 
fine old gun. 

It would also be perfectly safe to use Super-X 


} ammunition in the Davis or any other soundly 


made American gun. These shells are not any 
more dangerous in an inexpensive gun than 
they are in an expensive gun for the chamber 


| of ‘safety in both guns is about equal. A cheap 
| gun is not as well finished. It is never as smoot 
jain operation but when in good condition, it is 


always just about as safe, and high-velocity shells 
such as Super-X do not generate any greater 
pressure than other standard shells of the same 
power and the same weight of shot. 

Snootinc Epitor 


THE .32-40 WINCHESTER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: “ 

Will you oe give me your opinion of the 
.32-40 Winchester as a big game rifle, partic- 
ularly regarding bear, deer and moose. 

H. G. Wartnc. 


Ans.—The .32-40 is one of the old favorites 
and is now considered almost obsolete. It is a 
good load for all woods shooting which involves 
ranges not in excess of 150 to 200 yards. It is 
amply powerful for deer and black bear but is 
certainly not nearly powerful enough for moose. 
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MANHUNTING! 


Close to a trail perhaps hours and days old. 
Straining at the leash to follow a single 
track that has been crossed and recrossed. 
Dogs like this one have four and six hundred 
convictions to their credit—terrors to law 
breakers and fugitives yet rescuers and pro- 
tectors of the lost and injured. You will en- 
joy every bit of this article that is a series 
of thrilling bloodhound stories—dramas in 
which these gentle and intelligent dogs play 
the leading part. If you love dogs and the 
out-of-doors is incomplete without them you 
will enjoy 


Millikin’s Bloodhounds 


by James C. Derieux 


in the November issue of 


ield ¢ 
tream 


Of course, this is just one of the dozen or more 
articles and stories you will like in this issue of 
the combined Field & Stream and Forest and 
Stream. And for your fall sport you'll surely 
want the latest advice of those nine department 
editors and our advertisers. Here are just a 
few more of the articles that will mean hours of 
reading enjoyment 


Wide Open Spaces 
by Ray P. Holland 


Duck hunting in New Mexico with the Editor 
and his son. A good story with plenty of 
ducks and plenty of action 


Bagging John Pheasant 

by Richard Warren Hatch 
A practical article that is a text-book for 
pheasant hunters and one that opens up a 
new sport to those who have never yet fol 
lowed the ringneck, 

Shades Of Robin Hood 

by Paul William Gartner 
You men who say that modern guns take the 
sport out of hunting have a chance to copy 
the most sporting weapon there is for smal! 
and big game. 

Touring For Trout 

by Guy W. Von Schriltz 


You'll be out trout fishing in the Colorado 
Rockies when you read this and you'll agree 
it was a great trip. 


Who Stacked The Cards? 
by Hamilton M. Laing 


~ 


Mountain sheep hunting on an unprotected 
reserve shows what a slaughter house for 
game such a place can be despite every nat- 
ural advantage 


The November Issue will 
be on Sale October 10th 


Tell your newsdealer to save your copy 
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The cartridge has not been improved of late , 


| Lixe THOUSANDS 


years as so many of the other loads have, such as 
the .30-30, .32 Special or .35 Remington rimless 
or the .303 Savage. : ; oo 
All of these are better cartridges in my opinion 
for deer and bear but if you want a rifle for 
these species and also to include moose, I would 
7 mm or the .30-06 Springfield. 


suggest the 7 
SuHootinc Eprrtor. 


TAKING A GUN INTO CANADA 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 
1. Can I take a .22 rifle across the Canadian 
line without paying duty? ; 
2. How much ammunition if any, can I take? 
We plan to go over into Saskatchewan in the 
summer for a visit. Thanking you in advance. 
Ross MAppen. 


Ans.—Formerly one had to pay duty on a gun 
that was taken into Canada. You had a receipt 
when this was paid and provided the gun was 
taken out again within six months’ time, the 
duty was refunded. 7 

Now, as a courtesy to us they have a special 
tourist permit and you no longer have to pay 
to take in your gun but you will have to pay on 
your ammunition. However, it doesn’t amount 
to a great deal. I took in 500 12-bore shotgun 


shells last year and had to pay about $4.00 duty. | 


I would further like to add there is ng advan- 


tage in taking your shells into Saskatchewan | 


as this is a great duck shooting country and you 
can find almost all kinds of ammunition in any 
local town. 

Suootine Epiror. 


THE MODEL 1895 WINCHESTER 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
about the margin of safety of the Model 1895 
Winchester chambered for the .30-’06. I have 
one of these and simply because | have had it 
for some time, am reluctant to let it go. I 
have two other bolt-action rifles, one the same 
calibre and the other 7 mm, so that it is not 
sentiment which I have for this rifle and which 
you can surely understand. 

Would you be good enough to let me know 
what you have found to be the case? 


R. F. CHatrrecp-Tay or. 


Ans.—There is in my opinion no reasonable | 
doubt regarding the margin of safety in the 1895 | 
Winchester. The fact of the matter is that, as 
the bolt is only locked at the rear end in all | 
lever-action rifles rather than up close to the 
head of the cartridge at the front end as 
it is in a bolt action gun, there is considerable 
spring or give to such a bolt and when you use 
it in connection with a cartridge developing around 
55,000 pounds pressure to the square inch, as the 
30-06 load does, the bolt in time acquires a 
permanent set-back which increases the head 
space and causes the shells to stick and jam. 
If, for the sake of argument, such a rifle was 
used long enough for the fault to become serious, 
it might be dangerous. The fact of the matter 
remains that a gun would most usually be dis- 
carded because of the jamming or splitting of 
the shells long before this occurred. 


Sxootine Epitor. 


HOLD YOUR GUN TIGHTER 


Sxootinc Eprror: 

I have a double-barrel 12-gauge Parker shot- | 
gun which suits me very well except for one 
thing. The trigger guard hits my middle finger | 
every time I fire it. The recoil doesn’t bother | 
my shoulder a bit. 

have short fingers and a broad hand and I 
have tried every way of holding. It’s all right 
for the rear trigger, but when I fire the right 
barrel it hits my finger. I have also tried wrap- 
ping the guard with tape and padding it. None 
of these things seemed to work. 

Paut C. Hesster, Jr. | 


Ans.—Naturally, if your second finger is | 
constantly being pounded by the trigger guard, 
you will flinch. The trouble is that, having a 
very short, thick hand with short fingers in | 
reaching forward for the front trigger, your | 
second finger is brought very close to the rear | 
of the trigger guard. 

The only way you can possibly overcome this, 
without the use of a guard, would be by learn- 
ing to grip your gun tightly. Undoubtedly, at 
the present time you are shooting with a very 
loose grip so that the gun recoils into your | 
hand. This is a rather common fault. 

On the other hand, men that grip their guns 
— never guter from tage comginien. If you 

NM yourself to grip the gun a little tighter 
with both hands, an eh overcome it. I mre 
oe advise you to get a rubber finger guard. 
é 1s is a rubber band that rg * over the second 
ager and has on the front face of it a thick, 
Sott rubber pad which keeps the finger from 
being bruised. 


Suootinc EprrTor. 
(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) | 
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OF BOOT-WISE SPORTSMEN 
| YOU’LL SAY 


“Rod & Reel are the 
best boots I ever wore!” 





OTHER 
FALL NECESSITIES FOR 
THE HUNTER AND 
FISHERMAN 


FLEXLITE 
SPORTING BOOTS 
Forthe sportsmanwho 
— a lightweight 

oot, the Flexlite 
offers unusual value. 
Nearly as flexible as a 
newspaper.” Fits into 










Attractive khaki color 
blends successfully 
into surrounding 
landscape. Has many of the Rod 
and Reel exclusive features. 


SPORTSMEN’S PACS 
Lightweight pacs pre- 
ferred by many ‘ane 
men for Fall use. Illus- 
trated: the Chinook, an 







extreme pular all- 
rubber 15" high. 
available, the 


Nimrod, with 
heavily water- 
proofedarmy duck 
uppers. bg 


SPORTSMEN’S OVERS 
Essential for hunting. 
Complete protection 
against wet brush. U, 
pers of best - 
ers, 10” to 16” high. 
Absolutely waterproof. 
Cleated sole affords 
sure footing. Ilus- 
trated: as Gentine 
other models available. 














SERVICE WADERS 
Hodgman Brand Ser- 
vice Waders inboth 
stocking foot and boot 
foot models grow more 
and more popular with 
duck-shooters and Fall 
fishermen. Waist-high 
protection under all 
conditions; light- 
ht, comfortable 
durable, 





CAMP AIR BEDS. Solid comfort 
for the Fall camper. Bed, spring 
and mattress, all in one. Place any- 
where—rocks, damp, uneven 
ound. Inflate in three minutes. 
‘onderful after hard day’s hike or 
hunt. The world’s best outdoor bed. 
Don’t be without one this Fail. 













Ease your 
feet into these 
famous ROD & REEL 
sportsmen’s boots and give them good hard use on 
one or many a trip duck shooting or fishing! You'll 
soon be as enthusiastic about them as thousands 
upon thousands of hunters and fishermen who will 
use nothing but Converse ROD & REEL boots. 


Oh, but they’re comfortable. Light enough not to 
tire you—but with soles heavy enough to protect tender 
feet. Natural, foot-shape last gives freedom and com- 
fort to every toe. Ribbed vamp prevents sagging, 
wrinkling and chafing at the instep. Outside back 
strap holds boot snug over your calf and helps elimi- 
nate heel chafing even in mucky going. 

No flopping! No interfering! No stopping con- 
tinually to roll up dragging boot tops when you're 
wearing the tops down for coolness on the hike to 
duck blind or fishing waters. Two snaps on top band 
hold top securely in place. 

Sure-footed as a mountain mule! Cleated soles 
give you a non-slip grip on grass, clay, rocks and other 
slippery places. Light but tough tops stand up under 
the brushiest going. Boots can’t “bootjack” off even 
in deep mud. Roll extension sole protects toes. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! Showing the complete 
BIG “C” LINE of sportsmen’s specialties, for your 
comfort and protection. 


CONVERSE-HODGMAN 


BIG “C” LINE Sporting Goods 
Dept. S, 1., Malden, Mass. 





 staleiataientaaieateatetateatetadetaiatea 


CONVERSE RUBBER CO., Dept. S-1, Malden, Mass. 
Send me your FREE Catalog. 1 am most interested in 
O Rod and Reel Boots O Hodgman Air Beds 
O) Hodgman Waders O Pacs and Overs 


Name 
Address.............. 
My Sports Dealer Is. 
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“Cosy as a Room in the Ritz” 


AKE your bed in a sheephunters’ tepee in the Alberta Big 90d ear By ge 
Horn Mountains, a chicken-shooting camp on a Minnesota _ $67.50, are sold by lead- 


prairie or a wildfowlers’ shack on Currituck Sound. Go anywhere __ ing dealers as the best. If 


and hunt anyhow. Let the weather be what it will. Spend your 


not displayed, please 
write tq us. Satisfaction 


nights in a Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe and you will sleep _ guaranteed. Folders giving 


as comfortably warm as in the best hotel. 


No loading yourself with a stack of damp saddle-blankets, to Robe 
stiffen your muscles and rob you of your much needed energy the FREE on 


full details of all Robes, | 


also experiences 
of many Woods 
owners, 







next day. No waking up at 2 A.M., chilled to the bone. No frost 


in your bedding when you get up. The world’s best hunter's bed- 


roll—lightest, warmest, most hygienic. 


Insulated by nature’s best method, in Woods Everlive Down 
from Northern waterfowl. Finest obtainable pure virgin wool ker- 
sey or army flannel lining. Cover of rainproofed light, strong 


windbreaker fabric. 


Arctic, 90” x 90”, 154 lbs..— $67.50; 78” x 84”, 14 Ibs..— $58.50. 





Junior, 90” x 90”, 10 lbs..—$5'7.00; 78” x 84”, 814 lbs..— $46.50. Warmest Yet Lightest 





WOODS RMANUFACTURENG COce LTDe 
3001 BAKE ST, OGDENSBURG, N.Y. 208M CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT. 














FOX— 






xX SHOTGUNS have for twenty years 
been the choice of discriminating shooters. 
It was a FOX of which Theodore Roosevelt 
said: “No finer gun was ever made.” 

The SUPER FOX, HE Grade is a hand 
made, “tailored” double gun designed to 
handle heavy loads of shot and progressive 
burning powder. It is over-bored to secure 
short shot column and close pattern—to 
make clean kills at extreme ranges. It has 
figured Walnutstock, handsomely checkered. 
Fine border engraving. All stock guns are 
bored full choke. Other borings and any style 





The Original Long Range Shotgun! 







SUPER FOX 
H E GRADE 







stock furnished if 
specified. 12 and 20 gauges, 30 or 
32 inch barrels. Price—H E Grade with auto- 
matic ejector, $66.50. Other Fox Guns priced 
from $36.50 up. Grades priced from > seep 
up may be built to customer’s specifications. 

There’s a Fox dealer nearby; see him. 

And write now for the latest Fox catalog. 


A. H. FOX SHOTGUNS 
Manufactured by 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 403 Utica, N.Y. 














] - No-Battery 
Uy Torch 

NZ Used by Byrd and 
Roosevelt Expeditions 


Th smallest electric 
light plant in the world 
—only 8” long. A contin- 
uous light anytime—any- 
where, by a few turns of the 
handle. Not affected by heat, 
cold or moisture. Guaranteed. 
Price $10 postpaid. Sent direct 
if your dealer cannot supply— 
send for circular. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO., Long Branch, N. J. 













HARLEY’S 


Duck Hunting Suit 


Made of heavy drab double-texture 
materials, with fine quality rubber 
in between. For use in all sorts of § 
weather. May be worn over other 
<n. It is one of the most prac- 
tical and protec- 
tive suits ever de- + .50 
signed. Please 
give your weight 
when ordering. post- 
paid 
We will gladly send you a 
sample of the material used in 
this suit free. Send for Harley's 
complete catalog of sportsmen’s 
garments and supplies. 


HARLEY WICKHAM Co. 


Dept. FSIO ERIE, PA. 
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BIGHORNS AND BANDITS 
(Continued from page 13) 


lives, butting away for all they were 
worth. 

This was just too much hilarity for the 
old ewe. Flouncing down from her point 
of vantage, she gave the youngsters “what 
for” in no uncertain manner. Then, with 
righteous indignation in every action, she 
flounced -back again, flaunted her head 
defiantly, drew herself up proudly, and 
again surveyed the world with suspicious 
watchfulness. 

That moment’s weakness cost grand. 
pappy his fine old head. In the brief inter. 
lude Taylor had dodged along the ridge 
and gained the gully. A few minutes later 
I could see him crawling up the opposite 
slope. There was a ticklish moment then, 


| for he had gone too far and was below 


them. He saw his mistake in time, how- 
ever, and again disappeared into the depths 
to reappear farther up. Slowly his head 
came up over the edge and then—that old 
girl knew her stuff, all right. What she 
did I don’t know, but quicker than a wink 
the whole bunch were on their feet and 
dashing along the slope at full speed, the 
old ewe well out in the lead. 

Last of all was the big ram. Cumbrously 
he came to his feet, tail end first because 


|of his heavy head. He had scarcely got 


into his stride when Taylor’s Springfield 
set the echoes rattling through the hills, 
Spang! Spang! Spang! He flinched, he 
stumbled, he was down, rolling! No, up 


| he came again, going on around the hill 


at a stumbling run. Spang! Down he went, 
tumbling head over heels down the cliffs, 
| Crash! Crash! Lord, save that head! 
The gods who care for all good hunters 
wedged him solidly a hundred feet be- 
low. He was as fine a specimen as any one 
could wish for. It was Taylor’s first sheep, 
and when I got down to it he was 
scrambling wildly about with some fifty 
yards of steel tape wound round himseli, 
the sheep and most of the rocks and 





bushes in the vicinity. All he could say, 
in a hushed bedside tone, was, “Say, didja 
see him fall! Didja see him fall!” Bu: 
his eyes spoke volumes. 


IHE horns measured 18% inches in 

circumference at the base and 41 inches 
in length, and 19 by 42 inches—a real old 
| ‘“bunger.” We soon had him skinned out 
and the head cut off. The guide tied the 
| head, hide, and a good-sized bundle of 
|meat on his shoulders—a perfectly tre- 
mendous load—and went right down the 
| mountainside with it. By helping each 
| other, Taylor and I managed to keep him 
in sight, but that was all. When we finally 
| landed in the gorge below, I for one was 
| dripping with sweat, and it wasn’t from 
the heat, either. 
| At the mouth of this gorge we found 
‘an old caravan inn beside a practically 
| abandoned trail which led down a cafion 
almost directly to Kwang Yi Kwei, about 
six miles distant. The innkeeper and his 
family were Chinese, and with typical 
courtesy they placed a room at our dis- 
posal and served us hot tea. His sugges- 
tion that we put up there while hunting 
in the neighborhood appealed to both of 
us; so next morning Taylor and I 
loaded our equipment on a cart and mov- 
ed up to the inn, where one side of the 
one big courtyard had been turned over 
to us. 

It was agreed that Pravitz and Nagel 
would hunt from the mission in a north- 
westerly direction, where they had spied 
some good heads, while Neil, whose knee 
was still painful, remained at the mission 
except for short sallies in near-by cafions 





for grouse and partridge. We had lost 
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2 yw In the field—on the pass— 


LEATHER 2t the traps 


SPORTSWEAR 


Town & Country leather windbreakers, slipovers and coats 


fit the sport as well as the sportsman. Snug where snugness counts—plenty of room where 
action demands freedom. Selected leathers—soft, pliable yet wear-proof and weather- 


idja proof. Preferred by real sportsmen everywhere. 


Town ¢ Country Leather Out 0’ Door Clothing is designed by experts who know exactly what the man who bunts, 
fishes, and hits the trail wants. Good-looking, but practical. Made from the finest, toughest leathers, tanned to an 
ches unbelievable softness. Every detail exactly right. At the best sporting-goods stores. Our booklet will be sent om request. 


the GUITERMAN BROS., Inc. SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


Originators of Out o’ Door Leather Clothing 


the 

each touch with the bandits, who had moved _ on the sunny side of a huge boulder. Rest- followed suit, and for a moment there 
him to the northward, where they later looted ing afterward with pipes going and a was a regular landslide of sheep. 

ally a Catholic mission and slaughtered the vacuum flask of hot coffee, we held quite The guide was speechless. A motion 
was priest, Father Somens, who was stationed a conversation. Both of us had a smatter- picture of his face would have driven a 
rom there. ing of Mandarin, so that by the use of movie star mad with envy. I didn’t need 

The 19th was spent in cleaning out the signs to fill in the blanks we got along anything to drive me mad—I was mad. 

yund rooms of our hut and moving in our equip- _—-very well. As soon as they had disappeared we 
sally ment. It proved to be very comfortable. hurried after them. They had gone off the 
Lfion Taylor made a short scout up the cafion E were in the midst of an argument __ ridge to the east, and I hoped to come up 
bout in the afternoon and located a number of about small-bore rifles. I carried a to them on easy stalking ground in the 
his goral in the cliffs about a mile away.  .250-3000. Suddenly the guide exclaimed _ rolling hills between us and the desert.- 
vical Having killed his ram, he decided to spend “Pa Yang!” and stared past me with sup- Half-way down, the band had united, leav- 
dis- the next day or so after goral while I pressed excitement. Turning my head ing a plain trail where they had plunged 
ges- continued after sheep. slowly, I saw a monstrous big ram stand- along in single file. This trail showed us 
ting The morning of the 20th, therefore, ing right out on the ridge, not fifty feet that they had turned up the cafion. 

1 of found the guide and me climbing to the away, broadside on. Never in my life had A mile farther along we came upon two 
d I ridge from which Taylor had shot his ram. __I seen such a head of horns! young rams, evidently stragglers from the 
nov- t was a grand morning—typical of Violent stage whispers of “Shoot! main bunch, They were not at all afraid 
the northern China. The sky was intensely Shoot!” from the guide brought part of of us, but stood staring from the hillside, 
over blue, and everything bright and glittering my senses into play. Still open-mouthed, not more than a hundred yards away, until 

with sunshine. A cold wind blew from the _ I raised the rifle slowly, took careful aim __we had passed. 

agel Gobi, but once sheltered from it the air and shot at least a foot over that ram’s An hour later, much winded and drip- 
rth- was warm and the sunny southern slopes shoulders! Which of us, the ram or I, ping sweat, we located the band on a little 
pied were bathed in a quiet, spring-like peace. was most dumbfounded is hard to say. He mesa half 3-mile away. A glance through 
nee _ We spied on three bands of sheep dur- jumped ten feet up and sidewise at the the glasses was sufficient. There was no 
sion ing the morning’s climb, but there were no same time, and went down the mountain- mistaking that head. While the main band 
jons big heads among them. Noon found us __ side like a wild locomotive. A bunch of seemed disposed to think little of their re- 
lost again on the ridge top, eating our lunch sheep hidden in the saddle behind him — cent experience and were scattering about 
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THE RAPIDAN, a new light- 


. Light Boots, 
But Tough siereaes 
against this strain 


USCLES, tackle, boots—all ~~ 
must be tough for the strain Product 


of surf fishing—and mobile for 
quick, active work. 

Many fishermen have found the 
ideal footwear in Goodrich boots. 
The specially developed rubber 
compounds make a boot that is light 
and easy to manage, yet amazingly 
tough, while the design gives a 
sturdiness and sureness under the 
hardest sporting conditions. The 

B. F. Goodrich Footwear 
Corp. Watertown, Mass. 


Goodrich 





THE SEBEK, a country-wide favorite 
for hunting in wet fields and woods. 











ABERCROMBIES 


ABERCROMBIE’S 
311 Broadway, New York City 


CAMP wasn 
best 







We manufacture Tents, 






9 Packsacks, Duffle Bags, Cook Kits, 

Pm Hunter’s Sleeping Bags and Robes ‘ 
y % S e supply hunters’ Jackets, 
: a fas , WARM Shirts, Breeches, Hudson’s Bay 
ae Winterobe Point Bianket Coats and Parkas, 


Socks, Caps, Mitts, Duxbak and 
All Hunters’ Alligator Garments 

Camp Equipment —— _ 
and Clothing 


ees a plete catalog free. 
= warm and be comfortable in an Abercrombie’s Win- 

terobe. Lambs’ wool comfetter, soft cozy camel-hair blanket 
lining, cravinetted drab balleon silk cover, Talon Hookless 
Fastener at foot and side. Size 66” x 80”, only 9 Ibs. Price 
$45.00. Our “Downrobe” ‘ur below zero weather. Pure down 
feathers and genuine Hudson’s Bay Blanket. Same style as Win- 
terobe. Large size, weight 14 Ibs. Price $75.00 


David T. Abercrombie Co., De Pt. FS10, 311 Broadway, N. Y. 
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feeding, the old boy was plainly much up- 
set. He moved about restlessly all over the 
mesa, head up and turning constantly from 
side to side. 

He made a grand picture through the 
glasses. Every movement was one of wari- 


ness—wide-awake watchfulness. When 
memory starts tracing the scenes of past 
pleasures afield, that picture always lies 
uppermost in my thoughts. Clear-cut, the 
old_ram stands again on that wind-swept 
northern mesa, head up, arrogant and de- 
fiant—a creature of the wild breathing a 
challenge to danger. The heavy head was 
carried lightly, proudly, and he pussy- 
footed about like a bit of wind-blown 
thistledown. 

A few minutes’ stiff climbing took us 
to a ridge over-looking the mesa. The 
grass here was belly-deep on a tall horse, 
Worming forward through it, I soon had 
a view of the fine old chap, a scant two 
hundred yards below. With blood pound- 
ing in my ears, I slipped along a bit 
farther to where a boulder offered cover 
for the shot, and there I pushed the little 
rifle forward carefully, aiming just ahead 
of the shoulders for a neck shot. 


S I dropped the point of aim a bit to 
prevent overshooting down-hill, the old 
boy threw up his head and looked directly 
at me. Never was trigger more carefully 
squeezed ; it seemed ages before the little 
rifle cracked. At the report he went down 
like a ton of brick and never moved after 
he fell. 

He was a whopper, the horns measuring 
1914 by 45 inches and 20 by 46 inches re- 
spectively. The bullet had entered the neck 
a bit high and just in front of the right 
shoulder, broken the neck, and simply 
blown the left shoulder to smithereens. 

After skinning out, the guide went over 
and patted the little rifle affectionately. 
“Ho!” says he. “Naga Hsiao ch’eng hun 
li-hai, (That little gun is certainly 
fierce ).” 

I had made another small-bore enthu- 
siast. 

The hike back to camp with the head 
was an age-long trip. We staggered in 
long after dark to find Taylor in a rage. 
In answer to my inquiry he pointed toa 
large sheep dog which snarled viciously at 
us from the inn keeper’s door. “You see 
that darned brute?” he sputtered. “Well, 
that coyote-faced reptile has eaten your 
dinner. I made a swell feed for you, and 
he sneaked in and ate the whole works, 
And then the blankety blank blank chased 
me out of the house.” 

Just then the guide brought in the head, 
and Taylor forgot everything else. “You 
would wipe my eye, wouldn’t you,” he said 
enviously as he ran his hands over the 
horns. “Gee, it’s certainly a peach!” 

Taylor had located the main runway of 
the goral and was most anxious for me to 
join him. The next day was spent climb 





ing precariously among the cliffs. In the 
afternoon Taylor shot a nice specimen, 
and the remainder of the day was spent 
lowering it into the cafion with ropes and 
getting the trophy into camp. Although 
small, such a trophy is always indicative 
of many hours’ dangerous climbing, as the 
animals are fairly rare. A man can always 
go where a sheep has gone, but the gord 
will gambol about on cliffs where even @ 
fly would find but scant foot-hold. 

We next spent a day in camp cleaning 
guns and skinning out trophies and eating 
During the day we decided to scout abou! 
through the hills at the edge of the dese 
as the native hunter declared that a differ 
ent kind of sheep lived there. This provet 
to be the true Mongolian argali, if all th 
descriptions I have had of that sheep 
correct. 
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Cartridges and joining forces, started for 


These sheep had distinctly longer legs, 
were shorter in the body with longer necks 
than my friend Camosa, and carried a| 
much thinner, lighter head of horns. Al- 
together they were lighter, faster animals, 
living in a less precipitous, more open 
country. We found them among the low, 
rolling foot-hills, and unfortunately rode 
right on to a group before sighting them. 
They immediately fled, but we held our 
fire because of the comparatively small 
heads. 

Being assured by our guide that these 
were good specimens, we took up their 
trail. After a long follow-up, two roe-deer 
ruined our stalk by running right through 
the band, causing them to dash off again. 
Finally, after a long stalk with much 
crawling, I took a long shot which bowled 
over a nice little ram. Being pretty well 
all in, we bundled him on a horse and took | 
the trail for camp. 

As we were crossing the ridge into the 
big mountains a startled shout from Tay- 
lor called my attention to a sight which I 
believe few men have seen. A long string 
of sheep was crossing the ridge from west 
to east on a trail about a mile from us. 
With the glasses I counted 200 sheep in 
sight. How many were already across or 
how long this big parade had been going 
on was merely conjecture; but we got 
some idea of the cause when we arrived 
at the mission the next day. 

The evening before, Pravitz and Nagel 
had located a large band of sheep on a 
meadow among some high hills to the west 
and had started out early with their guide, 
who took them directly to the band, which 
contained two nice heads. After a short 
stalk they had opened fire and wounded 
both rams, whereupon their troubles be- 
gan. The sheep fled away to the east, and 
they followed as rapidly as the terrain 
would permit, shooting at the wounded 
rams at every opportunity. 

In the meantime Neil, whose knee was 
considerably better by this time, decided 
he would have a try for something larger 
than pheasant. Shouldering a Springfield, 
he prowled off up the cafion in the gen- 
eral direction taken by Pravitz and Nagel. 
Soon he heard shooting in the distance and 
worked over toward it, hoping that some- 
thing would come his way. 


FTER a time, as he was clambering 
painfully up a ravine, a large bunch 
of sheep suddenly burst from a gulch and 
literally ran right over him. As he put it: 
“They were all around me. I whirled 
about, twisted my knee again, fell down, 
and they kicked dirt in my face. If I'd 
had a hose, I could’ve sprayed the -gang.” 
As he got to his feet a young ram 
bounded past, almost within reach. Neil 
emptied his rifle at it and knocked it down, 
but before he could reload, it was up and 
off again. Then began another chase. The 
ram would scramble along for a quarter 
mile or so and lie down. Neil would hob- 
ble along after and empty his rifle at it 
when it started off again. In this way he 
fired all his cartridges without making 
any perceptible showing on the sheep, but 
getting hotter under the collar all the 
time, 
The band which Pravitz and Nagel were 
ollowing finally scattered, and their rams 
separated. Each followed a ram, shooting 
whenever possible. It seems that the three, 
advancing more or less in a line and shoot- 
ing frequently, drove all the sheep in front 
of them, causing the remarkable exodus 
which we observed from the big ridge. 
Late in the afternoon, both Pravitz and 
Nagel killed their rams with their last 





he mission. Coming out on a rim of cliffs, 
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HARACTER is as definite a reality in Old 
Briar smoking tobacco as in the smartest 
racing yacht. If you will try one package of this 
fine tobacco you will instantly realize its charac- 
ter—not merely by its fragrance, its appetizing 
taste, its smooth, full mildness, but because’ the 
choice tobaccos that combine to give Olt Briar 
these pleasing qualities, have been skilfully 
blended to produce also a life and sparkle miss- 
ing from ordinary blends. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, RICHMOND, VA., U. 8. A. 
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WeaC. Scott 


Guns 





HunTING for Small or 
Large Game—Trap Shooting—Competi- 
tive Shooting—or Target Shooting—there 
is a superior, world-famous W. & C. Scott 
Gun for every purpose. 
FULL line of these fine imported guns in 12, 
16 and 20 bore, with varying stock dimensions 
and length of barrels on hand. 
We specialize in taking orders for W. & C. Scott 
made-to-order Shotguns, Rifles and Big Game Rifles. 
A competent staff of gun experts always ready to 
take exact measurements and offer practical advice. 
*Fine Restocking* 
When you purchase a W. & C. Scott Gun you may 
be sure that every detail of construction, pattern, 
range, and balance is faultless and backed by a 
firm that, since 1863, has been making guns that 
represent the highest standard in craftsmanship. 





To Develop Your Marksmanship 


W. & C. Scott make the famous Webley 
Air Pistols. Accurate, powerful, noiseless 
and smokeless. Ideal for target ee 
Two grades, either .177 or .22 ecal., 

Standard at $15, De Luxe at $19. 

















See the display of W. & C. Scott 
Guns and Webley Air Pistols 
and Rifles at our showrooms. 
Sole U. 8. Agents 
Send for our new 128-page, fully 
illustrated catalog No. 12 of Imported & 
American Arms, the most complete cata- 
log ever issued. To cover cost, enclose 
25c in stamps, coin, check or money order. 
Send your Guns to Stoeger for repairs 


A. Fk. STOEGER, Inc 
The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42ndSt.), New 


York 








TURKEY CALLS 
DUCK CALLS, CROW CALLS 


My Glodo model Duck Call for this season repre- 
sents the highest class of workmanship and material 
that can go into a game call. These Calls guaran- 
teed to please the most exacting sportsman. No 
better call can be made. Instructions with each call 
have original exercise for teaching the duck lan- 
guage never published before. vy complete with 
four reeds and instructions, $5.0 

Turpin Model Duck Call fat ‘professional use 
with plain checkered walnut barrel, $7.50. With 
finely checkered, highly figured walnut barrel, 
$10.00. 

New Box Turkey Call guaranteed to make per- 
fect imitation of hen yelp, gobbler yelp and Gob- 
ble, $5.00. 

Imported Amaranth Turkey Yelper, $3.50. 

Hand book “Hunting the Wild Turkey,” $1.50. 

Finest hand made Crow Call, an entirely new 
model which can be taken —— apart and tuned 
as easily as a Duck Call, $2.5 

Phonograph Game Call mas | has wild turkey 
calling on one side, duck calling on the other. A 
most practical device for learning to call ducks 
and wild turkeys, $2.50. (sent by express) 


TOM TURPIN 
1150 Eastmoreland Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


Reference Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Union 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Memphis, Tenn. 








DECOYS! 


Mallard, 
back, 


Canvas- 
Pintail or 
Sprig 
Life-Like decoys are 
hollow, moulded compo- 
sition; weigh 1 Ib al- 
anced, ready for use. 
LIFELIKE DECOYCO. 
3052 E. 12th St. 
OAKLAND — CALIF. 





— $1.25 for prepaid mete 
doz. prepaid $15.00 

















Would have liked our new catalog “F” 
(enclose 4c postage)—Send for it! 
BOWS -ARROWS . 
Accessories and Raw Materials M3 
L. E. STEMMLER CO., 1 Queeas Yalow, N.Y. 44 
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they spotted a single ram stumbling along 
below them, with Neil limping doggedly 
in the rear. The sheep would travel a hun- 
dred yards or so and fall down, where- 
upon Neil would gain a few yards*before 
it got up again. 

Being shot out themselves, they quickly 
realized Neil’s predicament and scrambled 
down to head off the sheep. In this they 
were successful. Coming down from above, 
they were able to roll rocks and boulders 
and retarded its progress to such an ex- 
tent that Neil got close up to it. At the 
right moment Nagel got directly above it 
and dropped a large rock, which bowled 
it over completely. Before it could regain 
its feet, Neil sprang astride the animal, 
pulled back its head and cut its throat, thus 
ending the most extraordinary experience 
I ever heard of. 

Neil was practically all in, his knee 
swollen terribly. Upon getting to the mis- 
sion that night, Pravitz sent a messenger 
to Taylor and me, saying that he felt we 
should start on the return as soon as 
pdssible, as we all had killed our sheep 
and he felt that Neil should have a doctor. 

The next two days were spent in getting 
our game and equipment together -in prep- 
aration for the departure. On the morning 
of the 26th at 3:30 our little outfit pulled 
out with much regret on the road to 
Paotow and the railway. 

When the sun came up on the plateau 
that morning, we found that we were rid- 
ing through a huge herd of antelope. As 
far as the eye could see in any direction, 
they dotted the table-land thickly for 
miles. I had often heard of these great 
herds, but had never before seen such a 
sight, nor had any of my companions. 
However, our carters saw nothing unusual 
in the sight and said they came there every 
winter. There were literally millions of 
them. It was past noon when we finally 
left them behind. 

Due to the bandit menace, we stopped 
only to rest and feed the horses, traveling 
steadily all that day and the next night. 
We arrived at Paotow in the morning to 
find the gates closed tight as protection 
against bandits, nor would they open them 
for us. There was nothing to do but find 
our way around the town to the railway 
station, which was on the other side, out- 
side the walls. No railway runs through 
the main walls of any city in China unless 
it be in some of the larger treaty ports. 

Finally we got all our equipment aboard 
a train for Peking and eventually arrived 
home, utterly worn out and utterly content 
to be that way. The Legation Guard truck 
was waiting at the Hsi Hsia-men station 
for us, and we were soon roaring along 
familiar streets with visions of hot baths 
and downy beds uppermost in our minds. 


WAIT A MINUTE 
(Continued from page 23) 


was seen to crumple and apparently fall 
into a clearing above the road. All search 
was futile. Christian abandoned the en- 
deavor and returned to the shooting. 

On the way home, both of us took a 
final look around for the bird, but nothing 
could be seen of it. About one hundred 
yards in a straight line below us was the 
automobile, a closed car with the near 
door glass broken out. We mouched on 
down the hill, and when I threw open that 
door Christian and I got the shock of our 
lives. There was the pigeon, huddled up 
on the floor of the car! 

The Major gave me a long, solemn look 
when I spun him this yarn, and I know 
he elected me president of the Ananias 
club right there. In fact, I have told that 
same story to a number of friends, and 
they have all given me the same pitying 
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look. By this time I have acquired quite a 
reputation. And the only thing that saves 
me is that the story is true and that a 


brother officer was witness to the fact. 

Yap-yap was sitting faithfully at the 
wheel as we hove into view. We threw 
the birds, ammunition and guns into the 
car and jumped in. The sun was beating 
down in penetrating shafts of heat, and 
we were anxious to return to the cooling, 
pine-scented zephyrs of the mountain-tops. 
The Major stepped on the starter ; it rum- 
bled dully; the motor sputtered, coughed 
and died. We cranked and cranked. The 
Major logked at me and grinned. 

“Well,” he said, “it looks as if we must 
wait a minute.” 

We waited several minutes—until nine- 
thirty that night. 


WOLVES, BY CRACKY! 
(Continued from page 15) 


hunting appetite driving him on like a 
relentless Nemesis, any good bookkeeper 
could eat the cover off the cook-book. And 
when sixty-six large, sedentary men find 
themselves in the timber on a moonlit 
night with nothing to do but eat a steer’s 
carcass, what do they do? Nothing but eat 
the carcass. And they did—right down to 
the kneecaps. 

After three cups of coffee and four 
slabs of barbecued brisket, the edge of my 
appetite began to be somewhat dulled. 
Down in the dry run around the big fire, 
a bunch of fellows were doing some sten- 
torian heehawing at something. Jim came 
over from the car with an armful of blank- 
ets, and handed Bill and me a couple. 

Then we slid down over the bank and 
rolled in among the leaves under the edge, 
where the genial warmth of the fire en- 
ticed us. Fellows in sheepskin coats, cordu- 
roy caps and heavy brown canvas pants 
lined with outing flannel tucked into hunt- 
ing boots were standing around in groups. 
They were telling stories. It was great to 
sit there and listen to them. 

One was relating a yarn about a funny 
wrestling match he had once seen. Two 
wrestlers had worked up a match, and 
each of them lacked confidence in him- 
self. In fact, each of them had bet his coin 
on the other man. Just before they hit the 
mat, they tumbled to the situation. The 
prodigious efforts of each wrestler to 
prevent the other from lying down to him 
made a wonderful battle from the specta- 
tors’ standpoint, he said. 

Following this, somebody told about a 
horse-race judge who had an entry ina 
half-mile running race. At the start of the 
race, this judge leaned so far over the rail 
of the judge’s stand that he fell over and 
landed on his horse, right back of the 
jockey. The judge hung on like a bear-cat 
all the way around, and his horse won by 
six lengths. 4 

The talk drifted off into myriad ramifi- 
cations of the vagaries of horse-racing 
and crookedness in general as applied to 
all sports. The last I remember was hear- 
ing some one say it was twelve-thirty. 

Suddenly I awoke, I had been dream- 
ing that I was Eliza on the ice, and the 
bloodhounds were reaching for my petti- 
coat with every tooth in their jaws. From 
all points of the compass came the baying 
of hounds—hounds anxious for food, 
water, action and wolves. Men were roll- 
ing out and stretching themselves. The 
negroes had the log fire going like a holo- 
caust, and on the air was a delicate flavor 
that reminded me of Brazil. ; 

Coffee, doughnuts and cheese—ad lib. 
We waded in. After a desperate encounter 
we won, and the grub was totally wi 
out. No man entered the hunt pinched with 
hunger. No dog whined from malnutri- 
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tion. No horse tottered from lack of sus- 
tenance. 

The dog squad numbered eighty-five. 
Twenty-five hounds were visitors from 
Oklahoma. These Oklahoma pups had 
been running Oklahoma’s wolf for the 
past several years until the poor old rascal 
had grown so decrepit and feeble that he 
was hardly any sport at all. The hounds 
seemed to realize that they were in new 
territory, and the manner in which they 
leaped into the air and licked their mas- 
ters’ faces with their big, trowel-like 
tongues indicated a high degree of pleas- 
urable anticipation. 

The cavalry mounted. Some time was 
lost in changing the riding stance of -a 
number of prescription clerks and floor- 
walkers who at first had assumed a Jockey 
Garrison pose atop their steeds. But finally 
all were ready for a dash at the most 
strenuous and the most interesting sport 
known to man since they fed people to the 
lions in old Rome. The dogs began to run 
to and fro, looking off into the brush with 
that unrequited love expression which be- 
tokens intense eagerness masterfully re- 
pressed. 

“All set?” somebody yelled. 

“Hooray !” came the answer. 

“Let ’er go!” 

We had made about six miles through 
the scrub and crossed a couple of stiff 
breaks before the dogs picked up a whiff 
of friend Lobo. From then on, testimony 
varies. No two witnesses agree. It was 
every horse for himself, and the devil take 
what was on top of him. 

Everybody yelled. I saw bank and post- 
office clerks who couldn’t yell loud enough 
at home to scare the cat out of the kitchen 
open their throttles in the woods and emit 
blasts calculated to make an elephant 
tremble like an aspen leaf. A wolf chase 
brings out all that is best in a man—and 
if the saddle doesn’t fit well, it brings out 
a good deal of the worst. It is the crucible 
that melts all men down to one level—the 
level of primitive man in the golden days 
when he harnessed the three-toed sloth 
of the stone age and harried the saber- 
toothed tiger to his lair with shinny clubs 
split from the native granite. 


IHE wolf was fast. Any wolf with 

eighty-five hounds on his spoor is apt 
to be that way more or less. And with sev- 
enty men behind the hounds, a wolf's am- 
bition to reincarnate himself in some re- 
moter section of the scenery is highly 
excusable. 

The chase led west about three miles, 
then doubled to the south along a gully 
that led down to a dry fork of the Trinity 
River. The hounds, sensing the likelihood 
of nailing the quarry in a cul-de-sac, re- 
doubled their vocalization. Horses and 
men were scooting through scrub-oak, 
dodging around thickets, ducking limbs 
of mesquite and leaping beds of cactus in 
the mad chase. When the brush grew too 
thick, all a man could do was shut both 
eyes and leave it to the horse. 

And then, suddenly the wolf took to 
cover, The only flaw was that he took to 
the wrong cover. Having carefully looked 
over the field, he chose the interior of a 
larmer’s hen-house, doubtless figuring 
that the well-known redolency prevalent 
would effectively disguise his own aroma 
and fool the dogs. 
_ But_when old Sukey, Beeswax, Dande- 
lion, Chillblains et al. came billowing into 
the farmer’s yard, hot on the scent, the 
sight of sundry and odd poultry making a 
helter-skelter get-away from the | hen- 
house gave them food for thought. And 
they were not long in solving the problem. 

ver the fence they went—eighty-five 
strong—and into the hen-house, which was 
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S with dogs and guns, so with Hunt- 
ing Clothes. The better they serve 
you, the more you realize how valuable 
real superiority is—and how often you 
need it. 

You always get distinctly superior 
service in Utica-Duxbak Hunting 
Clothes. They have led in popularity 
throughout America for more than 26 
years, and are not expensive. 































“Sheds water like 
a duck’s back” 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
2 Noyes St. 
Utica, New York 


Six different Duxbak 
Hunting Coats. Two 
have the famous Pak- 
bak game pocket, one 
the Duxbak patented 
bloodproof game pock- 
et. Long, medium or 
short Breeches for 
proper fit. Long Pants, 
Shell Vests, Leggins, 
Hat-Caps. Ask your 
Dealer, or write us. 
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UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., 2 Noyes St., Utica, N. Y. 
Send me FREE your new 1930 Style Book showing your full line 
of Utica-Duxbak Hunting Clothes, made of genuine Duxbak and 
all other best materials, including Corduroy, Rainproofed Macki- 
naw, Moleskin and Forestry Cloth. 
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Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation, 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 

—lIt prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
—It lubricates thoroughly 

—It is always ready for instant use 


MARBLES x20, 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


apeiemteecamnasas Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 


flo.244-8 oz.can30e ture and prevents rust during the long months 
ney = when your gun is notin use. Just p the 
ostag' wick saturated with Marble’s Nitro-Solvent 


and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready for instant use. 
FG. CO, All Marble Products are for sale 
en eee . * by leading Hardware and Sport - 
ing 8 Dealers. Write for 
» Mich., U. 8. A. Comp Catale 







FOR EVERY HOUR IN THE OPEN 





For all rifles and shotguns, 60c each, 

















SHOD WITH A PAIR OF Bass True 
MOCCASINS FOR HUNTING YOU'RE ON 
AN EQUAL FOOTING WITH THE GAME 
YOU STALK. SURE FOOTED AND Com- 
FORTABLE YOU CAN TRAMP FOR MILES 
WITHOUT THAT DREADED FEELING OF 
FATIGUE AND FOOT-WEARINESS. 


EVER SINCE THEY WERE 
FIRST USED BY THE AGILE, 
YET HARDY AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN, TRUE MOCCASINS 
HAVE RANKED FIRST AS 
THE IDEAL FOOTWEAR FOR 
RUGGED OUTDOOR SERVICE. 














ubber-All 


yD The Perfect Waterproof Suit 
FOR THE DUCK HUNTER 


and other sportsmen 


Men and women who 
are fond of outdoor rec- 
reation, will find either 
the One or Two piece 
RUBBER-ALL suit, an 
ideal waterproof gar- 
ment, useful for every 
outdoor activity in any 
weather. 

Send check or money 
order for $15.00 and a 
suit will be sent to you 





P.P. Prepaid. Please 
state complete height 
and chest measure- 
ments. 


Dealers write for dis- 
counts. 
Free booklet upon re- 
quest. 





THE RUBBER-ALL COMPANY 
New York City 


35 West 25th Street 



















Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tan- 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs, 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eyes, 
scalps, tools, etc.). Bucktails and feathers for fly tying. 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
NATURAL 


7 
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originally constructed to hold and not to 
exceed forty dogs under any circum- 
stances. 

The result was plenty. Dogs, chickens, 
trapnests and eggs were mingled thorough- 
ly with wolf. As a welcome committee of 
one, the wolf made a name for himself 
right there. Nobody refused his hospital- 
ity—they all went in. This was bad for 
the hen-house. Suddenly the fight exuded 
through one side of the building and over- 
lapped into the hoglot. Instantly the hogs 
went through the opposite fence like a 
flock of quail. But the dogs got the wolf. 

In about three minutes the instigators 
of the affair rode up. It was a touching 
scene—very. Thirty hounds sat around 
with feathers in their jaws, and thirty 
more were exercising the hogs over back 
of the farmer’s barn. The rest of the dogs 
were shredding the wolf—that is, all but 
nine which the farmer had tied to a big 
sawlog behind the woodpile. 

The farmer, a particularly able-looking 
specimen of Ruralis Agriculturus, desired 
to know the outstanding reasons, if any, 
for the occurrence. He asked for the im- 
mediate and remote causes that had pre- 
cipitated the onslaught. He requested to 
be let into the real plot behind the scene. 
Having learned the drift of the matter, 
he was enabled to converse fluently. He 
desired that thirteen hens, four dozen eggs 
and one side of a hen-house be replaced, 
or else— Luckily there was a group of 
bankers and Wall Street plungers in the 
mob, and they liquidated the account. 


HE sun was just going down when we 

got back to camp, and there we found 
that those up-standing, honorable and 
shifty colored lads had caught and killed 
another steer and had him on the grid. 
Well, it was just one big hunk of barbecue 
after another until everybody got dis- 
gusted with the smell of burnt steer. The 
story-tellers’ league adjourned to the shel- 
ter of the hedge and resumed where they 
left off the night before. Over on a sandy 
spot circled by scrub-oak a bunch of tire- 
less athletes was doing some lifting stunts. 
We could hear them talking: “I'll raise 
you five!” “I'll lift ’er ten!” “Boost it, big 
boy,” and so forth. 

The start was early next morning. It 
was a painful start. Men climbed into the 
saddle with lamentations that would have 
been apropos had they been going to the 
electric chair. Big, easily bruised bankers 
and cotton brokers eased themselves down 
on the leather with facial expressions that 
wrung all hearts. Luckily the first mile or 
two was taken at a walk and, by standing 
up in the stirrups, the most of us got 
away with it nicely. By then our cuticle 
had limbered up. 

Seemed like we had made ten miles be- 
fore the well-known “ooly-ooly-ooly” of 
the hounds and a blat from the army cor- 
net informed us that business for the day 
had begun. Instantly all pain and stiffness 
ceased and every rider froze to his steed 
as he went into action. We were again 
after a wolf, and a yard or so of skin 
meant absolutely nothing to us. 

The wolf led us all over the back end of 
Clay County, across the bottoms of Pur- 
gatory Creek nine times, through the sand 
flats of the watermelon section, and in and 
out among more and bigger thorn thickets 
than I ever saw before, At times the dogs 
seemed to be heading for us at right angles. 
Then our horses did their best to climb 
such trees as were handiest. Things drifted 
along for an hour, and something was due 
to happen. It finally did. 

In the Jones Mill district stood a little 
frame building, blackened by the weight 
of years. This ancient structure did duty 
as the place of worship of the colored 
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group known as the Sons of Pentecost. 
It was down among the pines on a gentle 
slope, with a little graveyard behind it. 

As it was Sunday morning, the janitor 
with his brother and nine children were 
dusting out the pews and wiping off the 
pulpit preparatory to the morning services. 
All was peace and quietude. There was not 
a sound but the swishing of the dust rags 
as the dusky arms plied them busily. 

And then—something shot in at the 
front door and dove under the rear row 
of pews. The sound of claws scratching 
on the floor drew the janitor’s attention. 

“Whut dat noise, chillun?” he asked. 

“Soun’ lak a dawg got in, pappy.” 

“Git ’im out. Don’ want no dawg in heah 
nohow. Jes’ won’ have it, dat’s all!” 

Alas! Just then eighty-five wolf hounds 
entered the place. They shot under the 
pews, over the pews, up the aisles, back 
of the pulpit, into the choir section to fi- 
nally converge in a snarling mass right in 
front of the pulpit with the wolf in the 
center spotlight. 

The janitor, his brother and the nine 
children were up on the organ, the pulpit, 
and hanging to the lamps, yelling for suc- 
cor. The battle was short but bloody. 
Numbers won. The dogs smothered their 


rey. 

The hunters came dashing up to the 
door. In the yard was a gray-haired and 
somber personage of color—the parson— 
just arriving. From the church door 
streamed an avalanche of hounds. The 
parson’s face grew paler and still paler as 
the flood debouched, red of eye and drip- 
ping of jaw, into the yard. 

A committee was hastily appointed to 
inspect the scene of carnage and originate 
suggestions. In this they were assisted 
mightily by the janitor. At his suggestion 
the hunters, en masse, pitched in and 
cleaned up the church of the Sons of Pen- 
tecost, replaced several pews, and wiped 
gore off the altar rail. And it was at the 
parson’s suggestion that a collection was 
taken—a success from start to finish. 

And then we found that we hadn’t eaten 
a thing for a week and were slowly starv- 
ing to death. A rush was made for camp. 
And do you know, those measly, low-down, 
cowardly, grave-robbing sons of Ham had 
quit us cold—just shut up shop and taken 
the barbecue grid with them. Fact! 

It is a sad and a terrible thing to remem- 
ber. And we had to go on twenty-three 
miles—darned long ones—to Bowie be- 
fore we could get even a ham sandwich. 
But oh, you wolf hunting! 


BENTICK’S BIG FISH 
(Continued from page 25) 


to a wider expanse of deep blue water. 

The skiff turned northward over this 
sparkling course until presently the steep, 
wooded shores receded to a flat expanse 
of bog overgrown with cranberry bushes 
and rank green grasses. A channel, evi- 
dently deep, divided the morass. The wa- 
ter of the channel, though clear, was of 
an amber color from the stain of the peat 
through which it drained. The tinge was 
discernible for some distance outward 
from the mouth. 

The spot looked fishy—a natural aquatic 
robber’s roost, where long, sinewy shapes 
with savage eyes and cruel jaws could 
lie like mottled shadows to prey upon the 
timid convoys of fingerlings coming down 
the channel to the open water. The Sniper 
mentally acknowledged as much while his 
friend, shipping the oars, allowed the 
skiff to coast to an anchorage just off the 
entrance. 

“It does seem ridiculous to chuck a 
fish the size of that one overboard,” he 
remarked as he cast his lusty minnow as 
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gently as its considerable weight would | 
allow into the dark water. “I’ve had many 
a successful day when I never caught a 
fish heavier than that.” 

The Judge grinned. provokingly, but 
nevertheless in his blue eyes there was a 
subdued glint of excitement which, even 
after an hour of uneventful fishing, had 
not vanished entirely. So far there had 
not been a stir in the brown depths that 
could not have been made by the captive 
shiners. 

The Sniper, too restless to enjoy still- 
fishing anyhow, had ceased to observe 
his tackle and was watching a wisp of 
snipe tacking to and fro across the upper 
channel, and wishing it were autumn and 
that he had his gun and a pair of wading 
boots. He had, in fact, sunk into a mood 
of gentle indifference, induced by the 
peaceful scene before him and aided by 
the warming rays of the rising sun be- 
tween his shoulders. He was dimly aware 
that the Judge had reeled in his shiner 
and was executing another cast across 
the channel. He heard the shiner strike 
the water with a mighty splash, but the 
sound was instantly overwhelmed by a 
second upheaval that scattered drops like | 
bird-shot. 

“What the 
Sniper. 

He turned to see the water in a turmoil 
and his friend gripping hard at a straining 
rod with one hand, while with the other 
he endeavored unsuccessfully to check the 
blurring reel. The line, stiff as a wire, 
cut the water with a vicious ripping sound, 
and the Judge’s vigorous efforts with the 
powerful rod had no noticeable effect in 
slowing the velocity of the monster which 
had engulfed the hapless shiner. 


deuce!” ejaculated the 


HE Sniper stared stupidly at the start- 
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ling demonstration. He had struck 
some heavy fish himself here and there in 
years of angling, but never anything re- 
motely resembling this creature in its sav- 
age evidence of weight, speed and power. 
The line might well have been afoul of a 
cruising submarine as the fish, after a 
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mouth of the channel—a form of aggres- 
sion that kept the rod lashing from side | 
to side as the Judge sought desperately 
for the slack and to keep the strain of 
the rod upon the charging fish. He was 
fortunate until, at twenty yards, the fish, 
coming deep, surged under the boat. The 
maneuver was so swiftly executed that 
the fisherman had not an instant to pass 
the rod around the bow. There was but 


as the Sniper shouted. 

“Look out! Give him the butt! Oh! 
Lord!” 

The butt went down, and the humming 
tip came up, bent into a singing arc. Then 
it shot disastrously free as the line took 
the direct strain and parted with a snap 
like a toy pistol. Behind them there was 


one thing to do, and the Judge did it even 4 
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a tremendous surge, an awe- inspiring 
glimpse of a great head and open jaws 
slashing furiously at the trailing leader 
—and that was all. 

The Judge sat down weakly, and with 
shaking hands unwrapped a fresh cigar 
to replace one he had bitten in half. 

_ “We lost him!” groaned his compan- 
ion. 


“I’m not surprised we lost him,” said 
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the other, “but I am surprised that we 
had him as long as we did. Anyway, I've 
proved that there are fish in here that 
will take an eight-inch shiner, haven’t I?” 
You have,” admitted the other. “You've 
lost a fish something under ten feet long, 
but you’ve cleansed a reputation that had 
gotten a little fuzzy. Let’s try ’em again, 
and this time let’s keep the anchor up. 
Ii we drift off the ground, we can paddle 
back.” 

But though they kept a tandem of cor- 
pulent shiners moving to and fro across 
the channel entrance for hours at a time, 
nothing disturbed the restored serenity of 
the occasion. It was nearly sundown when, 
for the second time, there was that swift 
ripping rush and a mighty surge of the 
brown water. Again it was the Judge’s 
bait that was taken. 


HIS fish also made for the open water, 

fighting deep. The Sniper, with a plan 
formulated from the morning’s defeat, 
hauled in his tackle, seized the oars, and 
sent the skiff in the wake.of the humming 
line. They were in deadly earnest now, 
and not a word was uttered. The Judge, 
alert and determined, handled his rod as 
a fencer handles his rapier, watching 
every move of the deep-fighting fish as 
indicated by the cutting line, and meeting 
each rush with delicate skill that deprived 
his furious opponent of an instant’s op- 
portunity to throw his weight against the 
inadequate tackle. Never once did he per- 
mit his antagonist to tempt him into an 
opposition too stubborn to be endured by 
the light silk. 

So far there had been no possibility 
of regaining line against the weight of 
the fish. What the fish wanted he took, 
and the Judge simply sold him the re- 
quired distance at the price of a strain 
that tested the equipment to the utmost. 
The sun sank behind the purple Adiron- 
dacks, and still the battle went on—the 
Judge alert and gaining confidence as the 
struggle drew away from the channel- 
mouth into deeper water, and the Sniper 
using a ready paddle to assist his friend 
in checking the long, furious rushes. 

Presently there sounded the rhythmic 
creak of oar-locks, and out of the corner 
of his eye the Sniper perceived Uncle 
Sereno approaching. An unlighted lantern 
in the bow of his skiff beside a bait can 
indicated the old gentleman’s purpose to 
fish for bullheads off the channel entrance. 
In turning his head to correct his course, 
the old man glimpsed the struggle and, 
resting on his oars, let-the boat drift. 

At that moment the fish chose to aban- 
don its strategy of fighting deep, and came 
to the surface in a rush that carried him 
a half length out of water. The sudden 
crash of falling water sounded loud in 
the twilight. 

“Great Jupiter !” bellowed Uncle Sere- 
no, “If ye ain’t hooked one! Oh, dear me! 
I wisht ye had a real fish pole. He'll 
smash that dummed little thing to flinders! 
I know he will!” 

The old gentleman, quite forgetful of 
his own excursion now, hovered about the 
edge of the battle after the fashion of light 
cavalry. From time to time he shouted his 
distrust of light tackle, but gradually re- 
lapsed into silence as minute after minute 
passed without disaster. The fish now 
broke the surface more and more fre- 
quently, and the heavy, irresistible rushes 
shortened somewhat. 

Nevertheless, the surrender was unex- 
pectedly sudden. One moment the Judge 
felt the heavy, sullen tug of his captive, 
and then, even as he prepared to yield a 
reluctant line, there was a slackening, a 
slow upheaval, and the monster slid to 
the surface. Except for the tremulous and 
expiring movement of the fins and the 
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savage, hateful glare of the creature's 
cruel eyes, there was no sign of life as 
the Judge reeled his captive to the skiff, 

It is a fact frequently noted that in the 
case of big fish there is no compromise 
with defeat, no gradual yielding to that 
light but fatal strain. When such fish 
surrender, they die, and that is all there 
is to it. But this fellow, half as long as 
an ordinary oar and bulking like a 
wrestler, had reserved a last ounce “of 
energy. As the fish came inertly alongside, 
the Sniper leaned over to slip his hand 
into the gaping gills. Like a flash, the 
jaws snapped open and clicked shut with 
a clash like a sprung wolf trap. 

“Holy cats!” said the Sniper respect- 
fully. His good right hand had missed 
mutilation by a scant inch. 

It was the final effort, however, and 
in a moment the fish was hauled over the 
side. 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Uncle Sereno, 
coming alongside to gaze at the tremen- 
dous specimen. “Tain’t nothing in the wide 
world but a great pickerel! Ain’t he a 
lunker, though? But, I declar’, I’m dis- 
appinted. I looked to see some ‘kind of a 
furrin spechy—somethin’ onusual—I dun- 
no. By Garret Connecticut, though, I 
never see a bigger one!” 

The Sniper, closely scrutinizing the 
scaleless mask and noting also the tiger- 
ish striping of the heavy body, thought 
differently, but he said nothing at the 
time. That night, however, he turned up 
at the Judge’s porch with an old, thick, 
dark volume under his arm and opened it 
at a place indicated by a white paper 
slip. The book, the Judge noted, was a 
local history, written and published in the 
year 1800 One paragraph was devoted 
to Bentick’s Pond. 

“The principal fish,” it said, “is the pike 
or pickerel, which greatly resembles the 
English pike and sometimes weighs as 
much as ten or fifteen pounds. Residents of 
the town (fishermen) assert that there 
is in this water a species much larger 
and exceedingly ferocious, called by the 
Indians Maskilongé or Maskinonge. I 
have been unable to prove this point, how- 
ever, and a specimen lately sent me and 
supposed to be of the species is shown 
upon examination to be nothing but a fat 
Pike.” 


THE FREEZE-UP 
(Continued from page 27) 


eyes sparkled with elation. “Might be 
here fer days—or jest a couple hours.” 
He plucked at my sleeve. “Down! Blue- 
bills!” 

Several gunshots past the decoys 
whizzed a throng of greater scaup. They 
were strung out in a heavy black line, 
some five or six hundred birds, resembling 
a train in passage over the lake. Be- 
hind were a dozen little bunches, scudding 
along at full speed, as if endeavoring to 
catch up with the main body. The near- 
est of these hooped their wings and fal- 
tered for an instant, but kept on the orig- 
inal course. 

Whistlers followed the bluebills, three 
droves of them that swerved away from 
the land. While their music was still in 
the air a clump of butterballs buzzed across 
the decoys from the opposite direction. 
Away they went like bees frosted over 
with powdered sugar while our shot 
splashed and tore about them. One skit- 
tered to the surface, spinning round an 
round in the grip of the ice. Wheeling 
lazily from the bay, a gull lit beside the 
dead duck and began stripping the flesh 
from its breast. 

Spurred on by our indignant protests, 
George made for the skiff with a threat 
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of retaliation. He had hardly left us when 
he dropped suddenly to the ground, and 
commenced worming his way back to the 
blind. He had lost his cap. Suspended 
above the tamaracks was a flock of can- 
vasbacks, which wavered when they saw 
the stool and broke down to the water 
with a breathless swoop. 

In true canvasback fashion they stayed 
out of range, just skirting the decoys and 
bending their necks to scan the shore line. 
George called twice—a harsh, grating 
call from somewhere in his throat. 
“They’re circling,” he exclaimed, gripping 
me by the knee. “We'll have to take them 
on this swing.’ When I protested, his 
tone became imperative. “No! No! We 
can’t afford to wait for a better chance. 
Canvasbacks hate to come in against the 
trees.” 

Across a gap in the blind they sailed, 
the waves leaping below them. My heart 
pounded heavily as I saw them grow 
larger, saw their wedge-shaped heads, the 
jet collars beneath, the sleekness of their 
breasts. Would they ever be in range? My 
companion shook with excitement, but our 
host knelt motionless as a graven image, 
gun ready for instant use. 

With a whishing rush, the canvas backs 
swept across the decoys. George’s pump 
rattled away furiously, and I saw a hole 
in what had been a wall of threshing fowl. 
A drake turned a cartwheel when I fired, 
and with the second shot I centered a fe- 
male almost over the blind. My compan- 
ion pulled down a youngster, and then 
launched into a storm of imprecations, for 
his gun had jammed or frozen. 


ORKING with frantic haste, our 
host straightened out the stool. The 
dull-colored waters were now bereft of ice, 
save for the bays and shallow inlets. The 
wind was fairly strong from the east, di- 
rectly across us, and rolling up a choppy 
sea which splashed over the combing of the 
skiff and caused it to slue into the trough. 
Beyond George the ducks pressed 
steadily into the distance. They passed 
in great troops spread across the sky, in 
family parties, in ragged little bands, wing- 
weary but still forging on. Cormorants 
came with them, feet held like rudders 
behind their sooty bodies, and once a con- 
course of snow geese which tumbled over 
the cliffs in a flurry as the lake glimmered 
beneath them. 

A warning shout from our host as a 
dozen whistlers scurried out of the bay. 
Though he lay in the bottom of the skiff, 
they were suspicious and flared away. 
Standing in the slippery cockpit, he paddled 
back to us, the entire bag accounted for. 
The ash blade rose and fell with the rhyth- 
mic play of his shoulders, disappearing 
almost to the hilt and flashing again in 
the sunlight as the boat pitched and ca- 
reened beneath him. 

With one accord we peered upward. A 
babel of sound rang through the stillness 
as a chevron of swans drew over the point. 
High and clear in the translucent air, 
they wended on, each throat clamoring the 
song of flight. Their pinions rose and fell 
in unison, the old birds dazzlingly white, 
the cygnets a leaden gray. Straight as 
an arrow fares, they drove to the south, 
undulating through space like a ribbon 
hung in the wind. 

Abreast of the decoys, George clattered 
once more into the bottom of the skiff. A 
knot of squaw ducks bustled past and 
were gone. A lorie mallard slanted away 
from the recumbent figure. A squad of 
bluebills swung off at a tangent, though 
they saw invitation in the stool. But 
George, his gun clasped against his body, 
was waiting for another prize. 

Straight down the lake they bored, di- 
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SAFETY RIFLE 


He will learn quicker, shoot straighter and 
best of all, he will be doubly safeguarded 
while using an Iver Johnson, the Safest 
22 Caliber Rifle ever invented. 


$7. 


This new 22 Caliber Bolt 
Action Safety Rifle has a 
patented automatic safety 
feature which makes it the 
outstandingly safe rifle for 
young folks. Sighting or fir- 
ing is impossible until the 
safety knob is snapped down. 
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rectly in line with him, and so low that 
it seemed probable they would not heed 
the skiff until too late. With incredible 
swiftness they were upon him, tails cupped 
beneath them, wings fanning violently. 
All they saw were the decoys a few feet 
away, the stark tree trunks beyond, the 
uplands streaked with snow. As they 
thrust out their feet to meet the water a 
man popped up from the log-like object 
in their path, and a gun began to play. 

It was wonderful shooting, and so spec- 
tacular that we almost forgot our own 
pieces. Three youngsters broke away to- 
gether, over George’s right shoulder and 
at the most difficult angle possible. One 
by one he stopped them, all killed out- 
right and spatting into the lake like stones. 
Two dropped from the head of the flock 
at our salvo. 

Wet and dripping, our host tossed a 
handful of birds into the blind. He held 
up our latest acquisitions, five hooded 
mergansers, dainty and trim in their full 
winter plumage. “Summer sawbills,” he 
grunted, lighting the blow-torch. “Ain’t 
bad eatin’, either.” His breath came in 
short puffs. “Anythin’ movin’ ?” 

Everywhere we saw ducks. They wove 
thread-like patterns against the horizon, 
twisted out of the mist, covered the 
zenith with delicate tracings. They wrig- 
gled over the trees in long, trailing 
wedges. They beat into the swamp, cork- 
screwed above the rim of the bay. They 
pelted from the steeps with a hissing of 
wings, visible one instant, gone the next 
as they melted into the glare of the sun. 

Then, mysteriously—inexplicably—they 
vanished as suddenly as they appeared a 
few hours before. We watched and waited 
until the day burned out in the west, but 
in vain. The cold returned, more severe 
than before and flowing like liquid glass 
in the trail of the wind. Only the gulls 
remained, skimming low through the 
murkiness and screaming derjsively. 


PINE OR PORCUPINE? 
(Continued from page 35) 


is usually a hollow log or cave among the 
rocks. Here he sleeps in comparative 
safety, curled up with his back to the en- 
trance, his bristling quills a most formid- 
able bar to attack. In cold, rough weather 
he remains indoors day and night, en- 
deavoring to sleep and forget his hunger. 
In March, when it is milder, he crawls out 
and hastens to stuff himself with bark and 
green twigs to keep going until the next 
cold period. 

The quills of the porcupine are scattered 
among the coarse black hair. All point 
backward, but may be elevated at will by 
the muscular contraction of the skin. 
Being loosely attached at the base, they 
are frequently driven into the face or feet 
of any creature which may come in con- 
tact with them. 

They are not prolific animals. A pair 
of twins to each family early in the 
summer appears to be the general rule, 
the young being as rough and ugly-look- 
ing as their parents. Like the turtle, they 
are hard to kill unless one taps them on 
the nose. They are apparently free from 
disease. 

Unlike the rabbit, which is so prolific 
that Nature must visit it with a plague, 
the porcupine appears to thrive, free from 
disease or pestilence. He belongs to one 
of the most prominent of the families of 
fur-bearing animals—that is, the rodents 
—and is therefore a kinsman, though a 
distant one, of the beaver and the muskrat 
and the humbler but popular hare. 

The porcupine’s name, by a strange 
perversity of early English derived from 
the French, means “spiny pig.” He shares 
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the dishonors of misnomenclature with 
his rodent cousins, the guinea-pig and the 
ground-hog. There is nothing porcine 
about any of these animals, save that they 
are all inordinately fond of good food. In 
the instance of the porcupine this promises 
to be his undoing. The foresters and na- 
ture lovers will never permit their choice 
trees to be girdled and destroyed by this 
ravenous forager which seems to seek out 
the most stately and dignified pines to 
work on. Pme or porcupine? Which shall 
it be? 


MY FIRST SOCIAL WHALE 
(Continued from page 29) 


succeed in driving them ashore, each boat 
takes one share, and then each man; but 
if they are compelled to strike them off- 
shore, each boat’s company takes what 
they strike. ... 

“In the meanwhile the fishes had turned 
and were escaping toward Provincetown, 
only occasionally the back of one being 
seen. So the nearest crews were com- 
pelled to strike them, and we saw several 
boats soon made fast, each to its fish, 
which, four or five rods ahead, was draw- 
ing it like a race-horse straight toward 
the beach, leaping half out of water, blow- 
ing blood and water from its hole and 
leaving a streak of foam behind. It was 
just like the pictures of whaling which I 
had seen, and a fisherman told me that it 
was nearly as dangerous.” 

Wellfleet, the ancient whaling town 
which was once called Whalefleet, sent 
out eighteen great whaling ships in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Her har- 
bor was a scene of romance when a stal- 
wart, firm-lined bird of the sea slipped 
in and dropped her tired sails, and the 
whole populace crowded to the harbor’s 
edge with shouts of welcome. Today there 
is no vestige of that trade except the oc- 
casional influx of a school of blackfish. 
That is the last remnant of Cape Cod 
whaling. 

The next morning I went down to the 
harbor to visit the social whale which I 
had taken under my name. I found him 
beheaded, together with all his vast com- 
pany. They were a lot of stranded, head- 
less monsters. Tractors were busy lifting 
their bulky carcasses and dragging them 
off to burial. One hundred and fifteen were 
entombed. Thus came to an ignominious 
end a howling and frolicking cohort of 
the galloping dolphins. 


THE LAST LAUGH 
(Continued from page 33) 


allow, I worked for a rise at the tag of a 
run where the current, striking a huge 
boulder, slants off into a smooth-surface 
flow, leaving an ideal resting place behind 
the rock. 

Fifteen or more times the little fly slid 
down the current, without result. I tried al- 
ternating a cast above with a cast at the 
rock. I tried dropping the fly on to the 
boulder and pulling it off. All without 
result. By that time the sun had broken 
through the clouds, bright and hot, making 
the chances of raising a fish slimmer and 
slimmer. Calling to the Lady, who was 
now sitting on the shore in a cool spot, | 
told her that I was making one last change, 
and what would she suggest. “Bivisible, 
brown and white,” was her immediate re- 
sponse. 

I never turn deaf ear to a hunch of the 
‘Lady; so on went the little fly and out 
upon ‘the sparkling water. It lit with the 
delicacy of thistle-down (another excel- 
lent feature of the fly), cocked itself up as 
pretty as you please, and skipped down 
the glassy skid-way. But it never reached 
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the end of the run. Like a long-lost broth- 
er, it was welcomed from behind by a 
hearty slap, and as the fly disappeared ] 
set the hook. 

Now I have never been hooked to a 
streak of lightning, but let me tell you that 
trout was the very next thing to it. He 
went out of that pool like a thing possessed, 
and into the boiling rapids below. Down I 
went after him. Ye gods, what power that 
fish had! I was mighty thankful for the 
additional backing of silk line behind the 
tapered. At first if thought that I had tied 
to a walloping big brown, but the way 
those smashing yanks continued soon in- 
dicated that here was no brownie but an 
irritable old rainbow. 

This was the finest specimen of his kind 
it has ever been my fortune to kill on a 
dry fly. Beautifully formed, deep yet taper- 
ing into racy lines, his weight shaded just 
under three pounds. But what appealed to 
me was the fact that he had fallen to a 
bivisible. A later check-up showed a 
strange thing: the Kid had taken his big 
brown on a “Coachman at practically the 
same hour that I took mine. 

Think it over. These are the facts—cold 
facts, with no motive to falsify. If you are 
out of ideas, try these two tricks, if they 
can be called such, and they may turn the 


joke on the trout and give you that last | 


laugh—the best laugh of all. 


KING OF BOASTS AND KING 
OF BEASTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


to treatment and at the end of several | 
months had entirely recovered from the | 
malady. 

Later both cats were sold, but the re- 
lationship between tiger and benefactor 
had become so cordial that even after a 
long period of separation the beast rec- 
ognized his friend and commenced a loud, 
guttural purring when he approached the 
cage. When Hagenbeck prepared to de- 
part, the tiger, then full grown, raised 
such a commotion that he was obliged to 
enter the cage and stroke him like a huge 
kitten. 

Tigers often strike up friendships with 
trainers or with menagerie attendants in 
the circus, but in every case the cordiality 
rests on thin ice because of the nerve- 
racking surroundings and the tiresome 
routine of the performing arena. It is not 
natural for the jungle beast to amuse him- 
self by balancing his great weight on a 
ball or by jumping through hoops. Trou- 
ble begins with education, and even after 
the tawny brutes have learned their tricks 
and executed them hundreds of times there 
is the ever-present possibility that dis- 
aster will arrive at the very next per- 
formance. 

Unusual kindness is exercised by pres- 
ent-day wild-animal trainers, and that 
accounts for the excellent tricks to be 
seen in the modern circus arena. The suc- 
cessful wild-animal trainer handles his 
cage full of lions, tigers, leopards and 
pumas in much the same manner that a 
school-teacher manages children. Both are 
encouraged when they do well; disciplined 
when they disobey. 

Today’s trainer follows a_ threefold 
plan in breaking and training wild animals. 
First, he breaks down the fear that the 
animal has of him. Then comes the first 
simple training routine and finally is in- 
troduced the system of reward. Even the 
trained seals that amaze you with their 
intelligence would not be the actors that 
they are were it not for the fish that the 
trainer throws to them at the conclusion 
of their separate tricks. 

The climax of most circus wild-animal 
acts occurs when the trainer forces open 
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BINOCULARS 


Those who demand the highest degree of op- 
tical performance in binoculars invariably select 
a Zeiss—the choice of Byrd, Amundsen, Roy 
Chapman Andrews and many other famous ex- 
plorers. The U. S. Navy, after the most rigid tests, 
also selected Zeiss as the standard service glass. 

In Zeiss Binoculars, high magnification is com- 
bined with an extremely wide field of view. Bril- 
liant luminosity and perfect definition bring out 
details with astonishing clarity. Many models— 
at leading dealers. Write for literature. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 








NEW MARLIN MODEL 63 


12 Ga. Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


Handles Fast... Shoots Close... Hits Hard 
Kills Cleanly at Long Ranges 
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represents the best shooting shot- hang fire safety device have been de- 
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ing of the shells from the magazine plus known Marlin shooting quali- 
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Bean’s Waterproof Sheepskin Lined Gun Cover $4.35 ort 
Consists of a full length inside and outside case. The The inside case serves as a lining for the waterproof case 
inside case is made of Sheepskin with the wool clipped but either can be used separately. They are intended for 
to a uniform length that feels like fur. The outside use around shooting ground to save the trouble of con- 
case Is made of 8 ounce waterproof duck with leather tinually taking gun down and putting it together. Price, 
handle and leather trimmings. Both cases are made both cases $4.35, Waterproof case only $1.50 postpaid. 
very strong and bound throughout with genuine leather 


Manufactured and sold by L. L. BEAN, 137 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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Were Made for Each Other 


Here’s a blend that has 
a cool, smooth disposi- 
tion, that’s slow -burn- 
ing and sweet-smell- 
ing, that has that extra 
bit of tobacco person- 
ality to make pipes 
friendly and keep pipe 
smokers enthusiastic. 
Use this get-acquainted coupon. 
Send it along with a dime to cover 
postage and tax and we'll send 
you a sample packet. 
OLD KING COLE 
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International Expos. Florence, Italy 1929 
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Color, weight 
designed especially for 
duck hunting. Rubber 
is special compound, 
extra tough and dur- 
able. Top is so elastic 
it will almost stay up 
without using special 
snap fastener strap. 


Sizes, 5 to 12. Widths 
to fit all feet. Price $7 
delivered free east of 
Mississippi; if west, 
25c extra. Write for 
free sample of rubber 
and New Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN 
136 Main St. 
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Field 


the huge jaws of a lion and puts his head 
inside. Lions will permit this, but have 
you ever seen a trainer put his head in a 
tiger’s mouth? 

Captain Dutch Ricardo (all male train- 
ers adopt the title of Captain) is said to 
have chewed tobacco during his lion act 
upon the assumption that if the great cat 
started to close its jaws while his head 
was inside, he would let go with the wad 
of tobacco and the gagging lion would 
permit him to withdraw his head from the 


4 danger zone. 


An old, but very effective, trick that 
never fails to thrill circus spectators is the 
appearance of a lion or a tiger riding on 
the back of an elephant or a horse. Usually 
it is more difficult to break the horse to 
this trick than it is to teach the cat. The 
rider always is mounted on a platform 
rather than upon the bare back of the 
horse, and heavy leather protects the head 
and haunches. The same precautions pre- 
vail when the mount is an elephant, for 
despite his great size the elephant is the 
most timid of beasts. 


NUMBER of trainers have raised cats 

from cubhood, but even a tiger raised 
amid the civilized surroundings of twenti- 
eth century society is a wild animal still. 
“You can train ’em, but you can’t tame 
*em,” declares Mabel Stark, premier lady 
tiger trainer; and she carries -hundreds 
of scars to prove her statement. Miss 
Stark raised two tigers from infancy in 
her home at Bridgeport. Boston slept on 
the ice-box and Beauty under the kitchen 
stove. Visitors who unexpectedly en- 
countered the ancestral granddaddy of the 
common domestic mouse-trap playing in 
the parlor suddenly remembered an im- 
portant errand left undone or something 
else requiring prompt departure. When- 
ever the ice company wanted to initiate a 
new carrier, they detailed him to the 
Stark residence, where a great, amber- 
eyed “kitty” challenged his right to raise 
the lid of its favorite resting place. 

Mabel Stark is one of a few wild-animal 
trainers who try to present a tiger act with 
as little pretense as possible. No unneces- 
sary crack of whips and shooting of 
pistols in her act. But sometimes a gun, 
even though it be loaded with blanks, is 
a boon to the trainer in an argument with 
an unruly cat. A blinding flash and sting- 
ing powder will drive off a murder-bent 
tiger, unless the animal has become used 
to it. Miss Stark had a huge bundle of 
striped fury that had become so used to 
the gun that he no longer feared it. But 
she could drive that cat all over the arena 
with a little whip! There usually is a way. 

Like other school children, tigers must 
learn tolerance. Not only must they learn 
not to fight with other tigers in the per- 
forming arena; they must endure the 
presence of the despised lion, the leopard, 
the hated elephant and even their natural 
jungle diet—the goat. Mixed groups, as 
these are called, make for supreme danger 
and seldom does the trainer of such a 
colony finish the season without a number 
of severe encounters while acting in the 
capacity of peacemaker. 

While some trainers prefer to work 
with lions because they are safer to handle 
than other cats, others have a real liking 
for them. The lion is somewhat dog-like 
in his disposition as well as in appearance 
and will trust his trainer farther than will 
any other of his kind. Consider the case 
of young Terrell Jacobs who left the quiet 
atmosphere of the college classroom for 
the roaring hubbub of the wild animal 
circus because he had lived near a circus’ 
winter quarters during boyhood and never 
outgrew a desire to train lions. 

Instead of completing his education at 
the University of Illinois, Jacobs turned 
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his attention to a course in plain and 
fancy lion- -training in a most exacting 
school—the circus. He didn’t play football 
while in college, but he has been playing 
a far more dangerous game ever since, 
In a gridiron engagement, the referee’s 
whistle brings the struggle to a momentary 
halt. A murder-bent wild animal knows 
no armistice, and this young trainer car- 
ries a few scars to prove it. 

When the circus played Oil City, three 
of the principal actors in Jacobs’ little 
African drama escaped from the delivery 
runs during the matinée performance. 
Five theusand spectators in the big top 
did not know that three large male lions 
were at liberty, but considerable excite- 
ment ensued among circus employees. 

Now when a wild animal finds liberty 
staring him in the face, he becomes con- 
fused and frightened. All his life has been 
spent either in the seclusion of his jungle 
or behind the bars of his exhibition cage. 
An attempt is made to surround him with 
a wall of canvas and to gradually work 
the improvised enclosure, together with 
the animal, toward the menagerie cages. 
On this particular occasion, one of the 
lions leaped clear over the canvas just at 
a point where it was being held by a 
badly frightened colored circus employee, 
Dropping the canvas, the Negro ran for 
the marquee shouting, “Oh, Mistah 
Thompson! (the assistant manager) 
“They ain’t nothin’ in mah _ contrack 
*bout catchin’ no lions!” 

While Jacobs was appearing with a 
small circus in Pennsylvania a few seasons 
ago an enraged lion clawed the front out 
of his uniform. Seeing that the beast was 
in a mean temper and likely to do more 
damage, the trainer discharged a blank 
cartridge squarely in his face. Stung by 
the powder and startled by the report, the 
Nubian desisted from his murderous de- 
signs and slunk to his pedestal. When 
Jacobs arrived at the padroom a few min- 
utes later, he found company. Two Hu- 
mane Society representatives and a local 
constable were waiting to arrest him for 
cruelty to animals. 

The young trainer appeared at court 
the next morning exhibiting a torn uni- 
form and a scratched chest. The judge, 
an ardent circus fan, listened to the testi- 
mony with all solemnity. Then he con- 
gratulated the trainer on his good fortune 
in driving off his tawny adversary, and he 
fined the lion ten dollars! 


TIGER at liberty presents a grave 

problem. He is quick tc attack and 
faster than greased lightning. Following a 
night performance of the Shrine Circus in 
Detroit last winter, a tiger escaped from 
its cage in the basement of the building. 
On the upper floors, dozens of men slum- 
bered on, unconscious of the fact that a 
great striped cat roamed the halls. At last 
Gracie was discovered by a night watch- 
man, who awakened the trainer, Clyde 
Beatty—foremost of present-day wild ani- 
mal trainers. 

After a long and dangerous game of 
hide-and-seek, Beatty followed the tigress 
into a part of the building containing an 
unfinished swimming pool. Full-length 
mirrors adorned the doors. The cat, mis- 
taking the man’s reflection for Beatty 
himself, sprang at a mirror, which swung 
open and sent the would-be murderess 
sprawling on the floor of a small room. 
This door swung only one way, and the 
tigress was trapped. 

One afternoon, two tigers got loose fol- 
lowing Mabel Stark’s tiger act and started 
across a vacant lot adjacent to the circus. 
The trainer followed, attired in her blue 
uniform. One tiger was a mean-tempered 
beast. The other never had given her any 
trouble. She called to this cat, and he came 
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to her and lay down at her feet. Then, 
to her surprise, the other tiger came and 
settled down beside his companion. 

The incident was a mystery even to the 
trainer until she recalled that there was 
a “lay-down” trick in the regular tiger 
act. The second cat, confused in his sudden 
freedom, had forgotten all else, save that 
he had been taught to lie down in the steel 
arena when his fellow actors gave him the 
cue. After that, it was no task to haul 
the cages alongside and order the tigers 
back to their dens. 

Insurance agents avoid wild-animal 
trainers as small boys avoid bath-tubs. 
They know that each time Mabel Stark. 
for instance, enters a cage with a tiger it’s 
only a question of the lady or the tiger 
and that the percentages are against the 
lady. They feel that some night, after the 
boss canvasman has yelled “Let ’er go!” 
and the big top has floated to the ground 
where it lies like a giant mushroom, a 
sleepy reporter on a morning newspaper 
will be saying to a buddy, “That tiger 
trainer got hers tonight. I just came from 
the hospital—an’ you know I thought all 
the time that those wild animal acts were 
faked !” 

Nine out of ten spectators think that 
wild-animal acts are faked, or at least they 
fail to distinguish the genuine from the 
false in presentations of this sort. They 
will shiver with fright while a trainer 
stages a fake fight with a docile old 
lion, and they will sit bored to tears while 
an apparently harmless tiger tears a 
trainer to pieces—and all because the 
tiger isn’t noisy about his villainy. 

People will go on seeing circuses, and 
they will go on being ignorant of what 
really takes place before their eyes in 
wild-animal arenas. In the hearts of most 
men and women there is something that 
never grows up. It is that something to 
which the circus in all its wholesome 
spangled glory appeals. You have it, else 
you would not be reading a story about 
circus cats. Next time you answer the call 
of the steel-throated calliope and sit next 
to the wise fellow who talks nonsense 
about the comparative savagery of lions 
and tigers, you can high-hat him properly. 
You have been backstage. 


THE FIGHT AT KING’S MOUN- 
TAIN 


(Continued from page 40) 


fitted with wooden handles for insertion in 
the muzzles of their muskets. This device 
was already two centuries old, but had the 
disadvantage of preventing the piece from 
being fired while thus temporarily con- 
verted into a pike. Behind his defense lines 
the tents were pitched and the seventeen 
supply-wagons assembled. From this posi- 
tion, he told them, “All the rebels from 
hell could not drive us off !” 

Alas for those who underestimate a foe! 
A century and four months later the same 
boast was heard—on Majuba Hill! 

By three o’clock on the afternoon of the 
7th, the pursuers reached the hill, swiftly 
encircled it, dismounted, tied their horses 
to trees and began to climb the wooded, 
rocky sides. Many discarded their coats 
and flung off their hats, tying handker- 
chiefs around their heads. For recognition 
of one another in the heat of battle, they 
had been given a countersign, the word 

“Bufford,” which was the name of the 
commander of a force of Americans whom 
Tarleton had defeated and whose cap- 
tured survivors he was believed to have 
massacred. The last general command 
was: “Fresh-prime your rifles, and every 
= 80 in resolved to fight until he dies!” 

he first up the hill were within four 
Maniies yards of the British lines before 
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For really enjoying 
Field Trials 














Follow on the very heels of the dog 
» »his nervous impatience to get 
going» »his eager energy as his 
handler releases him»»tense cau- 
tion when his quivering nostrils 
catch the scent» » his iron rigidity 
as he flashes into a point. Yes, 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars take 


you right into the 
center of action. 
At optical stores 
and better sports 





Before you buy, learn how to choose a 
binocular understandingly. Coupon brings 
32-page book, fully illustrated, telling you 
how to test a ‘glass quickly and accurately. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
718 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


For Better Vision » » Orthogon Eyeglass Lenses 








shops, $53 to 
$100. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
118 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Send free 32 Page Binocular Guide. 
en 
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The Finest Gun 
for the Wildfowler 


HETHER you select a special 
Long Range Parker or the average 
all-service type, you are right in choos- 
ing America’s Finest Gun for wildfowl. 
The gun for pass shooting, tall timber, 
or wherever ducks, geese or brant are 


hard to kill. 


For four generations, America’s best 
wildfowl shots have preferred Parkers. 
The range of their choice is the widest 
on record. 

If interested in long range shoot- 
ing, a Parker Long Range Gun, 
handling heaviest loads with high- 
est efficiency and without abnormal 
recoil, will please you. We build 
them in all gauges from 10 to 28. 
Barrel lengths up to 32-inch are 
standard. Extra weight, ventilated 
rib, trap model forend, single 
trigger, and special stock dimen- 
sions as required. 

The Parker illustrated is 
our Model D.H.E., very popu- 
lar in the heaviest weights 


for wildfowling. Excellent 
value at its price, $160. The 





































Parker price range extends 
from $55 to $1,250. Ask your 
dealer about the gun you 


want, or write to us. Send 
the coupon for Complete Cat- 
alog—FREE. 
PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 
38 Cherry Street 
Meriden, Conn. 
—— = fii] in and Mail-m ee ew 


PARKER BROTHERS 
38 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 





Send me, without obligation, your latest illustrated 
catalog with price list. of all Parker Guns—gauges 
to .410 and prices $55 to $754 
BOND cccictsnacthinsttchinitnietannthcnccieitpeimmntiinel 
Address 
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Custom Made } 
Sporting Springfield Rifles 


Complete selection .30/06 Griffin & Howe remodeled 
Springfield Rifles. Ready. Sporting or National Match 


barrel and action Any quality stock and finishing. 
With « or withe ae Sie —— or Zeiss telescope sight and G & H Mount- 
ing—special price if pw using both. Semen Ne 48 rear sight, G& H 
special ramp fro ont eight with protector ith « = withe yut sling. Leather 
or canvas case, ori Als & H band-made 
Magnum Rifle epair work a specialty, 
ir luting Mab-are: te ? he of welts om r spect 
tions for prices. Ca aoleges FRE 





GRIFFIN & HOBBS, Inc. 
Makers of Fine Guns—Sportsmen’s Outfitters 
202 E. 44th St., New York City 
(Formerly Griffin & Howe, Ine. 





Same management ) 











IDEAL DUCK DECOYS 





Patented 
AT LAST: A PORTABLE DECOY THAT [tS LIFE- 


LIKE, DURABLE AND TROUBLEPROOF. Hollow 
metal bodies nest together for carrying. Only occupy one 
fourth the space of solid decoys and weigh much less. A 
supply can be carried in hunting coat. Many other ad 
vantages. All species $15.00 per dozen at your Dealer's 
or direct from Klamath Falls or Hlinois Factory. Sample 
$2.00 Postpaid. Free descriptive circular 


they were discovered. Then Ferguson’s 
silver whistle shrilled through the woods, 
and instantly the roll of the British drums 
sounded the alarm. Shelby of North Caro- 
lina cried to his men: “Here they are, 
my brave boys! Now shout like hell and 
fight like devils!” And the shrill yell of 
the Indian war-whoop warned the doomed 
camp that it was completely surrounded. 

The first to open fire—the Virginians— 
recoiled before an instant bayonet-charge, 
the redcoats plunging amid the trees and 
boulders but not daring to carry the charge 
down the slope. Their intended victims 
pursued them back up the hill, firing from 
every shelter and slipping nearer at every 
opportunity, Indian-fashion. The British 
relied on the bayonet and on volley-firing, 
the latter practically useless against tree- 
hidden marksmen. The buckshot from their 
smooth-bore muskets claimed some vic- 
tims, as did the rifles of Ferguson’s Rang- 
ers and such Tory frontiersmen as had 
joined their ranks. There was no lack of 
the courage of desperation, for they were 
trapped; but every effort was hopeless 
against the steadily closing ring of marks- 
| men. 

After forty-five minutes of the murder- 
| ous American fire, Ferguson himself went 
down as, with the survivors of his twenty 
mounted men, he spurred his horse on a 
group of the backwoodsmen on a brow of 
the crest. He had been a doomed man-from 
{the first, as word had been circulated: 
“Look out for Ferguson, who will be 
wearing a hunting shirt and will have his 
sword in his left hand.” After the fight, 
his body was found to have been pierced 
by apparently eight bullets simultaneously, 
many of whose firers were known. Among 
them were a Virginian marksman = 
pet name for his rifle was “Sweetlips,” 
German named Kusick, and a free Vir- 
ginia negro named Bowman. 

On Ferguson’s fall some of the British 
displayed white emblems of surrender, but 
a general desperate mélée lasted twenty 
minutes longer. This was actually timed 
with his w atch by a veteran British army 
| surgeon named Johnson! Finally, with the 
| huddled militia falling in heaps, Captain 

DePeyster, the second in command, him- 
| self wounded by a rifle-ball, raised a white 
handkerchief. Seeing this, many officers 
of the Americans ran in among their men, 
striking up the leveled rifles and shouting 
that the enemy had surrendered. But the 
confusion of the fight was appalling, as 
was inevitable in such a mélée, and firing 
continued on both sides for some moments 
before word of the collapse of the defense 
could be spread. 





HE nearest American officers ordered 

the British to throw down allarms and 

sit down, the officers at one spot, the men 
at a little distance. The mob of victorious 
backwoodsmen rushed among the enemy, 
many bandaging their wounds or those of 
their fellows, some aiding fallen foes, oth- 
ers seizing souvenirs of the fight not less 
eagerly than did their fifth-generation 
descendants in France 140 years later. 
The British surgeon mentioned found his 
services in desperate demand on every side. 
The reports of the results of the fight 
vary, as always, but the most reliable fig- 
ures listed close to 300 killed and wounded 
and 600 made prisoners. Some are known 
to have escaped, as they reached Tarle- 
ton’s command and reported to him the 
annihilation of Ferguson’s column. The 
American loss in killed and wounded was 
very close to 90. Some of the discrepan- 
cies in the reports are due to the fact that 
the Americans deliberately spread ex- 
aggerated reports both of the number of 
British present and of their losses for the 
effect of these tales upon the morale of 





IDEAL DECOY CO., Box 591-A, Klamath Falls, Oregon 


the countryside. 
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When some order was secured on the 
field, the prisoners were made to bury the 
dead. The hastily dug graves were so 
shallow that wolves later ravaged them, 
the scattered bones being long afterward 
assembled and re-interred. In recognition 
of Ferguson’s rank and courage, he was 
buried a little apart from the rest. Of his 
personal effects, his horse and equipment, 
his sword-hilt—the blade broken off in his 
last charge—his silver whistles, huge silver 

“turnip” Watch, pistol and mess china 
were distributed to prominent participants 
in the fight. Some of these are still pre- 
served as priceless heirlooms in Southern 
homes. Not less than 1,500 guns were 
captured, there having been a large stock 
for future expected recruits. 

The victors marched away with their 
spoils and the luckless prisoners. They 
kept together for a few days, but presently 
scattered toward their respective homes, 
their single object accomplished. Unfor- 
tunately, before dispersing they seriously 
marred their conduct by hanging nine of 
the prisoners, who had been identified as 
having been guilty of various crimes from 
murder to horse theft. These executions 
were largely in retaliation for a similar 
recent hanging of captured Americans by 
the British. While thirty-odd were sen- 
tenced, the executions were terminated 
after the death of the first nine. 


T may be mentioned that, while local 

tradition long asserted that these victims 
were hung immediately after the battle 
to a huge tree close by the field, as quite 
probably will be repeated to many a 
credulous tourist this year, the fact is that 
the occurrence took place a week later, 
forty miles away, at a point nine miles 
north of the present city of Rutherfordton, 
North Carolina. Of the bulk of the pris- 
oners, many—apparently a full one-hali— 
escaped by slipping away from their inex- 
perienced guards. Some were later 
exchanged. Many local Tories and a few 
of the officers were paroled and allowed 
to return to their homes. 

Of the remarkable rifles of Ferguson's 
invention with which his hundred Rangers 
were equipped, those not ruined in the 
fight formed much-prized trophies. The 
majority were, however, undoubtedly 
ruined through lack of appreciation, mis- 
use or neglect. A few have turned up in 
later years as the prized possessions of 
intelligent collectors. Six are known to 
exist today: four in this country and two 
in England, one of the latter in the Tower 
of London. 

Of those in this country, one is in pos- 
session of the DePeyster family of New 
York. It was borrowed by the United 
States Government for exhibition at the 
Chicago World’s Fair of 1893. One is 
owned in Massachusetts, and one was re- 
cently offered for sale in New York City 
for a large price. It is worth it, and more. 
One forms the chief treasure of the 
Nunnemacher Collection of Firearms in 
the Public Museum of the City of Mil- 
waukee. It was discovered twenty-five 
years ago by Mr. Rudolph J. Nunnemacher 
of Milwaukee in a junk-shop, and pur- 
chased for a song. It is in perfect condi- 
tion and as capable of being fired today 
as when it left the maker’s hands. 

Informed collectors believe that two or 
three more survive in out-of- the-way 
Southern localities, perhaps in forgotten 
attic accumulations of the past, from which 
one or the other may perhaps turn up at 
the sesquicentennial of the battle in 
October. One of the leading dealers in 
valuable, historic and curio arms told me 
that he knew where there were two, in 
Southern homes where they were price- 
less heirlooms brought by ancestors from 
the field, and that he was keeping an eye 
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Pat. Aug. 19, 1924 
BILL DARTON’S 
Merrymeeting Bay Duck and 
Goose Sere 
will hold your live decoys. Made from special 
leather equipped i rustless swivel and eyelet 
Duck straps $3.75 per dozen; $2. half dozen. 
Goose straps $5.70 per dozen: $3.25 half dozen. 
Postage paid 
Dealers ask for circulars and prices 
Ww. B. DARTON, Bowdoinham, Me. 


WITHODT | 
AN WO AY 
‘> Natural Eyesight 
<r" Makes Them Unnecessary 

Used in over 30 Countries 


Send for FREE information telling how 
Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
correct Nearsight, Farsight, Astigmatism 
Eyestrain, Weak Eyes, Failing Vision, 
Old Age Sight, Eye Muscle Trouble, 
Etc., at home without glasses. 


NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 100-E Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jas. V. Howe 


The “‘Howe’’ of Griffin and Howe, Ine. 


Riflemaker and Gunsmith 
Restocking rifles and shotguns in fine woods. Re- 
pairs on all English and other foreign made arms. 
Special work done to customers’ specifications. An- 
tique arms beautifully restored. 

1592 Crawford Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 


THkown” RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to 
you, handcut from old seasoned briar- 
root, treated to require no breaking- 
in. Genuine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed 
not to crack or burn thru. 

















Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. Bruno, Honeydew and 55 
other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. Send for our catalog. 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, DEPT. F 10 
18 So. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Betablished 1894 


EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 
aga ah Sk a ae “APRS 


with famous OLT natural toned call 
Hard Rubber—No metal to freeze or stick. New Mallard Perfi 
Sau 31. 25. Adj. ey 
Call $1.50. Reg. Duck 
Call $1.00. Reg. Crow 
Call $1.00. Goose Call 
$2.50 


P. S. OLT, 
Dept. B., Pekin, 11. 








NEW MALLARD PERFECT CALL 


Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
con or exchange with you for any other 
Tearm you may want. Write us what you 
have, and what you want, and we-will make 
you an offer by return mail. 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


CW METHOD GUN BLUER. 


Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure steel. 














No heating is necessary. Md be 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for. 
Send for cireular 
“What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 


| But in the woods they were at home as 
nowhere else; every man of them knew 


on them until they came into the hands of 
owners willing to sell. Certainly the State 
of South Carolina should own the one, 
and North Carolina the other. 

Aside from its prompt effect upon the 
imperiled fortunes of the colonial arms, 
the great feature of the battle of King’s 
Mountain is that it was won by sheer, 
accurate, overwhelming, deadly rifle-fire. 
On the British side were all the advan- 
tages of drilled and disciplined men under 
veteran officers. The Americans had had 
practically no drill, no discipline save such 
as they chose to observe, and only such 
officers as they chose to elect or to follow. 
On an open field they could not but have 
fled before the solid wall of a regiment 
of grenadiers, and would have been scat- 
tered like sheep by a charge of dragoons. 


how to take advantage of all available 
cover as well as, or better than, any 
Indian who ever lived, and every man 
could hit a dollar at sixty yards with the 
rifle he bore. 

The Battle of King’s Mountain showed 
what the awful field of New Orleans 
proved to the world of arms twenty-five 
years later—that no smooth-bore musket, 
however bristling with steel and though 
supported by undaunted courage and main- 
tained by iron discipline, could hope to 
face the rifle in the hands of expert marks- 
men trained to take cover. The crushing 
mass-tactics invented by Frederick the 
Great and copied by every army of Europe 
crumbled before the American riflemen 
behind tree or earthwork. All the books on 
tactics had to be re-written, and the course 
of history was changed. American states- 
men conceived a New World; the Ameri- 
can rifle achieved it. 

With King’s Mountain, the Revolution 
moved toward its: long-delayed goal of 
independence. It broke up the British plan 
for the final stroke. It paralyzed with awe 
the dismayed Tories. It rallied thousands 
of encouraged patriots to the colonial 
armies. Cornwallis was compelled to 
draw in his columns. Crumbling under 
fresh guerrilla attacks, he withdrew north- 
ward to Yorktown—and the end came! 

Bunker Hill and the siege of Boston 
proved at the outset the measure of solidar- 
ity of the rebellious element in America. 
Saratoga shattered the ablest plan of the 
British War Office—that of severing the 
colonies along the line of the Hudson. The 
fight at King’s Mountain by a thousand 
rude, raw, untrained, undisciplined, al- 
most unofficered backwoodsmen—a mere 
mob, but one which knew what it was 
after and which could shoot better than 
any assemblage of men anywhere on earth 
at that day—proved the futility of ever 
forcing into subjection a nation of which 
such men formed the back-bone. After 
King’s Mountain, America began to be 
free. 


AMID WHIRRING WINGS 
(Continued from page 37) 


A pouch rides anywhere and packs with 
unlimited we org Mess kit and tea kettle, 
grub and dog feed, extra shells, dog 
chains, camera, wire-snippers, strings, 
toilet kit and extra clothing make the 
pouch bag and baggage for any trip. Most 
plantation hunters use them as matter of 
casual heredity. Today’s estate owners 
would do well to have a few around the 
gun room. In the field, covey kills are 
shifted from pockets to pouch. One thus 
tramps lighter and unhampered by shoot- 
ing-coat drag. 

The ideal quail shoot, riding or walking, 
winds up a bit ahead of schedule. When 
birds were overly plentiful and big bags 
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The Finest Gun 
for Upland Shooting 


LONG with its thoroughbred ap- 
pearance, and the invaluable supe- 
rior hang, feel and handling ease which 
so strongly distinguish a Parker field 
gun, you obtain the highest shooting 
excellence. America’s Finest Gun in 
every way. 

For a lifetime companion in a field 
gun, stick to your preferred gauge 
and specifications. You can get a 
Parker to suit you exactly. And the 
way ‘it handles your favorite load 
will do your heart good! Swift, 
clean, hard hitting that drops the 
fastest and farthest tough cock bird 
without flutter or kick. 

The gun we illustrate is a 
Parker D.H.E. with Titanic steel 
barrels and fancy walnut stock. 
Stock and forend are finely check- 
ered, and steel butt plate is skele- 
ton type, enclosing checkered 
wood. Frame engraved with 
game scenes and _ scrolls. 

For the field, made in 12, 
16, 20, 28 or .410 gauge in 
various weights, lengths and 
stock measurements as de- 
sired. A very popular model 
—America’s highest value 
for its price, $160. Other 
Parkers, $55 to $1,250. Ask 
your dealer, or write us. 
Please write for complete 
catalog—FREE. 
PARKER BROTHERS 
Master Gun Makers 

38 Cherry Street 

Meriden, Conn. 


——————Fill in end Mail-—————— — — 
PARKEk BROTHERS 
38 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S. A 


Send me, without obligation, your latest illus- 
trated catalog with price list, of all Parker Guns 
—gauges 10 to .410 and prices $55 to $750. 





Address 








SHOOT WITH THE 
CUTTS COMPENSATOR 


at the Traps, on the Range, Skeet, or 
Hunting 


The Compensator on your gun produces 
more hits, lessens the recoil, and elimi- 
nates the tendency to flinch. The pat- 
tern control tubes’ distribute a uniform 
attern, free from 

Coal or blows. The 

Compensator on your 

high power rifle al- 

lows extreme accu- 

racy, while removing 

the uncomfortable 

kick. Hundreds of 

shooters who are us- 

ing the Compensator 

are delighted with the 

results. Send your 

gun to us direct or 

through dealer. We 

attach the Compen- 

sator and ship the 

gun back in a few 

days. For 12 ga. single 

bbl. shotguns in single shot trap 

repeating or auto types. Compen- 

sator with 10D ivory sight, two 

tubes, brush, and wrench in set. 

Six tubes in case, each a diff. choke, 

available. Also for .30 cal. rifles, 

bolt action or take down. Tllus- 

trated folder free. Write for it. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 











Box F. a. New Method Bidg. 


radford, Pa. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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CAMP FIRE FACTS 
By Richard Garwood Lewis 


HE chemist and the fuel expert 

can supply you with lists of the 

woods native to the canoe country 

showing their relative fuel values 
from a scientific standpoint. These fuel 
values are based on experimental tests 
made on dry, sound specimens; but they 
are not of much use to the camper who 
wants to get a fire started in.a rainstorm. 
These tests have, however, brought out 
some rather interesting information. Ex- 
periments have shown that resinous woods, 
x hen completely burned, give upwards of 
twelve per cent more heat than non- 
resinous woods. Otherwise, every pound 
of wood that is dry and sound, no matter 
what kind it may be, would always pro- 
duce about the same amount of heat. In 
spite of this scientific fact, every camper 
has his own favorite variety of fuel and 
uses it whenever he can. 

Generally speaking, resinous woods are 
easily ignited and give a 
quick, fierce heat. They burn 
rapidly with considerable 
smoke and die out quickly, 
leaving little or no glowing 
coals. The non-resinous 
woods are usually harder to 
ignite and not quite so hot 
when blazing, but burn more 
slowly and steadily and leave 
coals that glow with intense 
heat for a long time after the 
blazing is over. 

While the dryness of fuel 
may have a great effect on its 
fuel value, this factor may be 
overestimated. If a wood is 
sound it may contain as much 
as fifty per cent of its weight 
of water and still have value 
as fuel, but wood which is 
both rotten and wet is useless. 
The ease with which a wood 
can be seasoned has a decided 
effect on its fuel value from 
a commercial standpoint, but 
the camper seldom has an 
opportunity to season his fuel. 
Consequently, he is more in- 
terested in the wood as he 
finds it in the bush. 

All woods will decay in 
time if left lying on the 
ground, but some are much 
more durable under these 
conditions than others and 
are therefore more valuable 
to the camper as firewood. 
Some woods will burn well 
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when cut directly from the living tree 
with no seasoning or drying whatever, 
and it is the behavior of the various 
species, as they are likely to be found in 
the woods, that is of vital importance to 
the camper. 

Yellow birch and white ash burn well 
when green. Butternut, red oak and red 
maple burn slowly when green but large- 
toothed aspen, black ash, balsam fir and 
tamarack are almost incombustible when 
freshly cut from the living tree. All green 
woods burn better in winter than in spring 
or early summer. Many of them burn bet- 
ter in late summer than in the earlier 
months and all wood from trees grown 
on high, dry soil burns better than wood 


Forest fires cost this country millions of dollars every year. Be sure 
that every spark of your camp fire is extinguished 
Photo Canadian Dept. of the Interior 
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cut in swamps and damp places, no matter 
what the species may be. 

Certain woods burn with a great deal 
of snapping and crackling and if the coals 
they throw out are long-lived, they form 
a dangerous source of forest fires. Most 
resinous woods, such as cedar, hemlock, 
balsam, tamarack and spruce, are snappy 
but their coals are not long-lived. Sugar 
maple, beech, white oak and hickory when 
properly seasoned are the finest fuel woods 
in America, or were the finest, but in most 
cases they are now too scarce and valu- 
able to be used for fuel. They ignite easily 
when dry, burn steadily with little or no 
smoke, give intense heat and provide long- 
lived beds of coals. They are snappy when 
first lighted and their coals, when scat- 
tered, are a dangerous fire menace. 

Next to the four hardwoods mentioned 
above, the best woods for fuel likely to be 
found in the canoe country are ironwood 
(Ostrya), yellow birch, paper birch, white 
birch and slippery elm. Basswood and 
alder give a quick fire which does not last. 

Aspen poplar, white birch, 
paper birch, soft maple and 
the cottonwoods, among the 
softer non-resinous woods, 
burn fairly well when green 
and give a fair bed of coals. 
Large-toothed aspen, when 
green, is almost utterly use- 
less as satisfactory fuel but 
if dry and ‘sound, it burns 
freely, steadily and quietly 
and gives lasting coals. 


MONG theresinous woods 

with which the camper 
in the canoe country is most 
concerned is the tamarack 
which is a favorite wood. It 
is better as fuel when dry 
and, fortunately for the cam- 
per, is usually found in that 
condition owing to the large 
number of dead standing 
trees left in the wake of the 
larch saw-fly. Most resinous 
woods when burned in the 
open lose a lot of their heat- 
ing power through imperfect 
combustion, the greater part 
of it literally “going up in 
smoke.” Most of them, how- 
ever, give a quick, fierce heat 
that is quite satisfactory to 
the camper who wants re- 
sults. 

Cedar is very durable even 
when lying on the ground, 
and a fire can usually be 
started with dead or down 
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cedar in rainy weather when no other fire- 
wood can be persuaded to burn. It gives 
a hot, quick fire but needs almost con- 
tinual replenishing and leaves few or no 
glowing coals. It is an ideal fuel for 
kindling or for boiling the tea pail and 
for doing a little cooking at lunch time. 
Dry tamarack burns more steadily and 
lasts longer. Knots of pine or balsam 
knocked out of old rotted logs and stumps 
or wood chopped out of sound stumps 
burns steadily on account of the large 
amount of resin contained therein. These 
fat knots also make good torches. Hem- 
lock knots or splits are of little or no 
value in this respect. 

When dry cedar cannot be secured at 
lunch time and the tea pail refuses to boil 
whether watched or not, put under it a 





and without producing any smoke at all. 

So much for the choice of woods which 
is nowadays limited to comparatively few 
species in the North Woods. If you were 
going camping with Nessmuk forty or 
fifty years ago in the northeastern states 
or in southwestern Ontario, you would no 
doubt find a variety of firewoods that 
would enable you to pick and choose and 
thus secure the very best kind of fuel for 
each and every purpose. In the northern 
part of the canoe country, the hardwoods 
are especially limited and the existing 
species vary so much with soil and sea- 
son, that hard and fast rules for selecting 
fuel cannot be applied. With plenty of 
birch bark and small, dead, dry twigs and 
a good supply of dry kindling, you can 
make almost anything burn for firewood. 


Gerace & Law a 


Fire crane with pots suspended over a long fire on hand-made pot hooks 


few handfuls of the small dry branchlets 
that persist near the ground on the trunks 
of small spruces, balsams, jack pines and 
other conifers. This is also an excellent 
material for kindling a fire. 

In every case, select for firewood dry, 
sound material that is up off the ground. 
Long splintered stumps where a sound 
tree has been broken off without being 
uprooted, trees that have lodged against 
other trees in falling or that have fallen 
across gullies or standing dead trees, gen- 
erally yield the best firewood. Where only 
poplar or similar non-durable woods are 
found, use only the trees which are stand- 
ing, whether they are dead or alive. Green 
poplar will often burn surprisingly well 
if cut during dry weather or on high, dry 
ground. If you are camping more or less 
permanently or plan to return to a camp 
site where there is no other fuel than 
poplar available, it is a good plan to 
girdle a few medium-sized trees in order 
to dry them out for future use as fuel. 
Do not overlook the fuel value of dry 
bark, especially that of hemlock, pine and 
sugar maple and sometimes of spruce. 
All these will burn very quickly to coals 


The secret of successful fire building is 
in having plenty of kindling and in having 
your fuel arranged in gradually increasing 
sizes. Light your birch bark or small shav- 
ings and add small twigs or splits. When 
these are thoroughly lighted, and not be- 
fore, add some larger branches or pieces 
of split wood. Do not pile on all your 
fuel at once. Do not smother the fire with 
a heavy load of fuel before the kindling 
is well alight and do not expect a small 
handful of kindling to ignite a log with- 
out any intermediate-sized fuel. Most 
wood burns best and ignites easiest when 
the sticks are lying parallel and fairly 
close together. Once your fire is burning 
brightly, begin to add fairly large and 
long pieces and lay the larger ones so that 
they will tend to roll together. You will 
notice that two logs that are touching 
throughout their entire length will burn 
quietly until they are almost entirely con- 
sumed. Walk through an old burn and you 
will notice that where two logs have been 
lying at right angles they are almost 
burned through, while elsewhere they may 
be only charred. 

(To be concluded) 


CLEANING THE COOK KIT 


By Hal 


O camper enjoys washing dishes, 
which is probably the reason why 
camp dishes on the whole are a sorry lot. 
In preparing a meal on the trail, enthusi- 
asm runs high and the camper does his 
tasks with little grumbling and consider- 
able alacrity. Once the meal is over, how- 
ever, there is a sudden let-down in the 
amount of energy available, and there is 
marked evidence of a desire to turn to 
more enjoyable occupations than cleaning 
up the camp dishes. 
The worst part of it is that camp dishes, 


Leavitt 


if they are to be kept in any sort of con- 
dition, really require more attention than 
those back home. Grease, the bugaboo of 
clean ware, is always abundant—beans, 
pork, bacon and other like mainstays of 
the camper see to that. Removing the 
grease is a matter that must be gone about 
in the right way, for it is persistent stuff. 
Cold water has no effect on it and warm 
water only a little more. The dish-cloth 
takes the grief as the disgusted wielder 
wipes the grease from the fry pan, plates 
and pots onto the more innocent dishes, 
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SHIRT 


Make sure—real sure —that it’s the genuine 
Buck Skein —because only when you see my 
Buck Skein label do you get my 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


I guarantee that a Buck Skein will not fade, shrink or 
lose its soft, leathery texture. A Buck Skein Shirt (not 
an imitation) is warm as toast, wears like elephant’s 
hide and looks like a million dollars! Big and comfort- 
able. Buckskin tan color. Coat style, collar attached, 
two big fisted flap pockets; double stitched seams that 
can’t rip; buttons stick to their post. 


BUCK SKEIN JACKET $550 


Wind-proof, rain-proof and handsome. The new natty 
notched collar is dressy, yet gives 
perfect protection against the 
wind, as do the two button 
adjustable cuffs; 100% pure wool 
knitted belt; two oversized flap 
pockets; color Buckskin Tan or 
Elephant Gray; seams cannot 
rip. The double weight fabric in 
my Buck Skein Jacket will out- 
wear, outlast and outclass any 
imitation because there is only 
one Buck Skein Jacket fabric. 
Insist that your dealer give you 
a genuine Buck Skein. Look for 
the name. If he is all sold out, 
mail my coupon below enclosing 
the price of your Buck Skein 
Jacket or Shirt and I will send 
yours prepaid myself. 


FREE? 


That thrilling book, “ Purple 
Nate,” a brutal tale of hot 
love in the cold Yukon... 
would cost you $1 in a store 
. ..» free with every Buck 
Skein Shirt or Jacket. 





































LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
Dept.C-10,331 Broadway, New York City 
See that I get (Check Here) 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 

A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 

And a copy of “Purple Nate” free with either. 
Neck Band Size. Ex 
Here’s my check [) or money order [) 
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IR Walter Raleigh has 

restored the good 
repute of many a pipe. Give that 
unpopular briar of yours a thor- 
ough cleaning. Fill it with Sir 
Walter’s smoking mixture. Before 
you ve finished the first can, you ll 
find yourself with a reformed pipe 
—a pipe that will get admiring 
glances from your friends. Sir 
Walter is a distinctive blend of 
fine Burley, skillfully mellowed to 
a mildness and fragrance hard to 
equal, no matter what the price. 
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until they all look alike. Add to this the 
problem of sooty, smoky cooking pots, and 
it is no wonder that the camper looks for- 
ward to the hour of pot cleaning as a 
time of retribution and trial, and often- 
times skips it altogether. 

Which brings up the question of why 
bother much with the dishes anyway? 
In this respect I will admit that I have 
seen many a chap, who was in the woods 
not for fun but to make his living, end a 
meal and hastily rinse his coffee pot and 
cup in cold water, invert his fry pan over 
the fire to melt and burn out the grease 
wipe his jacknife on his pants’ leg an 
then toss the whole into a none too clean 
knapsack and be ready for the move. It 
was quick work and required little effort. 
He thought nothing of it that the utensils 
were still greasy and sooty and that the 
inside of the fry pan was a bit rough and 
encrusted with burned food and grease. 
That was a situation to which he had 
accustomed himself. 

Undoubtedly anyone could so accustom 
themselves, but I maintain that clean dishes 
can be had with a small amount of prepara- 
tion beforehand and that there are reasons 
why a little effort expended in this direc- 
tion is not in vain. Chief of these reasons 
are the results you hope to obtain along 
culinary lines. There is nothing that im- 
parts a more disagreeable taste to food 
than rancid grease, and the camp. chef 
who attempts to operate with dirty dishes 
is handicapped from the start. Notice the 
guides that have a reputation as fine cooks 
and you will invariably notice that they 
keep their outfits clean. Another reason is 
the pride a good camper should take in his 
equipment, which means that if this is to 
extend to the cook kit, some attention 
must be paid to greasy interiors and smoky 
exteriors. 

The recipe for clean camp dishes is 
really very simple. The most important 
thing is to carry a material that will re- 
move the grease quickly and easily. I have 
found nothing better for this than Gold 
Dust. A small amount does the work ef- 
fectively and, moreover, when mixed with 
a little water—cold or otherwise, it does 
not seem to matter—it will remove pitch 


» 


With proper methods, cleaning up is not 
such a bad job 


and grime from the hands in a way that 
is nobody’s business. I pack the powder ina 
small-sized paraffined food-bag, and carry 
it in the top piece of the nesting utensils, 
where it is readily available. A dish-cloth, 
a piece of cheesecloth that I call the 
“smut-rag” and a small dish towel com- 
plete the equipment. Let us proceed then 
to the operation. 

With the meal prepared, hang a pail of 
water near the fire to be slowly heating 
while you eat. If it happens to be the oat- 
meal pot that you have just used, or one 
of like calibre, then so much the better, 
for it will keep that unpatented cement 
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preparation from hardening any more than 
it already has. The meal over, turn part 
of the water—which always does the job 
easier when it is as hot as can be used— 
into some other pot or pan, add a small 
amount of whatever cleaning material you 
have and wash the cups, knives, forks and 
spoons, placing them on a stump or other 
place where they will keep clean for dry- 
ing. Next, start on the insides of the pots, 
pot covers and any other dishes not ex- 


Clean dishes mean better tasting grub 


cessively greasy, and finally the plates, 
fry pans, and like utensils. Before the end 
is reached, it is quite probable that the 
dishwater will have to be thrown out. 

The dishes washed thusly, the outside 
of the pots now come in for consideration. 
It is not possible, of course, to keep the 
outside surface in a shining and brand- 
new condition, nor is it desirable to do so. 
A much blackened pot attracts and holds 
the heat where a shiny one repells it and 
makes for slower cooking. It is necessary, 
however, to remove some of the smut, 
especially in a nesting set where the black 
part of the pot is placed on the clean in- 
sides of the next larger one. 


NTER here the smut-rag and plenty of 
warm water and soap powder. Go over 
the outsides, not scrubbing them but mere- 
ly rubbing off the worst of the black. 
Hang the pots up near the fire to dry, use 
some fresh water to wash out the smut- 
rag and also the dish that has been serv- 
ing as a dish pan, and the washing task 
is over. If done with any care at all, every 
pot and pan will be clean and odorless and 
will not be coated with dirty, rancid 
grease. Before drying, a rinse in the cold 
water bucket is a help, but is more often 
omitted. When it comes to the pois, you 
should wipe out the insides but never the 
outsides, if you value your wiper. Ii 
touched when wet, smut will never fail 
to come off, but if the pots are allowed 
to dry thoroughly before being nested, 
there will be no trouble in this respect. 
Without the above-mentioned dish- 
washing equipment, there are also other 
ways of cleaning up in a fairly satisfac- 
tory manner. Some of these hints may 
appeal to the light-weight-pack chap, who 
begrudges every square inch of space and 
every added half-ounce of weight. The 
most efficient of the natural cleaners to 
be found in the forest is the soft, thick 
moss that grows about the base of trees 
and also in a variety of other places. Using 
first the dirt side and then the top side 
of this material, the grease may be wiped 
from the fry pan and the black from the 
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pots to a very satisfactory degree. Stab- 
bing the knives and forks into the ground 
a few times and then wiping with moss 
does a very good scouring and cleaning 
job. Sand, if there is any present, is also 
a good scourer, though it is useless in re- 
moving grease. 

A quick and fairly efficient way to clean 
the fry pan is as follows: Put the empty 
pan over the fire and heat well. Then, 
removing the pan, dash a good-sized cup- 
ful of cold water over the inside of the 
pan, flipping it so that the water goes over 
the surface and out again, instantly. With 
the water will go most of the grease and 
food scraps. Another way is to fill the pan 
full of water, set on coals, and allow it 


to remain until it boils over. Then re- | 


move and hang up to dry. 

But whatever the method used in this 
scullery-maid game, the most important 
rule to remember is to wash as soon as pos- 
sible. Dirty dishes do not improve with age, 
and many a dish left over from the night 
before is a fit candidate for a hammer and 
cold-chisel operation or even a mild charge 
of dynamite. Besides, a great many folks 
do not realize what an important matter 
clean dishes are toward making the camp- 
ing trip a success. There are few things 
moreconducive to bad temper, bad digestion 
and an all-around bad time than dirty dishes. 


A BOTTLE LANTERN FOR THE 
CAMP 


F you have a candle in the kit and an 

empty, clear glass bottle of quart-size, 
you can make a lantern for emergency use 
that will serve all the purposes of an oil- 
burning outfit. The neck of the bottle 
should be sufficiently large so a candle 
can be forced up through it. 

Wrap a piece of cotton string around 
the bottle about an inch from the bottom 
and soak it in alcohol, gasoline or other 
inflammable fluid. Then light it and when 
nearly burned away, plunge the bottle into 
a bucket of cold water. The bottom of the 
bottle will drop off as though cut with 
a diamond. Smooth up the sharp edges 
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Showing how to make the bottle lantern 











by scraping with the edge of the removed 
portion until they are rounded off. 

Push the candle up through the neck 
about half way. Wrap it with cloth or 
Paper if it fits too loose. Then light it 
from the top and it will burn with a steady 
flame and the drippings will be retained 
by the neck of the bottle. This lantern can 
be carried in quite a stiff breeze without 
any danger of the candle blowing out. 





Interior of lodge owned by president of Tom’s Peanuts Company 


solid comfort 


WHEN you step over the threshold of the longed-for retreat in the wilds, 
it is a pleasure to push a button and find instant, bright, electric light— 
one of the comforts which Kohler Electric Plants provide even in the 
most distant hunting lodges. 





The more isolated your cabin is, the more you need a Kohler Plant. 
All you do is take it there—provide gasoline for fuel—and stop thinking 
about it. No fussing with large storage batteries. Starts automatically the 
moment you push any switch in the circuit. 

Kohler Electric Plants furnish efficient, economical electric light to 
thousands of sportsmen and lovers of the great outdoors. There are a 
number of models specially designed for outing-cabins, fish-and-hunt clubs, 
boats and the like. Readily portable, sturdy, self-contained. 

Kohler Plants generate electric current at 110 or 220 volts D. C. or A. C. 
Capacities range from 800 watts to 10 K. W. There is also a 32-volt plant 
(Model D-32) which has facilities for storing small amounts of current. 
This model is especially suited for hunting lodges and cabins where small 
amounts of current may occasionally be required during the night. 

Mail the coupon today for information specialized to your needs. 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboy- 


gan, Wis.—Branches in principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


ELECT R®R 3S P LAN T'S 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants C1) 
The new Model D-32 1 F&S-10-30 


Name. 





Street. 





City. 





Use in which interested. 
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MODERN LIGHTING 


Kerosene lamps, and other unsat- 
isfactory lighting methods are no 
longer necessary in camps and 
hunting lodges. . . . The modern 
sportsman uses the best and most 
up-to-date firearms and fishing 
tackle, and equips his camp with 
electric lights. . . . The Branford 
Midget Lighting Plant is an en- 
tirely portable electric generat- 
ing plant, weighing only fifty 
pounds, and costing only 140 dol- 
lars for the six volt size, and 145 
dollars for the twelve volt size. 





Malleable Iron Fittings Co. 


Branford Conn. 
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Ping The Famous 


MAX KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 


, When evening comes just slip into a soft, 

4 downy “Ceibasilk” filled Kapo Sleeping Roll. 

| Popular for camp, boat, sleeping-porch and 

general outdoor use for Ceibasilk provides perfect 

| | ~ insulation. Cold-proof; Water-proof—Vermin-proof. 

Weighs only 12 lbs. Easy to pack. End flap pro- 

vides wind protection. Extra padded pocket keeps 
feet warm. 

Style 66 (30x78) $31.70 
Larger sizes at slightly increased prices. 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
147 2nd St., E. Cambridge, Mass. 








THE LONG TREK 


R. RICHARD L. SUTTON needs no 
introduction to big game hunters. His 
previous books, An African Holiday and 
Tiger Trails in Southern Asia have made 
him many friends among lovers of adven- 
ture and have stimulated the love of vast 
and lonely places in the hearts of many. 
Here is another work from the pen of 
this facile writer and I think it will easily 
take its place as the best of the three. This 
new book is entitled The Long Trek with 
the sub-title of “Around the World With 
Camera and Rifle.” It is a most absorbing 
and, in parts, an almost breathlessly excit- 
ing account of an African-Asiatic expedi- 
tion which took place in 1929-30. 

Dr. Sutton, who is a distinguished phy- 
sician and a brilliant teacher in the medical 
school of the University of Kansas, has 
never, despite his arduous professional 
duties, lost his love of romance and adven- 
ture. There is nothing in this world that 
he likes better than to pack up his camera 
and rifles and wander to the uttermost 
corners of the earth. His keen insight into 
the habits of strange people and his devo- 
tion to natural history and high-minded 
sportsmanship are masterfully reflected in 
the beautifully illustrated pages of the 
present book. 

It is published by C. V. Mosby Co. of 
St. Louis and sells for $5.00. We will be 
pleased to accept orders from anyone de- 
siring a copy. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
NATURAL SIGNS 


Campinc Epitor: 

Every now and then I read a story, some of 
them supposedly true, in which a man finds his 
way out of the woods without using a compass. 
He usually accomplishes this by reading various 
signs—the moss on trees, the flight of birds, etc. 
I am somewhat of a woodsman myself and I and 
some of my friends have studied these signs quite 
extensively. Frankly, I have been inclined to 
regard such stories as a lot of bunk and that 
absolutely none of these so-called signs can be 
depended upon. What is your opinion? 

R. A. Apams. 


Ans.—Many of the stories to which you have 
reference are pure and unadulterated bunk. There 
is no question about that. On the other hand, a 
great many of these natural signs are not bunk— 
provided they are properly interpreted. That is 
the important point. 

There is not one man in 10,000 who goes into 
the woods that knows anything at all about how 
to read these signs. When I say this, I don't 
want you to feel that I am casting any aspersions 
on your personal ability. I don’t see how you or 
anyone else can be expected to acquire such 
ability through an occasional camping trip or 
jaunt in the woods. It requires someone who 
has lived close to the heart of nature all his life 
and who consequently understands her whims 
and moods as well and even better than most of 
us understand our daily jobs. 

The fact remains that some of these signs are 
not bunk. For instance, you made mention of the 
moss on trees. It is commonly accepted that this 
growth is found mostly on the north side of 
trees. This is perfectly true. There are, how- 
ever, innumerable cases where moss grows on 
any side and in some instances on all sides of a 
tree. For example, moss always grows on the 
side of a tree that retains its moisture the long- 
est. This is pretty generally the north side. How- 
ever, there are a number of factors, such as 
protection from the sun by a mountain, prevail- 
ing winds, etc., that might easily cause moss to 
grow ®n the south side of a tree. Unless you 
understood when and how to look for these ex- 
ceptions and could interpret them correctly, you 
could very easily become fooled, 

Furthermore, it is never safe to pin all of 
one’s faith on one particular sign. If several of 
them all gave the same result, then that would 
be a different story. For example, if an expert 
woodsman came to the conclusion that the moss 
on the trees, the tips on the pines and henilocks 
and the thickness of the bark on the trees all 
indicated the same thing, after all due exceptions 
and allowances had been made, then there 
wouldn’t be the slightest reason in the world to 
doubt that such a man could find his way out of 
the woods without any trouble—and without a 
compass. 

Campinc Epiror. 





(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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If He Strikes! 





RE you one of the many sportsmen 
who are putting their complete 
confidence in anti snake-bite kits, 
drugs or time-worn remedies? Do you 
“kick the buzz-tails out of the road” in 
the firm belief that you can easily coun- 
teract a venomous strike? That this 
confidence is grossly misplaced—that 
many such drugs and remedies are not 
only worthless but often dangerous— 
that only one known remedy for a 
lethal injection of venom will work— 
all these things have been demonstra- 
ted in a thorough and careful series 
of hospital tests. If you ever expect to 
risk snake bites you will want to know 
what these tests show to be the only 
real remedy. R. R. Ozmer has collect- 
ed this information in the article 


False Security 


in the November issue of 


Field 
Stream 


which contains a collection of stories 
and articles to warm the heart of any 
outdoorsman. Duck, big game, trout, 
pheasants, home and foreign adven- 
tures written by men who not only 
know how to hunt and to fish but to 
put their experiences down so you too 
can enjoy them. You'll get real pleasure 
out of reading every article in this 
issue as well as lots of “dope” from 
the nine departments that will help 
you in your fall sport. 


The November Issue Will Be 
On Sale October 10th 
Be sure to order your copy from 


your newsdealer or send us your sub- 
scription. 
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AMID WHIRRING WINGS 
(Continued from page 79) 


sought, custom had us afield with the sun. 
Speed has changed matters. Also, bag 
limits are away down. 

Every man to his own method, but I 
feed my dogs in the morning, about in pro- 
portion to what I figure it takes to keep 
me going. Some men expect a fifty-dollar 
dog to burn the wind all day on a smell 
for breakfast and a scrap or two grudg- 
ingly tossed at snack time. Not for mine. 
Such nonsense, and at times downright 
cruelty, is as out of place today as the 
energy-sapping régime of ten miles before 
breakfast and a mixed ale diet was for the 
“bare-knuck” pre-Sullivan age. 

Many modern advertisements describe 
alluringly bird dogs that will hunt “all 
day for six days in the week.” Such in- 
dividuals may have existed and probably 
still exist. But not when underfed, and. 
even then, not for long. In these days and 
times, with well-balanced and nourishing 
meat and vegetable dog foods as avail- 
able as one’s own canned market list, no 
hunter or kennel owner has an alibi for 
failure to provide for his animals at home 
or in the field. 

If you are horseback, with the hunt a 
good piece away, by all means couple and 
lead your opening brace to the cast-off. 
This is imperative if your party is to be 
split. Degs become excited, mix and cast 
away prematurely. Time is lost whistling 
them in. Excited dogs, running wild, 
jumping up on and around horses’ and 
mules’ heels, are 100 per cent liabilities. 
Many an eager fellow has been kicked 
head over heels, killed or maimed. If 
automobiling, watch door closings to pre- 
vent paw bruises and even fractured dog 
shins, Never fasten a nervous dog to or in 
a car with a long chain. I have seen one 
actually choked, and two narrow escapes. 
When an ambitious dog feels himself 
marooned and distant guns pop, he sits not 
upon the order of his going. 


URING the ride home, bed your dogs 

out of the wind. Warm, tired muscles 
and pumped lungs shouldn’t be exposed. 
Examine your dogs before and after the 
shoot. An overlooked, trivial limp may 
hide a thorn-pierced pad.or a deep bur 
cut in some tender crease. Don’t forget 
that the real bird dog is dead game. A sub- 
stantial midday rest will profit dogs and 
guns. A bit of fire, some tea for sandwich 
company and a snooze among sunlit leaves 
pay dividends in dog _ reserve and 
steadier gun handling. Be sure to put out 
the lunch fire, too. 

In dry weather try to keep along 
watered routes, or carry a pouch flask for 
the dogs. They learn to come in for it and 
lap from a depressed hat crown. Fits are 
now frequent field occurrences and vary 
from painful, wild-eyed yelpings to the 
tumble-over, quivering convulsions of a 
shot rabbit. Shade, rest, water applications 
and manipulation of belly and back toward 
the tail are the best first aids I’ve ever 
tried. 

In bottom country, bayou banks, viny 
cross ditches, brambled drains and new 
ground around sloughs are best bets for 
covey finds. Sparse woods with wide, 
briared borders, weed belts and outside 
plantings of corn and peas are most pro- 
ductive on the upland. Rolling hogbacks 
with trimmings of Kafir-corn, seed 
patches at either end and water supply in 
the run-off sometimes harbor several 
gangs. 

One hears today that quail are becoming 
educated; that they no longer spread out 
into open sedge and low weeds to be picked 
off one by one. Bob-white now lashes out 





This hunting knife is 
real Swedish Steel! 


(THESE are genuine Finnish Kauhavan 

“Puukko” hunting and fishing knives. 

Not production products, but made 
individually by trained and skilled 
craftsmen whose fathers and grand- 
fathers made knives before them 
at Kauhava, Finland. 

Blades are hand forged from 
highest grade Swedish steel, one 
piece from point to top of 
handle. They will stand up 
under service and punish- 
ment ruinous to the aver- 
age knife, 

A fine utility knife 
for fishing, hunting, 
skinning, camp and 
tourist use. 

Handles of 
brightly color- 
ed galalith 
shaped to fit 
the hand are 































» 
No. 12-B 
0. 2 


Sheaths are 


Practical pressed from 
and fine x.-1 grade 

© ather, per- 
appear fectly seamed 
ing. with metal caps 


and tips. 


Tf your dealer 


Shape of blade is result of 
centuries of hunting experi- 
ence in a country whose 
people have long been noted 
for superiority in sports and 
in outdoor life. 


4” $3.50 
434” 4.50 
6” 6.00 


All knives are 
furnished 
with Sheaths 
at prices 





shown. 
No. tf 4” 
No. 11-B 434” 
No. t 6” 
10 4” $3.25 
10-B 4%4” 4.25 
0 6” 5.75 


cannot supply you, 


RAIL Mine Inpustriat Co. 
5713 Euclid Ave., 
I 


Cleveland, O. 
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“The knives experienced guides 
and sportsmen recommend” 


use the coupon. 
Postage will be added if knives are ordered 0. O. D. 


cana Send prepaid Knife No............. 





RAIL MINE enclose $......... 
DEALERS :— I 
Finnish Sport INDUSTRIAL CO, Aaaress.. 
knives give satis- City 
faction and sell 5713 Euclid Ave. 


readily. Write for 
information, 


Cleveland, O. 
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Do You Pack a Full Night’s 
Sleep When You Hit the Trail? 


ON stream or lake or portage, on trail or plain or 
mountain, you'll always get a night-full of sound, 
refreshing sleep when a Down-Right-Comfort Sleeping 
Bag is rolled up in your pack. 


You can’t get more comfort out of 12 pounds of any- 
thing else you could lug along. Wherever you are, you 
can crawl into your Down-Right-Comfort when night 
overtakes you. And the way you can sleep—you’ll sure 
be ready to hit the trail in the morning. 


Light and’ Compact 


Size and warmth considered, no sleeping bag is so 
light and compact. It rolls to 28 inches long by 9 inches 
in diameter and weighs but 12 pounds. If you can pack 
four pounds more, give a thought to the new air mat- 
tress you can now get for the Down-Right-Comfort. 


Unusual Sanitary Features 


Unlike most sleeping bags, the Down-Right-Comfort 
is made so that the light flannel lining can be removed 
easily and quickly for washing 





5 LISTEN, FELLOWS! 


One of the 
give you the biggest kick 
the way the Down-Righ 
Comfort fits the weather. 
it’s balmy, 
blanket over 
cold add a robe. And if 
gets really bitter, pull ov 
another robe. All witho' 


three layers under you. 








or cleaning. As the robes do not 
touch the body, they seldom re- 
quire cleaning. 


Send for Circular 


If you are planning a trip into 
the open, get all the facts about 
this new, improved type of 
sleeping bag. Write now, with- 
out obligation, to 








DowneRicnteComrort 
SLEEPING BAG 








HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Dept. 13 
' 198, La Salle St., Chicago 
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Bergmann’s stand 
Ace High 


with 


FOREST 
SERVICE 
MEN 


You can’t fool a Forest 
Service man on boots. 
In the Northwest where 
forest rangers work in timbered, mountainous 
country, Bergmann Springsoles have won their 
way to preference. Wild country. Rough trails 
and no trails. Heavy timber and shale. Rock and 
dust and mud. Forest fires. The toughest tests 
boots ever had, and Springsoles take to them like 
a duck to water. Springsoles are made of finest 
leather. Rugged, one piece sole puts swing into 
the stride. Uppers are soft and pliable. 
Army studs for easy lacing. 

Made in five models, $16.50 to BERGMANN 
$25.00. If you want to meet SHOE GREASE 
real boots, ask your dealer for Mates Leather 







Springsoles, or write for catalog g_'t% bons 
and foot-measuring chart. Order »5¢ \ 
direct if no dealer near you. 4 


Ac 
Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., §8 


387 N. 28th St., Portland, Ore. 
eBERGMANN 


J Your 
P Dealer 
ot Dureet 












Special Sterno Stove 10¢ 


Great for camping. Many uses indoors and 
outdoors. Burns Sterno Canned Heat—the 
safety fuel. No smoke, sparks or cinders. 
Burns solid. Fits easily in pack or knapsack. 
Your dealer has the new Sterno 3-in-1 Com- 
bination—stove, cooking pot, Heat and snuffer 
—all for 98¢. Special Sterno Stove and new 
Cook Book, only 10¢. Dept. 1410, Sterno Corp. 
(Est. 1887) 9 East 37th St., New York City. 
Licensed by U.S. Govt. for use only as fuel. 


ce, nutobea 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 

ant, healthful work. Experts earn 
$50 to $200 a _ week. fou can 
earn while learning. Write today 
for details 

AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

50 Plymouth Bldg. 
4 Des Moines, Ia. 











$15 FOR YOUR OLD GLASS 
PIRAKE? To apply on a new and improved 





$35 Mirakel 7 power, 7 ounce, 
pocket prism binocular. A few 
guaranteed used ones for $19.50. 
Send for catalogue of new and 
used glasses of all makes. 


J. ALDEN LORING 
Dept. FS. O-we-go, N. Y. 
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for the most formidable cover, but this is 
due to instinct, not education. He isn’t 
constitutionally a far flyer, but crowd him 
too hard and often, and watch him sail 
half a mile across the open to pitch into 
rattan and cane jungles. Some such hides 
are invulnerable to man and dog. 

The dredge-ditch banks of eastern 
Arkansas are samples of protective cover. 
There will always be some birds in such 
country. They take to cover, regardless 
of wind, guns or any other surroundings. 
Except in preserves or wide open terri- 
tory, a day’s hunt nowadays rarely yields 
more than a bevy or two that permits 
good single-bird shooting. And a day’s 
quail bag depends on singles. 


OW well I recall old times! On the 

Arkansas prairies, long, long before 
rice took hold. My father, a companion or 
two, with tent outfit and negro helpers to 
man the chuck wagon. No automobile horns 
or railroad whistles, Rarely even human 
contact. Nothing unusual for a day’s bag 
to count deer, wild turkey, geese, ducks, 
prairie chickens, snipe, plover and wood- 
cock. One never knew what ridge or slash 
would toss up for the gun. Quail fre- 
quented the borders of woods islanded 
upon the vast open. When flushed, they 
invariably fanned out across the knee- 
high prairie cover. And, towering over 
their perfectly broken shooting dogs, I 
still see Dad and Mister Arthur. 

Any quail hunt will do better that makes 
haste slowly. And too many dogs along 
are worse than none. Bevies can be missed 
by a hair’s breadth. Last winter Hal and 
I looked fifteen minutes for a lost bitch. 
Then we rode on, trying to blow her in. 
Two hundred yards en route I happened 
to glance back and spotted her on point 
behind a huge stump. We had ridden with- 
in thirty yards of her twice. Hunting too 
fast is always bad practice, whether afoot 
or mounted. 

Few dogs possess real bird sense. Some- 
times an owner has more bird sense than 
his dog. Usually it is the other way round. 
When neither gunner nor dog ‘is so 
equipped, the hunt, barring luck, is in for 
some tough breaks. A knowing bird 
hunter can by hard work actually impart 
bird sense to a reasonably intelligent 
animal. Constant swinging from unpro- 
ductive cover to finding areas reacts in 
time upon canine images. It takes plenty 
of bird contact and work on them, how- 
ever, to shape any real dog’s destiny. 

An intent, eager dog is ofterf called off 
productive territory by his handler’s inex- 
perience. In mere ground-covering he may 
drive past scent-infested areas all day and 
just miss them, being called off or crowded 
on, literally in dismay. When birds are 
scattered, lack of coolness, haste and poor 
dog work frustrate the kill. When your 
dog points, get to him promptly. Locate 
the bevy as accurately as surroundings in- 
dicate. Size up the wind and the probable 
whirl-away. Take your time mentally, but 
act promptly at the crucial moment. 

I repeat that shooters are far too prone 
to drive pell-mell after singles. The whole 
outfit goes “hog wild.” When singles, for 
instance, scatter down a briar swale, cir- 
cle it and, if possible, come up against the 
wind. Reverse the birds. You give the dogsa 
better break and finish nearer to your route. 

Another bit of advice. When you find 
yourself in unprosperous country, don't 
plug blindly ahead. It wears you out and 
discourages the dogs. Read sign and move. 
Frosty weather and vagrant breezes to 
waft foot and body scent from moist 
ground mean ideal quailing conditions. 
Overly warm days and rankly green cover 
are always early-season liabilities. Rains 
must beat down weeds, frost nip the 
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bushes, and winds lash stalks and seeds. 

December, January and mid-February 
find deep-South quail conditions tip-top and 
the bobs well feathered, strong and alert 
gun and dog quarry. There is no particu- 
lar use in hurrying afield. After bitter 
nights, Bob huddles late. That is why so 
many mornings wear well along before 
bevy finds are made. I have hunted all 
day in the rain and found birds galore, but 
there are rains and rains. 

Birds are Tike poultry in this, respect. 
If chickens are gathered in the hennery 
or glum under house sills, you may be 
sure that Bob: himself has made similar 
arrangements down in the woods or un- 
der rooty ditch overhangs. But when you 
run across Chanticleer and his harem 
braving the drizzle and scratching away a 
good piece from the house, you'll pick up 
Bob foraging away around thicket heads 
and open copses. But not in or around 
soppy sedge. Bob knows his umbrellas. 

Quail novices rarely keep up with the 
shoot, ready to touch trigger at the hot 
spot. The veteran perspires blood over 
such lapses. Behind nervous dogs, with 
the birds “run off” during the wait, con- 
fusion not unmixed with danger and loss 
of temper ensues. 

The setting is familiar. Dogs stiffen 
ahead, and the handler raises an arm with 
a cry of “Point!” The host is eager to 
have the gunners ready. Two hundred 
yards in the rear, those worthies amble 
along, indulging in ticker talk. Despite 
frantically polite urgings, they continue a 
leisurely approach. The dismount and 
hitch are ceremonials resembling at times 
a semi-rodeo. Then the bland inquiry, 
“Where are the birds?” “Oh, yes. Quite 
so. Over there!” Gun loading and waving, 
with spreading alarm among the retinue. 
Admonitions to “Hold up your gun before 
you kill a dog!” or “Walk in an’ put ’em 
up!” Despite these, a cautious stalk ensues. 
Precious moments are cluttered. By that 
time, if the birds haven’t been flushed or 
some innocent dog or gunner peppered 
during the last intense flustrations, we are 
all lucky. This quailing type, incidentally, 
is the least harmful to birds. 

In the average bird dog, staunchness 
means everything, but it should not be 
overstrained. When a dog points, get up 
to him. He may get a bad break before 
you can cross ditch or hedgerow, and be 
entirely innocent of flush. A jealous mate, 
loose stock, or inexperienced companion 
may turn the trick. If you have a pal 
along, get him set by saying “Are you 
ready?” and then walk in boldly. 


EXT to dog staunchness, steadiness 

to shot and wing are the two most de- 
sirable qualities in bird contact. Incidental- 
ly, they are the rarest seen and the most 
easily ruined of all dog training. On the 
covey rise, don’t blaze away into the bunch. 
Keep your gun well down, muzzle out 
front and held to fit your own particular 
sense of foot and body balance. Don’t 
hold your weapon at half “present arms,” 
across your body, or too high. It should 
be in quick shooting position. When the 
bevy breaks cover, pick one certain bird, 
pin both eyes on it, and stick until that 
particular bob is grassed or lost. 

Many a Dutch double results from try- 
ing to score over rapidly with the first 
tube, resulting in a disconcerting miss. 
Unless you steady, the second shot goes 
wild. And maybe all the other loads if you 
are a magazine gunner. Get one bird down 
on every rise during the day, and you will 
put your share in the bag by nightfall. 

In gun handling, never jerk the weapon. 
Remember that a slight foot-slip may en- 
sue. To be off balance is to miss, nine 
times out of ten. Be absolutely deliberate 
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on flush. The right hand controls the quick, 
steady hitch that tosses your gun up, back, 
and into that intimate shoulder cleft 
known as “the spot.” When the gun hits 
that spot, it automatically glues your face 
to the stock. And all that while you need 
never have taken both eyes from the bob 
you've picked. Mark that! Then the left 
hand takes over the job. It and your brain 
are working, right or left. Remember that 
when you swing left you are unconsciously 
muzzling up-hill; and on a right angle, 


unconsciously again, the tubes are tending | 


down-hill. 

Personally I use a very large, over- 
sized, white ivory front sight on all my 
guns. It is my alignment post. I don’t 
sight a shotgun. I merely look at the bird 
and try to press trigger at about the same 
point I did on the last bob I shot at under 
about the same circumstances. 

Some men never get used to the covey 
flush. They acquire a certain ease with 
single birds, but nervous reaction to flus- 
trating numbers knocks them out of proper 
gun groove. Half the time they can’t re- 
member where they shot, much less at 
which bird. 


IHE most important item I know, in 

considering actual gun handling on 
quail, is the relation of finger to trigger. 
When flush impends, covey or single bird, 
keep your finger inside the trigger guard. 
Under such conditions, I take it for grant- 
ed your weapon is cocked. If not, you are 
wasting time. I don’t care how experienced 
the gunner, there is a slight element of 
surprised reaction to any flush. The whir 
may happen just wrong. You needn’t carry 
your finger on the trigger. But pack it 
inside the reservation, and find the fellow 
when you need a friend. I have groped. 
lost shots, and “alibied” shamefully for 
just such failure. Indecisive trigger con- 
tact is calamitous. 

When hunting singles over staunch and 
controlled dogs, take turns as often as 
circumstances permit. In the woods or 
across thick cover, keep in voice touch 
with your companion. If you have ever 
barely escaped the fringe of a shell pat- 
tern sent after a cut-across or flare-back 
bird, you know the feeling. 

Quail breaking up through thickly tan- 
gled brush or matted sedge are often 
missed by being fired at too quickly. Let 
them disengage. There is almost invari- 
ably a pause to straighten out and level 
off that gives ample time for smooth, even 
gun adjustment. Many quail shooters have 
a preference for right or left positions. 
Companions of long field standing assume 
these naturally. Ask a stranger frankly 
if he has such preference and, if asked, 
State your own. 

For quail shooting afoot the overly 
wide, fast dog, even in reasonably close 
country, becomes the hunted and not the 
hunter. The dog of medium range, merry- 
tailed industry, choke-bored nose and bird 
sense fills the bill. Bird-dog range is usually 
far over-estimated. In loose talk and sub- 
amateur field-trial boasting, the terms 
“mile” and “half mile” are bandied about 
with impunity. Barring runaway prairie- 
Sweepers and scare-head course bolters, 
actual handling range of winners shrinks 
amazingly. When a grand goer, under 
competent scrutiny and judging, per- 
forms consistently around a steady “four 
forty” and from that to a short half, he 
is going to knock at some championship 
doors around the circuit. That is, if every- 
thing else pans out. 

When the average smooth-moving fel- 
low works his ground knowingly on a 
steady 200-yard basis, he'll cover all the 
ground his boss can attend to—mule or 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Perfect Coffee 


every time you pitch your tent... 


and less weight, less 


equipment, less time 


spent in cooking! 


OFFEE TROUBLES are over 

when you pack the handy 
G. Washington can with your camp 
equipment! From then on you can 
count on perfect coffee every morning, 
no matter how much the fire smokes 
ot whose turn it is to cook, 

The new G. Washington’s is 
actually fine pure coffee with all the 
heavy, bulky grounds removed. It is 
scientifically prepared to dissolve 
instantly in water —to give you clear 
fresh-flavored coffee every time. Put a 
teaspoonful in your cup, add hot water 
—and you have fresh-made coffee! 

A FREE SAMPLE of this modern 
high quality coffee is yours for the 





asking. Try it for home as well as for 
camp. Experts say that coffee made 
the G. Washington’s way is far more 
uniform in quality than average 
coffee-pot coffee. SEND NOW to the 
G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
704 Hanover Avenue, Morris Plains, 
N. J. Your free sample will be mailed 


you at once. 











Get away from cold weather. 


living expenses. 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 














THIS WINTER’S VACATION 
‘ Spend the winter in the warm Southland. You can 
do it with a Gilkie Camp Trailer without its costing you any more than regular 


Just packed full of comforts and conveniences, enabling you to live like you do at 
home. No annoyance on the road. You actually save the price of the Gilkie 
Trailer in one trip. Write today for catalog giving detailed information. 


1323 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Indiana 











A Good Night’s Rest 
Does fix you up! 


$16.00 





Airubber'LIGHT SIX'uanmiss 0" 


"THE longest day and hardest hunt are 
smoothed right out by a good comfort- 
able night’s sleep on your Airubber 


in one piece—Airubber pa 
struction. No loose cover. Big soft “‘bal- 
loon” air chambers with anti-roll connec- 


atented con- Write today for 


FREE folders 
and 2-qt. water 
carrier FREB 





“Light Six”. And for wildfowl shooting 
in a blind, sand pit, sinkbox or battery, 
your mattress makes a splendid, soft, light, 
dry cushion, carried easy as a raincoat. 
Low-pressure softness from 25% more air. 

Strong, durable khaki jean, vitalized- 
rubber coated inside. Pressure molded all 


tions. Made for raugh hunting service. 

No. 550 “Light Six’’, 6 Ibs. approx., 
25” x 75”, $16. No. 660 “Big Ten”, 10 
Ibs., 32” x 75”, $20. No. 517 “Little 
Six”, 4 Ibs. (our extra light style) 26%” 
x 48”, $10. No. 381 “‘Sleepesy” Pillow, 
$2.50. No. 633 Sport Cushion, $2.50. At 
your dealer’s, or write us. 


tJ 
STEELS? view York Rubber Corp., Box 61, Beacon, N. Y. 


Trade Mark 














Every Catch Stays Caught 
TRAPPERS WHO TRAP FOR PROFIT 
can’t afford to catch FEET instead of 
PELTS. Equip yourself this Season with 


GIBBS “TWO TRIGGER” 
and catch ALL PELTS. Only trap to use 
for Mink and Muskrat. Made to conform 
to the Game Laws of every State. Price 
60c ea.; $6.50 Doz. Postpaid. If your 
dealer doesn’t have them, order direct 


——$—$ $< 
Gibbs “Single Grip” Traps 
are best and lowest priced traps on | 
the Market. Light weight, Compact— 
easy to place and conceal. At dealers’ 
or sent direct, postpaid 


l Mink, Muskrat Ete. l5e ea.; $1.65 Doz 

No. 1%—Skunk, ‘Possum Etc. 30¢ ea.; $3.00 Doz. 

2 —'Coon, Fox Ete 40c ea.; $4.40 Doz. 
Other Sizes Available 
—_—_————_____ 


Gibbs Humane 
Trapping Capsules 
make Gibbs “Single Grip’’ Traps as effective for 
large- animals as ““Two Triggers’ are for small 
ones. Simply tie to the loose jaw of the trap. Prac- 
tical, adaptable, efficient and safe to use 

Is NOT a poison bait and CANNOT be so used. 
No. 1 size for Skunk, Fox, Woodchuck, ete., 75¢ per 
dozen, pe collect 


ew 24- page Trap Book Sent Free 
W.A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. 0-4, CHESTER, PA. 


Manufacturers of the most improved line of Game Traps. 





























LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE 


FUR DRESSERS 
TAXIDERMY—HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
575 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FUR-FISH-GAME. 


is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than Mr. 
Harding, whose name is a by- 
word in the sporting field. It 
is a monthly publication of 
from 80 to 100 pages chock- 
full of interesting articles, il- 
5 with actual — 
on HUNTING, FISHING, 
FARMING, TRAPPING, “-_ 
Each issue also has many de- 
partments—The Gun 
Dogs; Fur Raising; Roots +] 
Herbs; Auto Travel and Camp; | 
Fish and Tackle; Woodcraft; | 
The Fur Markets; Trapline: | 
American Trappers ‘Association ; 
and Question Box. 

Price $2.00 year; 

25 cents copy 





























Cover—Actual photos re- 
produced in natural colors. 


Special Get Acquainted Offer 
Six Months only 50c 


Clip this ad and send with 50c cash, check, or money 


order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
184 E. Long St. o%e Columbus, O. 





Address 
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DO YOU KNOW THEM? 
Edited by FRANK L. EARNSHAW 


| At L good sportsmen realize that upon the clear understanding of the game and fish laws rests 
the success of the trip. And the problem is by no means simple. Frank L. Earnshaw, who edits 
this department, knows more about game, fish and fur laws than any other man in this country. For 


| many years he has compiled the Government pamphlets and posters on game laws. Mr. Earnshaw 


will gladly answer questions from our readers. Just enclose a stamped, addressed envelope and send 
your inquiries to us. Field and Stream is the only magazine ever to conduct a special game law 
department. We invite you to use it freely. 


RESTOCKING WITH PROPA- 
GATED GAME 


ANY of the states have -under- 
M taken to increase their annual 
game supply by furnishing breed- 
ing birds or eggs for hatching purposes on 
condition that the birds raised will be lib- 
erated in the game fields. This is less ex- 
pensive than the practice followed in some 
states of purchasing birds from private 
game farms for liberation. Most of the 
efforts along these lines are confined to 
ring-necked pheasants. These birds are 
hardy and more easily raised than some 
of the more popular of our native species. 
Much can be accomplished, however, in 
the matter of encouraging native birds, 
particularly the quail, to propagate under 
natural conditions. The game authorities 
in Missouri put on a special campaign 
this season to enlist the help of farm boys 
and girls in growing bob-white quail. It 
was pointed out to them that under ideal 
conditions, a dozen pairs of quail properly 
cared for on any Missouri farm would in- 
crease to more than 3,000 birds in three 
years. The principal requirements for the 
increase of these birds are the control of 
hunting cats, sharp-shinned hawks, crows, 
and other predators, and the provision of 
food and cover for the birds. About all 
that is necessary to provide feed and cover 
for quail is to preserve grassy swamps, 
weedy and brushy fence rows and thick- 
ets, and to grow grape vines and other 
types of cover. 

The service of the farm youngsters was 
particularly sought during the harvesting 
and nesting seasons. They were especially 
instructed in the location and marking of 
nests of quail and other game birds so that 
these would be saved during harvesting 
operations. 

Winter feeding of the birds is another 
method of conservation to which par- 
ticular attention was directed. Last year 
the game department was responsible for 
the purchase and distribution of more 
than 44 tons of feed for the birds in vari- 
ous sections of the state during the winter 
months of December, January and Febru- 
ary. Local organizations can do much to 
provide winter feed for game by arrang- 
ing with farmers to grow and leave un- 
harvested small areas of grain for their 
use. In most instances, the response of 
game to efforts of this nature is very 
gratifying. 

The replacement value of game birds 
taken during the hunting season is esti- 
mated at $3 each, from which the encour- 


agement of the breeding of game birds in 
™ | the wild state assumes high potential value. 


MISSOURI DEER HUNTERS 
FINED 


HREE Kansas City hunters are sad- 

der and wiser men as a result of il- 
legally shooting a deer in Henry County, 
Missouri. The animal had escaped from 
a private game farm and under the law, 
became the property of the state. They 
were apprehended and convicted and each 
was fined $500 and costs for the offense. 
The penalty assessed in this case is re- 
ported as being the minimum prescribed 
for the offense, but an examination of the 
law shows that it is classed as a misde- 
meanor, punishable “by a fine not exceed- 
ing $500 or 6 months imprisonment in the 
county jail.” 

Deer had been nearly exterminated in 
the state by 1925, but have shown consid- 
erable recovery under protection afforded 
them since that date. Poaching and seli- 
hunting dogs are regarded as the major 
factors preventing a more rapid in- 
crease in the number of deer in the state. 
Hounds are reported as being responsible 
for the killing of two deer in Oregon 
County and one in Dent County. Some states 
require hunting dogs to be confined dur- 
ing most of the close seasons on game and 
especially the breeding season. The gen- 
eral adoption of dog legislation of this 
nature would save a tremendous amount 
of game each season. Many dog owners 
are reluctant to confine their hunting dogs, 
but it is a fact that self-hunting dogs ac- 
count for large quantities of game, par- 
ticularly of the ground species. 


SENATE CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE 


HE outstanding leaders of the Sen- 
ate in saving the remnants of our 
wild life have been authorized by a reso- 
lution adopted last April 17th to study the 
problems connected with its conservation 
and to recommend to the next Congress 
further legislation necessary for its proper 
protection. The studies will be concerned 
not only with wild animals and birds but 
also with fish life. The membership of 
the Select Committee is composed of 
Senators Walcott of Connecticut, Chair- 
man, Hawes of Missouri, vice-chairman, 
McNary of Oregon, Norbeck of South 
Dakota, and Pittman of Nevada. Most of 
these Senators have been prominently 
identified, either in or out of Congress, 
with the Federal legislation for the pro- 
tection of wild life enacted during the 
past decade and the activities of organ- 
ized sportsmen. 
It is recalled that in 1922 a similar 
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a Je Lubricates 


Polishes 


Prevents rust 


finest oil for bait cast- 
ing lines, reels, guns. 
Never gums or hardens. 
Colorless, odorless, 
stainless. 
35c = direct if your 
ealer cannot supply. 
Wm. F. Nye, Inc., Dept. N. 
New Bedford, Mass. 











A New Book 
by Van Campen HEmner! 


“Beneath The Southern 
Cross”’ 


The tale of an adventurous voyage 
thru the islands of the West Indies. 
For every lover of boating, fishing 
and adventure. You will want this 
one. 


Price: $3.00. With Year’s Sub- 
scription for Field & Stream: 
4.25 


$4. 








JAMES L. CLARK 
STUDIOS, INC. 
Sculptor—Taxidermists 
An establishment of 20 years’ standing 
producing the finest work to be had in 
the mounting of game, fish and trophies 
and the tanning of fur skins. The larg- 
est and best equipped taxidermy studios 


in the world. Write for our new catalogue. 
NEW YORK 


705-715 WHITLOCK AVE. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 


$24.50 value for $3.00 
Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. 8. 


Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one_ in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No 


c.0.d.'s, no catalog.) 
STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F. 1. E. 10 Stockbridge, Mass. 


FOREST RANGERS 


Park Rangers $125-200 month. 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 





RAYSON INSTITUTE 


Denver, Colo. 


JAN NING 


Dept. K-11 
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FURRIERS’ aon Write for 

Free Catalog Send ac ten E eee oe 
34 Courtney & 


scarfs, for supplies and covers al of tun | 8 iSiNESS. 
Northwestern Fur Co., -, Omaha, Nebr. 





POSITION WANTED 


A good man—at present proprietor of high class Din- 
ing Club—would like position in sporting club or 
Private camp—good with dogs, boats, decoys, ete.— 
excellent cook. Or would lease good proposition with 
twenty or more guests for season. North or South. 
Have valuable equipment. Bank and Chamber of 
Commerce references 


© Box 100 
% Field & Stream, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 














resolution was adopted and a_ special 
committee appointed to study forestry 
problems. The Clarke-McNary Forestry 
Extension Act and the Forestry Research 
Law are two of the outstanding pro- 
gressive steps resulting from the work of 
the earlier Committee, not to mention the 
resumption of the acquisition program 
under the Weeks’ Appalachian Forestry 
Act for the creation of national forests in 
the eastern section of the country. 

The Committee has before it a broad 
field of operation and if it succeeds in en- 
suring the completion of the national 
migratory bird refuge program, the 
coordination of the flood control—water 
conservation—wild life protection work, 
the restriction of pollution in. coastal 
waters and those of the navigable streams 
and their watersheds, an adequate law for 
the regulation of interstate transportation 
of black bass, and possibly inaugurate 
some system of Federal control of migra- 
tory fish, much benefit will result from 
its deliberations. These are all vital ques- 
tions of the day in wild life conservation 
and if action is delayed another decade, 
much detriment will doubtless result 
therefrom. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
QUAIL SHOOTING 


Quves.—I am planning a trip to North Caro- 
lina during the quail season, and should be glad 
to know the open dates fixed by law in that 
state. I should also like to know the open sea- 
sons in Maryland and —_—— 

L. J. Tucker. 


Ans.—The open season for quail hunting in 
ae Carolina is from November 20 to February 
; limit, 10 a day; nonresident license, $15.25. 
“ Maryland, the quail season is open from 
November 10 to December 31, except in Garrett 
County where it is closed; limit, 10 a day; non- 
resident license, $15.50. In Virginia, quail, No- 
vember 15 to January 31; limit, 15 a day, 150 a 
season; nonresident license, $15.50 


GAME AND Fisu Law Eprror. 


PLOVERS AND YELLOWLEGS CLOSED 
Qves.—lIs there an open season on plovers and 
yellowlegs this fall? 
Sam B. Peters. 


Ans.—No, the season has been closed for 
several years on black-bellied and golden plov- 
ers and greater and lesser yellowlegs, and it 
will continue closed until such time as regula- 
tions definitely fixing open seasons on these birds 
are prescribed under the F Federal migratory-bird 
treaty legislation. All the other smaller shore- 
birds are also protected and none but Wilson 
snloe, or jacksnipe, and woodcock may be hunt- 

. The season on jacksnipe is usually the same 
re “that for waterfowl, except where it his been 
shortened by state law. The woodcock season was 
reduced two years ago to a maximum of not 
more than 31 days in any state where these 
birds are allowed to be hunted. 


Game AND Fisn Law Epitor. 


DEER, MICHIGAN 


Quves.—-I am planning to go on a deer hunting 
trip into northern Michigan this fall and shall be 
obliged if you will inform me of the open season 
on deer and the cost of a nonresident license. 


Joun H. Carpenter. 
Ans.—The hunting of deer has been restricted 


this year to the Upper Peninsula and 14 counties 
in the northern portion of the lower peninsula. 


The season in the territory where the hunting is | 


ermitted is open from November 15 to Novem- 
for 30. The nonresident big-game license for deer 
and bear costs $50. The bear season is also 
open from November 15 to November 30. The 
season limits are one deer and one bear. 


Game anv Fisu Law Epitor. 
RAIL SEASON, NEW YORK 


Ques.—I shall be obliged if you will advise 
me of the open season on rails in New York. 


R. R. HaMitton. 


Ans.—The open season on rails in New York 
is now from September 24 to November 30. The 
season formerly opened September 1 but the 
change was made so as to have the opening date 
on these birds uniform with that of the up-state 
waterfowl season. 

Game anv Fisu Law Epirtor. 


(END OF GAME AND FISH LAWS) 


















Be an expert 


AXIDERMIST 
Learn to Mount 


Birds 2-4 Animals 
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THE WAY OF AWALL-EYE 
By Seth Briggs 
N the issue of last July, my friend 
Ray Bergman wrote a splendid article 
on how to fish for the wall-eyed pike 
or, as it is sometimes called, the pike- 
perch. I am not for one moment going to 
try to improve or enlarge upon this be- 
cause I couldn't. Ray knows his wall-eyes. 
What I want to do, however, is to express 
an unprejudiced viewpoint of the species 
as one of America’s game fishes. 

According to the opinion of many an- 
glers, the reputation of the pike-perch as 
a game fish is none too savory. They say 
it requires no skill to catch and that it is 
readily tempted by any type of lure— 
natural or artificial. Furthermore, they 
claim that, as a scrapper, the wall-eye 
leaves much to be desired. As is usually 
the case, there are two sides to every 
question. Let us examine them for 
a moment in an unbiased manner. 

In a great many of the more 
or less inaccessible northern lakes 
that are not heavily fished, there 
is frequently no great trick in- 
volved in catching a wall-eye. But 
is there anything unusual or re- 
markable about this? I can leave 
New York City tonight and to- 
morrow afternoon be on a pond 
where, with three flies on my 
leader, I can hook three trout on 
almost every cast—provided con- 
ditions are anywhere near right. 
In other words, there is no par- 
ticular art or stunt required in 
order to catch these fish. If, on the 
other hand, I decided to take a trip 
up to the Beaverkill River in the 
foothills of the Catskill Moun- 
tains, I would have a totally dif- 
ferent story to tell. In this case, 
it would generally be necessary to 
fish very conscientiously and in- 
telligently in order to creel one’s 
limit of trout during the course 
of an entire day’s fishing. 

It is just a matter of the above- 
mentioned pond trout being un- 
educated on account of not being 
constantly persecuted by anglers. 
As a result, these fish are not 
wary—there is little occasion for 
their being so—and consequently, 
they will fall for almost anything 
that is offered them. Of course, it 
must also be admitted that the 
abundance of fish has some bear- 
ing on the case too, but the fact 
remains that they are easy to fool. 

The Beaverkill trout, on the 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











other hand, have had every sort of lure 
presented to them in every conceivable 
way by thousands of anglers, both good 
and bad, for several generations. You can't 
teach those fish much that they don’t al- 
ready know. Lots of inexperienced folks 
scout this theory. They say it is giving a 
fish credit for having too much intelli- 
gence. Nonsense! I don’t know how much 
intelligence there is to it—but I do know 
it’s a fact. Furthermore, it doesn’t neces- 
sarily involve the use of any extensive 
mental processes on the part of the fish. 
It is just the old story of the struggle for 


A beautiful string of wall-eyed pike or pike-perch from 
Northern Minnesota 
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existence and the survival of the most fit. 
The dumbest creature and even the very 
lowest forms of life will learn after a 
time what is good for them. I like to give 
the majority of fishes credit for having a 
little intelligence and some of them for 
having a lot of it; but if anyone doesn’t 
agree with me, he certainly can not deny 
that they are at least capable of being 
endowed with instinct. 

Just so with the wall-eyes in many 
northern lakes. Those fish still have 
plenty to learn. The fishermen having de- 
signs against them are comparatively few 
and far between. Some day, if these waters 
become over-fished, then, perhaps, the 
wall-eyes will grow proportionately wise. 

There are wall-eyed pike in some of the 
lakes in the central, northern and western 
portions of New York State—for instance 
in Lake Oneida and in a few of the 
Adirondack waters. I never yet heard a 
fisherman say that they were a 
cinch to catch. And it isn’t because 
they are particularly scarce either. 

biological survey of Lake 
Oneida published by The Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station in 1928 stated that these 
fish were quite common in that 
lake. It is only occasionally, how- 
ever, that a really good catch is 
made. The same applies to the 
wall-eyes in such rivers as the 
Delaware and Susquehanna. 


URTHERMORE, it is ab- 

solutely essential that the an- 
gler have a thorough knowledge 
of the haunts and habits of the 
wall-eye, if he hopes to be success- 
ful. Especially is this true. of 
heavily fished waters. Of course, 
this applies more or less to any 
species of fish but more so, per- 
haps, in the case of the wall-eye 
than with the majority of game 
fishes. The reason for this is that 
the pike-perch, as a rule, “hangs 
out” only in particular portions 
of a lake—and there is absolutely 
no use in fishing for him in any 
other places. Undoubtedly, both 
you and I have fished on many 
occasions when it was possible to 
take trout from almost any type 
of water in a stream—whether 
pools, riffles or pockets. The same 
applies frequently to bass and 
pickerel in lakes. Of course, there 
are certain seasons of the year 
when all of these fish will be more 
frequently found in certain types 
of water than in any others. But 
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the point is, if you fish hard enough and 
in the right way, you can frequently take 
them out of other spots as well. 

Not so with the wall-eye. There is no 
use in just fishing haphazardly around a 
lake—here, there and everywhere—and 
expect to come home with the bacon. This 
system is, of course, unscientific and fool- 
ish with any type of fishing, but in the 
case of the wall-eye it is utterly hopeless. 





Try it some time and see if I am right. 
This fact is particularly important to bear 
in mind when fly fishing. 

Ray Bergman has something very in- 
teresting to say on this matter in his recent 
article. He states that when fly fishing for 
wall-eyes in shallow water, it is absolutely 
essential that such water be in close proxi- 
mity to deep waters that were used by the 
fish during the day. He has never—the 
italics are mine—found fly fishing effec- 
tive under any other conditions. That is 
characteristic of the pike-perch. He picks 
out a certain type of water and he sticks to 
it. Seldom does he change his mind. 


HILE the wall-eye is occasionally 

found in shallow water, especially 
early in the season, it is normally a deep 
water fish. This is invariably the most im- 
portant thing for the angler to bear in 
mind. Look for him especially around 
rocky ledges and gravel-bottomed pools 
that shelve off from rocky points. In 
streams, these fish are almost always 
found only in the deeper pools or where 
the current is strong and deep. 

Another thing of which I am quite firm- 
ly convinced is that, except early in the 
season and in some of the northern lakes, 
there is little if any use in fishing for wall- 
eyes between about ten o'clock in the 
morning and four o’clock in the afternoon. 
I am absolutely positive of this as applied 
to fly fishing. The late evening hours are 
certainly the best. In fact, some pike- 
perch anglers do their fishing almost en- 
tirely at night. The wall-eye is without 
doubt very largely nocturnal in its habits. 
Except in northern waters, where these 
fish may be caught at almost any season 
of the year, the fall usually seems to be 
the best time—especially after the first 
heavy frost. 

The second score on which the pike- 
perch is frequently criticized is that it has 
not the qualities that are characteristic of 
a genuine game fish. Comparisons are in- 
variably odious so I will not attempt to 
make any. The truth of the matter is, 
how 2ver, that the great majority of wall- 
eyed\ pike are caught while fishing for 
muskglonge or great northern pike or 
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both. The result is that the tackle used is, 
as a rule, too heavy to give the wall-eye 
an opportunity to show his true fighting 
ability. Unless the average angler catches 
a muskie weighing at least 20 or 25 pounds 
or a great northern weighing 15 pounds, 
he usually feels that he hasn’t received all 
that is coming to him. Incidentally, said 
fisherman also has to be prepared to catch 
much larger specimens of either of these 


Photo N. Y. Zoological Society 
The wall-eye is normally a deep-water fish. Look for him around rocky ledges 


two species, since they are not by any 
means rare. 

What is the result? The majority of 
wall-eyes, which average from 4 to 
pounds in weight, are taken on tackle 
which is designed to handle fish weighing 
from 40 to 50 pounds. Would you feel 
that you were giving a pound trout a 
square deal if you-caught him on a salmon 
rig or a 5-pound bluefish if you hooked 
him on a channel bass outfit? Hardly. 

Pike-perch taken on light tackle—tackle 
commensurate with the average size of 
the fish—will give a mighty good account 
of themselves. I defy any angler to say 
there is no sport in landing a 5-pound 
wall-eye on a 4- or a 5-ounce fly rod. True, 
he doesn’t make the long rushes of a sal- 
mon or the frantic leaps of a rainbow or 
steelhead trout, but he has a grim deter- 
mination and a game spirit that is pecu- 
liarly his own. If all species of game 
fishes were alike in their fighting tactics, 
angling would soon become standardized 
and monotonous. It is the great variety of 
subtle qualities of these fish that give to 
angling its characteristic charm. 


THE EVILS OF INDISCRIMI- 
NATE STOCKING 


By John W. Titcomb 


Sup’t. Connecticut State Board of Fisheries and 
Game 


T is a common failing to want some- 

thing new and strange or foreign to 
local conditions. Consequently the intro- 
duction of any exotic species of fishes will 
attract much attention. When an angler 
has the sport of catching and landing any 
fishes new to the waters, he is apt to be- 
come an ardent advocate of that species 
and even though only a few of them are 
caught in comparison with the number of 
the native species taken on the same trip, 
he will sing praises of the great work 
which has been accomplished by the in- 
troduction of the new species. 

Therefore the following is given more 
particularly to combat the influence of the 
angling enthusiast who wants something 
new in his home waters but who is not 
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a MONTAGUE? 


we he challenges— 
your next leaping “Silver 
King”, tuna or other man-size, 
brute-strong adversary of the 
ocean blue—win the argument 
with your own Montague Salt- 
Water Rod. 


Made in Massachusetts, by ex- 
pert salt-water rod men. Official sea- 
angling specifications. Flexible, sen- 
sitive, powerful, with the fighting 
mettle to whip a recordbreaker. Ex- 
pertly designed; best selected six- 
strip brown Tonkin cane; nickel- 
silver mountings and agate guides; 
beautifully finished, wound and 
varnished. 

One-piece tarpon rods, $30, $25, $18. 
Two-piece boat rods, $15, $10, $7.50, 
$6. Also one-piece surf rods and boat 
rods, $30 to $10. 

Ask your dealer to show you Mon- 
tague Rods, for better choice, sport, satis- 
faction. If necessary, please write to us. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL Co. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods 


Drawer A-K5, Montague City, Mass. 


MONTAGUE ROD & REEL CO. 
Drawer A-K5, Montague City, Mass. 
Please send me FREE your Catalog of 


official-regulation salt-water rods. 





Address...... ....City.... 














FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full of fish-catching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for this book. Free for 
the asking. 

John J. Hildebrandt Co., 200 High St., Logansport, Ind. 




















HANG UP YOUR RODS 


New, practical, Iron Rod-Holder 
for 3 rods 
Rods hang straight. Pack in kit. 
25c postpaid 
CONFER, SMITH & CO., INC. 
Box 417 Hamburg, Pa. 

















Play your Fish 


the Beaty 
adjustable locking 


Reel Seat 


sticks like a brother 


This is the new, patented, improved, 
perfected Beaty Reel Seat, for which 
anglers at the Belmar Club of New 
Jersey and the Mobile, Alabama, 
club competed. 

Heaviest tarpon cannot dislodge 
Reel from Beaty Seat. Makes rod 
and reel one inseparable piece. Drop- 
ping rod in boat, against tree, rock 
or pier cannot move it, yet it comes 
off in a jiffy when you want it. 
Nationally known deep sea and fly 
fishermen have adopted the Beaty 
Adjustable Locking Reel Seat. For 
fly rod, $2; for bait rod, $2.50; for 
surf rod, $3.75; for tarpon rod, $10 
(with handle $12.50). Get yours to 
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**Delight’’ 
Fish Rod Case 


“A Caddy Bag for 

The Fisherman”’ 

A fibre wound, steel case 
for carrying fish rods, 
Felt lined; 42 inches 
long—two sizes, 3 
and 5 inches diam- 
eter. Shoulder 
strap and pad- 
locking cap; 
water proof. 


It 
floats 


The 
Gift 
Ideal 
for Christmas 


Your fisherman friends 
will prize such a 
only $6 at all 
Goods Stores. 
transporting rods to fishing 
waters and carrying spare rods 
while fishing. Write for folder. 


TURNER BROS. | 


WELLINGTON, 

















A THUNDERING GOOD 
PIPE TOBACCO— 

Sportsmen have preferred 
it for over 3 generations 
because of its amazing 
coolness, flavor and 
aroma 


HERE'S AN OFFER to invite 

your triel—Famous Middleton Spurr 

stubby bit $1.35, a 30c pkg. of WALNUT, a 10c tin of 

pipe polish, .... FOR JUST. - $1.00 PREPAID. 
Your Dealer’s name will be epgresiates 


JOHN MIDDLETON, Dept. “Q” 
1211 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bruyere Pipe with 











Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40. >> 


Fastest running Prescott spinner 

made. Unequalled for results, 
Plain 25c: weedless 39c, 91% in, 
long. At your dealer's or direct. 
Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. Pat 
PRESCOTT — wis 











| black bass. 
| many natural trout ponds and lakes in this 
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familiar with the history of disasters re- 
sulting from indiscriminate and uneco- 
nomic stocking activities. 

It is also hoped that it may influence 
some newly appointed government official 
(state or Federal) to exercise due caution 
in the matter of introducing any species 
of fishes in waters new to it without first 
seeing that a careful survey is made by a 
competent person familiar with the habits 





Head of a 30-pound muskalonge. This 
highly piscivorous species is not suitable 
for stocking small ponds 


of fishes and the results of their introduc- 
tion in waters to which they are not in- 
digenous. 

The importation of carp and their: in- 
discriminate introduction to waters of the 
United States has been so unanimously 
condemned by the angling fraternity that 
it seems almost out of place to mention it 
here. Fortunately many of the clear, cold 
waters of the northeastern part of the 
country afforded so unfavorable a habitat, 
that the carp did not become established in 
them, but there are many other waters in 
the same zone where the carp is very ob- 
jectionable. On the other hand, very val- 
uable commercial fisheries have resulted 
from the early carp distributions, notably 
that of the Illinois River. There is a place 
for the carp when water conditions be- 
come too bad for economical production 
of the native species and under such con- 
ditions a valuable commercial fishery may 
be saved by the aggressive, hog-rooting 
carp. 

There is now so little controversy about 
the carp that it will be sufficient merely to 
add a word of caution. Not a few people 
from the old country are inclined to in- 
troduce carp into their farm fish-ponds in 
this country. The proposition is perfectly 
all right unless the pond discharges into 
waters which might be injured by the 
presence of carp. Screens are neither fool- 
proof nor permanent and the only way to 
keep carp out of any waters where their 
introduction would be detrimental is to 
keep them out of any tributary waters 
from which their small progeny might 
escape. 

The evils which result from extending 
the habitat of the piscivorous pickerel and 
the entire pike family are well understood 
and yet it is not unusual to receive re- 
quests for muskalonge, pickerel and pike 
in order to stock ponds of only a few acres 
in area and even for trout waters. 


VERY state, territory and province 
should have a law prohibiting the in- 
troduction of carp and all other exotic or 
non-indigenous species of fishes (includ- 
ing trouts and basses) without the written 
approval of the constituted authorities. 
Jurisdiction should cover not only public 
but private waters, since the latter are 
usually tributary to the former. 
Originally, very few waters in New 


| York and New England were inhabited 


by either large-mouth or small-mouth 
Then, in about the year 1870, 
region became depleted of trout. In some 
cases the shortage in trout was attributa- 
ble to changes in physical conditions re- 


sulting from the clearing of lands and 
similar causes, while in other instances 
the shortage was due to overfishing and 
to the lack of proper laws to protect the 
trout during the nuptial season. It was dis- 
covered that the planting of a few adult 
bass gave quick results and so bass were 
distributed not only to lakes and ponds, 
which changed physical conditions de- 
creed could no longer be regarded as trout 
waters, but also to ponds and lakes which 
only required proper regulatory measures 
and restocking in order to maintain them 
as trout-producing waters. 


HE large-mouth bass _ eliminated 

themselves from the colder trout 
waters but the small-mouth thrived so 
long as there were any trout to feed upon. 
In some instances, after devouring all of 
the trout and other fishes, they became a 
stunted race; but in all cases where bass 
are planted in strictly trout waters, they 
do not furnish as much fishing as did the 
trout. 

The popularity of both the large- and 
small-mouth bass has resulted in their 
gradual westward distribution to trout and 
non-trout waters in the northern states 
and Canadian provinces. The result is that 
they now inhabit the salmon and trout 
waters of the Pacific slope where they can 
do much injury to the great salmon indus- 
try. It may be anticipated that the bass 
will soon be introduced into Lake Tahoe, 
famed for the Tahoe trout. The California 
Commission has already succeeded in in- 
troducing the gluttonous Mackinaw trout 
of the Great Lakes. The Commission is 
now looking for some other species of fish 
to introduce in order that it may afford 
“fishing all the year around.” And Lake 
Tahoe was until recently expected to con- 





Another view of the same head. Take a 
look at the teeth! 


tinue to maintain angling as well as a 
commercial fishery to supply the tourist 
hotels and distant markets ! 

Causes for the lessening number of Ta- 
hoe trout native to the lake are attributed 
first, perhaps, to commercial fishing which 
was carried on for many years when these 
fish were used to supply the local hotels 
and shipped out by tons; but the complete 
decimation of this important species may 
be anticipated by the establishment of 
two such important competitors as the 
Mackinaw and steelhead. 

In 1928, the Mackinaw (lake trout) 
formed 90 per cent of the catch from Lake 
Tahoe. The far-famed Tahoe trout appears 
to be doomed. 

The angling public has been fed on 
propaganda against the introduction of 
brown trout in waters still suitable for the 
native fontinalis; so much so, in fact, that 
when surveys show that certain streams 
have experienced physical changes indi- 
cating that a change to brown trout would 
be advantageous, objections are raised. by 
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the layman. This is a far better situation | 
than when the angler insisted upon brown | 
trout for his favorite water, regardless of | 
the effects upon the native species. 

The evil results of indiscriminate stock- 
ing are not easily overcome. Objectionable 
species cannot be removed from a lake or | 
pond without at the same time removing 





Head of a 2\%4-pound small-mouth black | 
bass. This fish is entirely out of place in 
a trout pond 


desirable species. It is obvious that, in 
order to restore a body of water to its 
pristine condition as regards its finny in- 
habitants, the very last pair of objection- 
able species must be removed. 
The introduction of exotic species be- 
fore surveys were made was unfortunate, W 
but the present policy of most states is to EAN CORN ELL, whose great mu 
safeguard the native trout in waters which ° ° d 
are still suitable for them. ral decorations will soon agorn the new Los 
The results of intensive surveys of wa- e ° 
ters in some states, with a view to estab- Angeles Public Library, traveled thousands 


lishing a permanent stocking policy, have 





proved to be of great economic value by of miles to view gorgeous new scenes, strange 
preventing the waste of hatchery products 3 ‘ 
vinted fr waters shee key etierdoas,  ¢€ostumes, interesting faces, ancient places. 


improve the fishing or, when established, ° ° ° 
destroy more valuable native species. The But he was inexperienced with cameras. 


discontinuance of the annual planting of 


ee 

trout in waters which have for years been } y “ 
unsuitable for them, more than offsets the ake along a Graflex,” friends told 
cost of a survey of such waters and more- ‘ sen k ‘ - 
over, it conserves the hatchery product site sem14 4 
for waters where its introduction produces him it eliminates guesswor, in focusing. 
fishing. 

The injury to large bodies of water may The “Jerusalem Drink Seller” He discovered what every trav- 
therefore be regarded as irreparable. A fs6 I { d a foots t 

However, there are many small ponds | above, is one of a fine collec- ler and artist s ould know— 
and lakes which are suitable for trout | tion of human interest photo- that a Graflex camera puts 
had not the trout been supplanted by perch, h de by M il ‘ i folate 
pickerel, carp or some other species; but | graphs made by Mr. Cornwe superior pictures within every- 
once these objectionable fishes are re- | with his Graflex, on the trip. body’s reach. 
moved, the ponds can be made much more | 
valuable as trout waters. Then there are 
some waters suitable for bass, perch and Let Your Dealer Show You 
others if some such species as the carp ° HY 
are removed. How to restore such waters The CAMERA for the Most Interesting Pictures 
by the use of lime will be described in a : 


later issue. | 
OUR CONTEST IN OCTOBER | 
T has always been an enigma to me why 
it is that so many anglers quit fishing 


in September. Of course, the lure of the 
hunting season is irresistible to many of 


us. On the other hand, I know a number FOLMER GRAFLEX CORB 


of dyed-in-the-wool fishermen who don't | -- -ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


even fire off a .22 short within the course exctee citengs eemte snipes: qepith exinaws ‘isi ilaman.cliagtan geen: depilas, Caa Memetie. coipin tna Sides “lines Ceiian vai Gata ah ties tld 


of an entire year. Yet these same fellows | FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 77, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
never wet a line after September and some | Please send copy of booklet “Why a Graflex?”’. .. concerning camera which elim- 


of them even regard Labor Day as the 
uel of Geele Gidiiom senacn. inates guessw in focusing ...to name and address on margin of this page. 


Some of the best lake fishing I ever had | 
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Makes 1 


UNANIMOUS 


R. J. C. SEAMAN of Cleveland, 

like thousands of other success- 
ful fishermen, has found something 
that increases his pleasure in fishing 
and is sportsman enough to pass the 
word along. 


Mr. Seaman writes us enclosing the 
above picture: 


“Had wonderful fishing this year at 
Rogerson's Lodge, Loring, Ontario, 
catching and releasing over 45 large 
pike in a day and a half with True 
Temper Casting Rod. Nine of eleven 
fishermen in camp had True Temper 
Rods and | am glad to report that two 
of our party have since bought True 
Temper Rods.” (thus making it unan- 
imous) “‘! am a True Temper fan.” 


Thank you, Mr. Seaman—In purchas- 
ing a rod be sure you get the genu- 
ine True Temper Rod. These rods are 
widely imitated and as a protection 
to the fishermen we stamp the words 
“TrueTemper”’ in the butt of each rod. 
Look for it before accepting the rod. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 
per Rod with offset reel 
seat handle, genuine 
agate guide and tip top. 
Finished in black nickel 
or special “‘Afco”. If 
your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, write us. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FisHinG Roos 


Field 


was on those magnificent Indian summer 
days when the lake shores are fairly sing- 
ing in a blaze of glorious color and the 
distant hills are wrapped in a dreamy, 
purple haze. Really folks, there is nothing 
like it. And the fish are so full of zip they 
don’t know what to do with themselves. 

Black bass, muskalonge, great north- 
erns and wall-eyed pike are crazy about 
being caught during October. The first- 
prize wall-eye in our 1929 -Contest proved 
conclusively that members of his species 
prefer October to almost any other month 
in the year. And some of the prize-winning 
bass showed that it was a prime favorite 
of theirs, too. 

And you salt-water fishermen—go after 
some of those stripers and channel bass. 
October casts a magic spell on them also. 

Above all, send in your affidavit on every 
sizable fish that you catch from now on. 
If you don’t you may have to live with 
your regrets all during the coming winter 
months. 

For the slight amount of trouble in- 
volved in filling out said affidavit, you 
may win a handsome prize! You are cer- 
tain, at least, to receive that attractive 
Honor Certificate which we present to all 

good folks who submit affidavits in our 
1930 Contest. This certificate will be signed 
by both our Publisher and Editor-in- 
Chief. They will testify to the fact that 
you have entered a fish in conformance 
with the conditions of the Contest which 
| were formulated to provide a competent 
test of your angling skill. 

Incidentally, the rules and conditions 
are not published in this issue, but all the 
Classes and Divisions are still open at the 
time this issue appears on the newsstands. 
The Brook Trout, Brown Trout and Lake 
Trout Classes close on October Ist. The 
balance are open until November Ist, at 
least—and in some cases, January Ist, 1931. 


TO STUDY THE SEA 


HE Rockefeller Foundation has given 

$2,500,000 to found an institute of 
oceanography at Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts. Here will be studied all those 
great mysteries which are peculiar to the 
sea with its strange and almost endless 
forms of life, both plant and animal. Sa- 
linity, depth, currents, temperature, and 
other closely related subjects will also be 





1928 Keith Bidg., Cleveland, O. | 


investigated. Much has been learned re- 
garding these factors during the last half 
century, especially those of marine biology, 
but it shall be the purpose of the institute 
at Woods Hole to correlate all these 
isolated facts. It shall attempt to answer 
“why” rather than “what.” A large sea- 


going laboratory, now being built abroad, 
will aid in this work. ie ont 
There is a crying need for an institution 
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of this sort, particularly on our Atlantic 
seaboard. Besides solving problems of 
purely academic interest, its work will un- 
doubtedly prove of inestimable value to 
the great commercial fishing interests and 
to the salt-water angler as well. The in- 
creasing scarcity and strange fluctuations 
in the abundance of many of our marine 
game fishes are a sample of the problems 
which will come within the scope of the 
institute. 

The noted marine biologist, Dr. Henry 
B. Bigelow of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard University, will be 
the director, + 


WE BEG TO DISAGREE! 
By Frank B. O’Connell 


Secretary of the State of Nebraska Game, 
Forestation & Parks Commission 


N the editorial entitled “Good Fishing” 

in the July number of Frecp & Stream, 
Seth Briggs makes the following intro- 
ductory statement: 

“The artificial production of fish has 
been reduced to a science. If you have suit- 
able water, you can have good fishing. 
There is no secret in the hatching and 
rearing of game fish. They can be raised 
by the million, at so much per fish. 

If we were to point out the one out- 
standing trouble in the hatching and rear- 
ing of fish in America today, we would 
say it is the lack of science in our artificial 
production, Mr. Briggs i is mistaken in say- 
ing that fish rearing has been reduced to a 
science. It is a long, long way from heing 
a science. 

When one makes a careful investigation 
of fish rearing in America today he is 
appalled at the hit-and-miss methods that 
we have been blindly following. In the 
majority of our fish hatcheries, science is 
about as little known and followed as the 
dodo bird. 

Not only have our fish culturists been 
very unscientific in their work, but they 
have been very poor business men as well. 
Few states have much data available re- 
garding the actual cost of rearing fish. If 
some of them would study their costs, fig- 
ured as a hard-headed business man fig- 
ures, they would be unpleasantly surprised. 

Our fish culturists have in no wise kept 
pace with industry and scientific research, 





Photo Keystone View Co. 
There isn’t much that can beat a tarpon for speed, fire and rip-snortin’ energy 


If they had kept pace with some of our 
large corporations and business groups, 
we would have courses in our universities 
today where young men were trained in 
fish culture. We would have much data 
available as to food, water conditions, 
diseases, etc. As a matter of fact, few 
states have even made a general survey of 
their waters, not to mention detailed ones, 
such as of food, which is the great gov- 
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erning factor in rearing fish, just as it 
is with other animals. 

The Federal fish culturists have done a 
little better than most of our state author- 
ities, but they have no more than scratched 
the surface of scientific knowledge as it 
relates to fish life. I think Mr. O’ Malley 
will be one of the first to admit this. Un- 
doubtedly there are good reasons why he 
hasn’t been able to accomplish more, but 
the fact remains that we have scarcely 
made a beginning. 

When we really get some scientific re- 
search under way and know something 
about our waters, its animal and vegetable 
life, the chemical changes brought about 
by pollution, etc., then—and only then— 
will we be able to rear fish by the million 
and at a reasonable cost. Then we will 
know why some fish grow to splendid size 
in one lake while in a nearby lake they 
make little growth. Then we will know 
how to feed the baby fish we are now 
hatching by the million and dumping into 
lakes instead of into nurseries. Then we 
will have courses available at our univer- 
sities where a young man may get scien- 
tific data instead of opinions and where he 
can become a fish culturist worthy of the 
name. Then we will have more competent 
men in the business and fewer political 
appointees. 


Editor’s Note: Much of what Mr. O’Con- 
neli has to say is absolutely true. The fact 
remains, however, that there are several 
state fish hatcheries in this country today 
that are applying highly scientific methods. 
They are, furthermore, applying these 
methods with the utmost success. 

It would seem, therefore, that those 
states which have not learned to conduct 
their fish cultural operations along scien- 
tific, practical and economical lines, have 
nobody to blame but themselves. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS 


MY mind, one of the most fascin- 
ating studies in the world is that 
which concerns itself with the various 
forms of life in our lakes, ponds and 
streams—or in other words, fresh water 
biology. And the marvelous part of this 
science, I believe, is not so much the al- 
most totally endless number of living 
things which a study of it reveals—but the 
utter dependence of one form upon another 
for its existence and well-being. This ap- 
plies equally to both the microscopic vari- 
eties and to those which can be seen with 
the naked eye—and the former, incident- 
ally, greatly exceed the latter in numbers. 
Popular books, as opposed to technical 
works, on this subject have for some 
strange reason been conspicuous by their 
absence. At last a splendid little volume 
has made its appearance—lield Book of 
Ponds and Streams by Dr. Ann Haven 
Morgan, professor of zoology at Mount 
Holyoke College. This handy and beauti- 
fully illustrated little work is a gold mine 
of information and I can unreservedly 
recommend it to all fresh water anglers. 
The section devoted to aquatic insects, 
which comprise a large share of the food 
of almost all fresh-water game fishes, is 
especially complete and lucid. Trout fish- 
ermen, particularly, will find these chap- 
ters of inestimable value. 

Further than that, this volume will open 
up a new world to anyone who is inter- 
ested in the life to be found in our inland 
waters and it will serve to stimulate an 
appreciation and understanding of this 
marvelous household of nature. 

The book is published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons of New York and sells for $3.50. 
We will be very pleased to accept orders 
from anyone desiring a copy of this work. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
TACKLE FOR SEA BASS 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

Can you please give me some information on 

catching sea bass in Long Island Sound? 
Jos. Lignuarp. 

Comment: The best tackle for sea bass on Long 
Island Sound would be a fairly light bay outfit. 
This should consist of a two-piece salt water rod, 
preferably of split bamboo, although there is no 
particular objection to either lancewood or green- 
heart except that they are heavier. Such a rod 
should weigh about 10 ounces overall. 

hen you should’ have a double-multiplying 
salt-water reel, preferably of nickled silver so it 
will not rust, and of about 100 yards capacity. 
The line should be about a 12- or 15-thread 
twisted Cuttyhunk. 

The Kirby Limerick hooks are good ones to 
use for sea bass. These should run from about 
3/0 to 6/0 in size. Many fishermen also use the 
salt-water Sproat hook of about the same size. 
Any of these hooks, however, should be on 
twisted gut. 

The best bait for sea bass on Long Island Sound 
is clams. Sinkers should vary in weight from 2 to 
4 ounces, depending upon tide conditions. The 
sea bass, as you probably know, is a bottom feed- 
ing fish and is usually found in deep holes. The 
sinker should, therefore, rest on or near the 
bottom. The tackle itself is very simple and 
should be rigged up the same as any ordinary 
salt water tackle such as is used for blackfish, 
flounders, etc. 

Fisuinc Epiror. 


TESTING A LINE 


Fisninc Epiror: 

What is the method used to test the strength 
of a casting line such as is used in fishing for 
wall-eyed pike, northern pike and muskies in 
Minnesota ¢ 

Last spring I purchased two lines supposed 
to test 24 pounds, and supposed to be fresh 
stock, from one of our leading hardware stores. 
Neither one would test more than 18 pounds 
breaking strain. I tied the line to the hook of 
a spring scale in one case and pulled until it 
broke and in another case used a pail full of 
coal which I had weighed on some good bath- 
room scales, so as to be sure my weights were 
correct. The line would not stand over 18 pounds, 

When I told the salesman, he implied that 
the trouble was in the way I tied the knot, but 
as I tied it just the same as I would in actual 
fishing, I don’t see that there was any point to 
that. Should a°24-pound line be able to support 
a 24-pound dead weight? I would appreciate your 
views on this subject. 

E. A. Patterson. 


Comment: The usual method of testing a line 
is to tie it around the hook of a spring scale, as 
you have done, but make sure that you get a 
perfectly straight pull in all directions. The way 

have usually done it, is to lay the scale on a 
table and have someone hold the scale and then 
pull on the line. A little sliding marker, which 
is pushed down by the indicator on the scale, 
will show at what point the line broke. Yes, a 
24-pound line should. be able to hold a 24-pound 
dead weight. 

I, personally, can’t see what the knot has to 
do with it unless it was tied so that the pull 
would be exerted at an angle. But I doubt this. 

Fisuinc Eprtor. 


DRAGON-FLY SPAWN 


Fisninc Epitor: 

I read an article some months ago by E, R. 
Phillips called “Bassing With Fly Rods’. He 
talks about a very good bass bait. It is the 
dragon-fly spawn. They are soft, brown worms 
about half the size of one’s thumb. I'd like to 
know where I can find this bait. 

Is the dragon-fly the common snake feeder? 

WALTER FRANKLIN, 


ComMENT: The only way that I know in which 
you can obtain dragon-fly spawn is to find some 
place where there is some stagnant water and 
then take a rake and rake through the grass 
along the shores, While they are not particularly 
easy to find, it is this method which generally 
proves successful, and if you locate a good spot 
you ought to have no very great trouble in 
obtaining a couple of dozen in the course of about 
an hour or so. 

While I have never used them myself, I be- 
lieve they look something like small crawfish. 
Be sure, however, that you select grass near 
stagnant water. If there is any fish life in the 
water, the dragon-flies will not spawn in that 
vicinity. 

Yes, the dragon-fly is sometimes known as the 
snake feeder and also as the snake doctor. Devil’s 
darning needle, horse stinger and flying adder 
are other names applied to this insect. The dragon- 
fly is perfectly harmless, and why it should have 
been given some of these foolish names, I can- 
not say. They undoubtedly originated in a lot of 
nonsensical superstitions. 

Fisuinc Epitor. 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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SCALES ... TELL 
TRUE FISH STORIES 
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HEN a fisherman tells his 
stories with the scales we 
know it’s no “fish story”. 


Mr. Charley Dimond of Moscow, 
Idaho, writes, enclosing the above 
picture: 


“lam strong for Al. Foss lures. 
These small-mouth black bass were 
caught on the ‘Shimmy Wiggler’ 
with white bucktail and pork rind. 
| have the best luck with Al. Foss 
‘Shimmy Wiggler’ of any bass lure 
| have ever used. | can't remember 
when | have come back empty- 
handed after using it persistently.” 


Just as a boy outgrows a pop-gun 
and learns to use a rifle, successful 
fishermen discard makeshift baits in 
favor of Al. Foss masterpiece lures. 







a 


The Shimmy Wiggler—the lure that Mr. Dimond 

used to land these black bass. Sizes: % or % oz. 

Brass or nickel — ~ yg colored bucktails, 
ice $1. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Al. Foss Department No. A 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


L. FOSS 








Pork Rino Baits 
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When evening comes, and 
your body is tired and your 
nerves are frayed, it’s a real 
comfort to get back to your 
Statler room and yourown easy 
chair where you can relax with 
a book from the Statler library. 

In addition, you have your 
own private bath — radio re- 
ception—a_ luxurious bed 
with a soft, inner-spring hair 
mattress and a bed-head lamp 
—full length mirror — cir- 
culating ice water — and, in 
the morning, a newspaper 
under your door. 

You can be sure of these 
comforts in every Statler — 
and sure, also, of service by 
employees who are trained, 
courteous and _ helpful — of 
fair, fixed rates posted in every 
room — and your satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania} 
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AMID WHIRRING WINGS 
(Continued from page 87) 


no mule. If you doubt the above, measure 
a 250-yard golf hole in your mind’s eye, 
sprinkle with cover, and think it over. 
Over-range to the foot hunter becomes 
tiresome, and is often unfair to the dog. 

Aside from the influence one way or 
another on field-trial technique, the aver- 
age quail shooter needs and delights in 
a prompt, tender, retrieving dog. The fin- 
ished retriever brings a friendly kinship 
to the hunting theme. Faithful service, 
understandingly rendered, wins everlast- 
ing affection. Many and many a lost dead 
bird and well nigh relinquished cripple is 
brought to bag. 

The gunner who fails to cherish and re- 
ward his dog for tackling thorns and dan- 
gerous, icy water simply lacks humanity 





and sportsmanship. Have you ever sat 
| late before a low-burning log fire and re- 
| called how the noble animal at your feet 
| risked his life so willingly for your plea- 
| sure that same day? If so, then you and I 
| have a sentiment in common. 

The old setter Gladstone himself lived as 
| next door neighbor to my boyhood home. 
| My earliest recollections of quail shooting 
center about the men who pioneered in- 
|terest in field trials east of Memphis, 
around the mid-seventies. I have followed, 
shot over and judged a few plumed 
knights and pointer centurions of the pur- 
ple. Every bird hunter—and this goes for 
the breed—secretly longs for and dreams of 
some day, somehow, owning a royally 
bred bird dog, broken to the Queen’s 
taste and able to put it all over any other 
fellow’s dog in the field. But in the end, 
like most of us, he must be satisfied with 
Jack or Belle and find in them the traits 
of dogcraft that are wine to his dreams. 
As the years go forward, quail hunters of 
this land will live to thank the men of 
means and the field-trial enthusiasts for 
| what they have done and are still doing to 
maintain both good blood in field dogs and 
more birds in the fields themselves. 
| When speed, range and stamina are 
| aligned with heady bird work and bril- 
| liant handling response, the yardstick of 
bird-dog greatness has been applied in any 
company. But what counts most with the 
average chap is his dog’s reaction to their 
companionship—of what they are out to 
|enjoy together. The average association 
| persists in allying itself with results, how- 
ever meager or mediocre, on game rather 
than on birdless speed. 





Y taste—and I'll wager that of many 

a bird hunter who may read this—runs 
to a big, hard-bitten pointer—like Sport, 
for instance, or like Leo, great-chested, 
long-headed, striding setter. Cold-blooded, 
but from a race of country-bred giants 
| with blood back of them that set the sedge 
on fire and left a smoke trail in the hol- 
lows. Fellows not the least bitchy or 
effeminate; broody, but with a magnificent 
sense of humor and one-man loyalty. Fel- 
lows that strode up to a weed patch any 
| way of the wind and trusted to a high- 
| headed nose to diagnose its contents. Dogs 
|that spared pace across pastures and 
| turned loose like coiled springs when their 
pads regripped bird country. Dogs that 
cast in reluctantly at night with vinegar 
enough left to fight like wildcats or shake 
|a cur or two in the lane. The type that 
| came railroading off a hillside and into an 
| area where potterers and “egg busters” 
| were creeping, and soon had them playing 
| second ‘fiddle. The kind that stalked stiff- 
| legged from point to point among singles, 
standing with muzzle aloft until clucked 
on to gather up the dead. If a hunter’s re- 
union is ordained in dog-Heaven, I know 











“‘We showed to 800 
People and We 
Cleared $100” 


“We did not intend it as a money 
making proposition, but are more 
than pleased with the returns. 
Have not heard anything but fa- 
vorable comment concerning the 
pictures.”” The Waynesboro Fish 
and Game Protective Assn. 


Every kind of men’s club and as- 
sociation has found these pictures 
wonderful entertainment. They 
draw big crowds and they put 
money in the treasury. 


Your club should have 
the same experi- 
ence with 


Field 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


You have 37 reels to choose from 
showing the taking of every kind 
of American game and game fish 
by some of the most expert hunt- 
ers and anglers who have ever 
lived. No matter where you live 
you will find among these reels 
many which show the kind of 
hunting and fishing found in your 
section. There are 


14 Fishing Pictures 
9 Duck Shooting Pictures 
14 Hunting Pictures 


PICTURES COST CLUB 
NOTHING 


Not a cent comes out of your 
treasury. These pictures really 
help you keep your ciub together 
making every member more en- 
thusiastic about it. They are the 
finest pictures of their kind ever 
made. 





If you have a 16 mm. projector, a 
library of hunting and fishing pic- 
tures, owned outright, will afford 
you endless hours of enjoyment. 
The following four pictures are 
best possible beginning: 

Striped Bass Maryland Turkey 
Bob White Alaska Grizzlies 
These are Freirp & StTrram pic- 
tures reduced to 16 mm. size for 
home use. 100 ft. reels, $10 each 
if ordered immediately. 400 ft 
reels, 
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of two or three old friends with whom it 
will be a pleasure to talk over “them times.” 

One could easily write a book on guns 
and ammunition for quail shooting. I have 
owned and used practically every type of 
American scatter gun and many foreign 
makes. Having been for years in the sport- 
ing goods business—buying and selling 
weapons—I possess a fair slant on the 
general public’s gun-mindedness. I have 
also worked for an ammunition concern 


and naturally contacted ballistic problems, Bi | ~ | Fi ht H d 
including the favorite “soft vs. chilled shot ig b J ee aim O n ig a r 
for quail” argument. 

The ideal “weapon on quail, for an ex- ALTER P. Miller, fishing at — 
perienced and able shot, is a 20-bore dou- bell River, Vancouver Island, B. C 
ble gun equipped with single trigger, Canada, took these two splendid tyee 
tec ake ‘an coe salmon with the light tackle shown. 
improv ylinder. 
full-choked 20-bore, and perhaps for the His line was a 12-thread Ashaway 
deliberate type one such tube with the Joseph Jefferson. Thin as shop string, 
other modified may enable a close holder it was. However, it also was Ashaway 

hand laid, of best quality linen, and tar 

finished to exclude water. 








Fishing “Lines 


Every Ashaway Line is guaranteed—satisfaction or your money back. 








to wait a bit and still stick more pellets 
in a bird. The preferable load is a light 
one of 2% drams with 7 ounce of shot. 
In early season, 10’s and 9’s get quite a 
call. Later, some 20-bore users come to 
the progressive powder loads behind a | 
full ounce of chilled shot. Just about the 
best quail shot I know uses the light com- 
bination and 10's all season. 


Ashaway hand laid linen lines are 
used by the world’s leading anglers in 
taking world’s record great game fish 
of all species. They are the strongest 
fishing lines made. 


Famous Ashaway Lines are made for 
every kind of fishing, in fresh water 
the same as in salt water. They are sold 
by the best tackle dealers everywhere. 
Look for the famous Ashaway Swastika 
Brand trade mark on spool or card. 


Y own preference for quail is a 12- 

bore of 6% pounds or a bit under, 
single-triggered and ejectored, and with | 
the tubes improved cylinder or around 55 
per cent. From about 1900 to 1909 I shot 
more quail than during any field period. I 
used a 64%4-pound English 12-gauge ham- 
mer gun, with both barrels rubbed almost ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. Co. 
cylinder, and a factory load of 22 grains of Wale & ae. ak st ahaes ote Makers of Quality Fishing Lines Since 1824 


alice 1de wkvA » 
dense pow der (2% drams bulk) and one | 974 “and 4814 lb. taken with the rod shown and Box 732, Ashaway, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
ounce of No. 8 shot. I never expect to fire | a 12-thread Ashaway Joseph Jefferson Line. 


a more effectively agreeable combination, 
and at that I can probably shoot with more 
accurate speed and judgment today. Re- 
member this, however: just as it takes 
birds to develop dogs, it takes birds and 
lots of shooting at them to produce prac- 
tical results. 

In round apee, chilled shot makes a 
pattern from 5 to 7 per cent closer than 
soft shot. I fooled myself for a long time, 
by believing the difference meant game in 
the bag. Maybe soft shot do carry feathers - —— 
into the flesh. I must have eaten many a 
one 


In recent years I have shot whatever 
happened to be handy. But one day 
Lucius Waldrip and I fired twice each 


with chilled loads at a bevy flushed by a 
pup Lucius was working. Not a bob fell. 

























Ashaway Original Cut- Ashaway Extra Strength 
tyhunk—the world’s waterproofed silk bait- 
strongest sea-angling line, casting line. Unsurpassed 
proved by numerous for quality and service. 
world’s records. Hand The favorite for fresh 
laid of best selected linen. water, also popular for 
All sizes, 6-thread to 39- fishing brackish and salt 
thread. water, 








But farther along, in the woods, over four Manufactured since 1850 

eee and distinct points we — 

picked up four birds—stone dead. Right : e 
then oe there I went definitely away Water-proof. All Leather Genuine Pac Moc 
from paper percentages and back to the casin. hand sewed. made to measure. A 
old, soft “knock-downers.” For big guns . : 
and long-range wildfowling, progressive pound or two lighter than the average boot; 


burning powder and copper-coated pellets 
will undoubtedly produce a short shot 
column out where it does the most deadly 
work. But for short-range quail shooting, 
the great bulk of which transpires well 
under thirty yards, give me the soft shot 
aed time. 7“ — ;, “The best all-around boot in the world” 
ress as lightly as possible. 1e sight , ~ 
of heavy frost. ora light snowfall invaria- WER SOD eee ee eer ee 
bly causes most hunters to pack on heavy FREEMAN THOMPSON SHOE COMPANY 
stuff that soon has them a-drip and ruins Dept. B Saint Paul, Minnesota 
fast gun handling. Nowadays one can 
carry along a rain shirt that packs into no 
more space than a couple of sandwiches. 
It is good protection from showers or 
against wind on the trek home. And above 
all, don’t pack along too many shells. 
Your dog whistle, shooting gloves, some 
matches, a scout knife and the few in- 
dividual whimsicals that are part of every 
gunner’s ensemble complete the picture. 


easy to put on and take off; no hooks to catch. 
The ankle strap holds the boot in place, and 


also acts as an ankle support. 











Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


a easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 

~~ . used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 

Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











This is the Story: 


DEER HUNTING 
By M. I. Wright 


INCE the deer hunting season will 
soon be at its height, the editors of 
Frecp & STREAM have asked me to 
write a story on that subject. This I 

felt qualified to do, inasmuch as I have 
hunted both the whitetailed and Virginia 
deer throughout almost their entire range 
which extends from the Atlantic Coast 
to the Rocky Mountains and from north- 
ern Canada to Mexico, and even farther 
south. 

One of the most ‘enjoyable and inter- 
esting times I ever had was 
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How Wise Are You: 


Field and Stream’s Monthly Outdoor Knowledge Contest 


the lake for a while as deer frequently 
come down to drink during the early hours 
of the morning. Mose informed us that 
this was not a wise procedure to adopt 
at this season. He explained that it was 
only during the summer months that deer 
made more or less of a habit of doing this. 

Shortly after sunrise, a strong west 
wind started to blow. This was somewhat 
in our favor, as the woods were dry and 
still hunting on a calm day would be very 
difficult. Of course, it is also true that on 
very windy days, deer are inclined to be 
rather nervous and “jumpy.” The very 
best days, as a rule, are dull grey, drizzly 
ones. 

Back from the pond ran an old tote 
road. We followed this for a mile or more 


thoroughly in every direction for any- 
thing that might appear like a deer. The 
tracks continued for about 150 yards and 
then suddenly came to an abrupt end. 
After thoroughly searching we found the 
next one about 20 feet away. Apparently 
our whitetail had been frightened and was 
making frantic leaps away from us. The 
situation looked rather discouraging. 

It was now almost 11:00 o'clock, so we 
decided to sit down and rest for a while 
and thereby give the deer a chance to get 
over his scare. In the meantime, we had 
a bite to eat and then started out again. 

We had some difficulty in following the 
tracks for several hundred yards, after 
which the deer again settled down into a 
leisurely gait and started to feed. About 

a quarter of a mile farther 





when Styres and I went 
deer hunting in the Moose- 
head Lake region of Maine, 
just four years ago this 
October. The present story 


will be confined entirely to F EW PEOPLE realize just what an editor is up against in catch- 
If a misstatement slips through, the average 

reader is quick to catch it. How good an editor are you? Have 
you a critical nose? Here is your chance to prove it! The story 
on this page is filled with misstatements. Write a letter telling 
us just how many times Mr. Wright is wrong. 
To those correcting the largest number of misstatements 
accompanied by the most interesting letter concerning them we 
will give the prizes listed below. 
Send letters to: Knowledge Contest Editor, Firtp AND STREAM, 


that occasion. 

We had been camping in 
various sections of northern 
Maine for a number of 
months and during that 
time we made careful obser- 
vations on the habits of the 
deer. These records began 
with their rutting season 
early in the spring and con- 
tinued throughout the sum- 
mer and early fall. The 
result was that, when Oc- 
tober rolled around, we 
were quite familiar with 
our friend the whitetail and 
his haunts. 

Styres and I began our 
hunt at Spencer Pond. Here 
we met our guide, a wiry 
little half-breed Indian, who 
was familiarly known as 


The night before we 
started on our hunt, we 





ing errors. 


Ist Prize $25.00 


Awards to be above in chandi 
in Field and Stream po by Soe selected by the winner. 
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578 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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3rd Prize $10. 00 
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(1) Contest free and open to all, subscribers and non-subscribers alike. 
(2) Contestants may consult any kind of reference book for information. 
(3) Letter must not contain over 1000 words. (4) Letter must be re- 
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Mose, Prizes will be awarded to contestants correcting greatest number of mis- 
statements and who submit the most interesting letters as stated above. 
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advertised 
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on, I saw a brown shadow 
behind some birch trees. I 
watched it carefully and 
suddenly it disappeared. 
Apparently this was our 
deer. 

For several minutes we 
stood perfectly motionless, 
my heart pounding faster 
and faster as each second 
went by. Presently the head 
and shoulders of a beauti- 
ful buck loomed up from 
behind the trees, about 75 
yards away. I took a deep 
breath, brought the rifle to 
my shoulder and aimed for 
the heart right in back of 
the shoulder joint and a 
little below it. A deer shot 
in the heart invariably drops 
in its tracks. A paunch shot 
is a pretty safe bet, too. 


UST as I was ready to 

pull the trigger my deer 
became _ suspicious. He 
stamped and snorted in the 
characteristic manner pe- 
culiar to buck deer. Just as 
he was ready to spring, I 








were camped on the shores 
of Spencer Pond. The 
weather was clear and crisp, the stars 
were shining brightly and a new crescent 
moon was just rising over the tops of the 
pines and hemlocks. Everything looked 
propitious for the morrow. Mose advised 
us to get up at the crack of dawn, as on 
moonlight nights the deer feed very little, 
if at all. Consequently, he expected them 
to be stirring at daybreak to feed on the 
acorns, beechnuts and chestnuts which 
comprise one of their favorite foods at 
this time of the year. 

Before crawling under the blankets for 
the night, we cleaned and inspected our 
rifles carefully to make sure that they 
were in good condition. I had with me 
my favorite .32 caliber Army Springfield 
which had accounted for many heads of 
big game in all parts of the United States 
and Canada. Styres stuck to his .30-30 
rim-fire rifle—one of the best deer guns 
in the world—and Mose favored the old- 
fashioned .38-55-255. 

Needless to say, we were up well before 
sunrise the following morning. Having 
amply regaled ourselves on bacon and 
eggs, griddle cakes and coffee, we started 
out. Styres was in favor of staying around 


and then headed across a clearing. On the 
other side and just at the edge of the 
woods, we saw a doe feeding with two 
little fawns. We walked up very quietly 
until we were within about 50 yards of 
them. Suddenly the doe discovered us and 
scampered away with her youngsters. The 
little fellows were quite unsteady on their 
feet and could not have been more than a 
week or two old. 


URING the summer we had seen quite 

a few deer in the section which we 
were now approaching. Except during the 
rutting season, the whitetails are not great 
roamers, so we fully expected to see a 
number of them from now on. 

After we crossed the clearing, we en- 
tered the woods. We hadn’t gone more 
than a hundred yards when Mose discov- 
ered tracks. We examined these care- 
fully and found them to be quite fresh. 
Apparently, the deer was not disturbed as 
it was walking along leisurely. This was 
indicated by the tracks being in a straight 
line. It is only when a deer is running that 
the tracks are staggering or off center. 

Following very cautiously, we looked 


fired. The deer staggered 
for a moment and bounded 
off. I shot twice more as he disappeared 
behind a deadfall. 

We followed at once and soon came 
across the tracks. Apparently, one of the 
animal’s legs was broken. This was made 
evident by a very noticeable drag in the 
tracks. Mose said it was the right front 
leg that was broken. He determined this 
by the fact that the imprints of the rear 
feet are larger than those of the front 
feet. It was indeed fortunate for us that 
the deer was crippled in a foreleg as this 
would hinder its progress much more 
seriously than a hindleg injury. 

A little farther on we came across some 
very dark red blood stains. Mose said this 
probably meant that the deer was shot in 
either the liver or the gall bladder. 

We followed the blood trail for another 
hundred yards or so and there lay my 
buck—dead as a door-nail. He was a per- 
fect eight-point specimen “with splendid 
brow antlers. I was indeed happy for he 
was one of the finest bucks I had ever seen. 

That evening Styres was fortunate 
enough to get his deer, too—almost as 
nice a specimen as mine. We returned to 
camp well satisfied with our day’s luck. 





—_—__—— | 
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AUGUST KNOWLEDGE CONTEST 


OMEBODY in whom we placed a lot 
sy of confidence told us that M. I. was a 
“humdinger” when it came to bass fishing. 
Judging from the snarl of letters we re- 
ceived about the Colonel’s Florida bass 
story, we were switched off on the wrong 
track. We just found out that the fellow 
who gave us this information was 
Wright’s guide when he was down in 
Florida. Hence, we are another $50.00 
“in the red,” to be paid as follows: 

First Prize: H. H. Brimley, Raleigh, 
N..&. 

Second Prise: E. J. Miller, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Prise: Lenox B. Putnam, Graf- 
ton, Mass. 

We are frank to admit that the old 
Colonel makes a lot of bad mistakes but it 
seems to us that a lot of you folks are too 
hard on the old boy. You pick on him for 
things that are purely matters of opinion. 
After all, M. I. is entitled to express his 
views on a subject—provided he doesn’t 
overstep the bounds of possibility. 

Seriously, we want to take this oppor- 
tunity of telling you how your letters are 
judged. For instance, if there are 15 mis- 
takes in one of these contests, the chap 
who sends in a letter containing that exact 
number, provided, of course, they are the 
correct ones, stands a much better chance 
of winning a prize than the fellow who 
sends in a letter claiming 20 mistakes— 
even though the 15 actual mistakes are in- 
cluded in that number. We know that you 
want to play safe and to be certain that 
you list all the errors, but ask yourself 
first if they are errors of fact or merely 
matters of opinion. And don’t, for the love 
o’ Mike, list grammatical and typograph- 
ical errors, as a few of you do. This is not 
that kind of a contest. We refuse to chalk 
mistakes of that nature against the old 
Colonel. He is not an English professor— 
nor a printer. 

Now that we have picked on you, we 
will start in on M. I 

Instead of moving around mountains, 
rivers and towns as he did in his last 
story, he has now taken a crack at the 
fish. This time he, apparently, transferred 
some ouananiche from Maine or Canada 
into Florida. He evidently took them all 
away with him, because there aren’t any 
down there now. 


ERHAPS the Colonel thinks he can 

cover up his defects by spilling a lot of 
scientific names in Latin. The only trouble 
is that most of his readers aren’t letting him 
get away with it. Salmoides dolomieu! 
That's a hot one! Sounds like a cross be- 
tween a large-mouth and a small-mouth. 
Anyway, when talking about the former, 
he should say Micropterus salmoides. 

Just because a small-mouth likes cold 
water better than does his. large-mouthed 
relative, is no reason at all for calling him 
one of the cold-water fishes. According to 
the best authorities, both species of basses, 
the pickerels, pikes and sunfishes are all 
classified as warm water fishes. The cold- 
water species include the trouts and the 
salmons, 

We are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that M. I. doesn’t know his fly 
fishing, Some of our readers considered it 
a personal insult for him to say that a 
large-mouth wouldn’t rise to a fly. And we 
don’t blame them, either. 

Some of Wright’s more sympathetic 
readers expressed the hope that he didn’t 
get in a mess with the Florida game ward- 
ens by fishing early in May. We hope so, 
too. The old codger said he arrived at 
Palm Beach early in May, but perhaps 
he didn’t do his fishing until after the 
middle of the month—which is O. K. 


One of our readers said that Florida 
bass wouldn't know the difference between 
Christmas and the 4th of July. Right-o! 
So why the heck would they hibernate? 
The answer is—they wouldn't. 

It would seem that Mrs. Bass is an 
ardent feminist. The drudgery of domestic 
duties does not appeal to her. She lets papa 
guard the nest and take care of the kids. 
“Mamma bass plays bridge in the morning 
and later takes in a matinée,” says one of 
our readers. 

Another one has figured out that 15 or 
20 miles cast of Palm Beach would be out- 
side of the 12-mile limit. This fact, there- 
fore, might account for a lot of statements 
in the Colonel’s bass story. In any event, 
black bass don’t swim around in the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

We are going to write M. I. a letter 
asking him to show us one of his agate 
snake guides. They really must be a great 
innovation. Until we hear from him, you 
may take it for granted that there “ain't 
no such animal.” 

Perhaps the Colonel isn’t so dumb after 
all. Do you suppose he took that reel along 
because it is so hot down there? You see, 
if the handle turns around four times to 
every revolution of the spool, the breeze 
produced by the handle spinning around 
so fast might cool off the old codger. A 
regular reel wouldn’t do that. 


HIS line stretching business seems to 

have caused an awful lot of comment. 
However, we are not going to chalk that 
against M, I. It seems that he got his 
dope from Bill Vogt’s book called Bait 
Casting and Bill seems to have figured the 
whole thing out pretty thoroughly. Fur- 
thermore, one of our readers said he tried 
it and he claims that the Colonel is cor- 
rect. So we will have to let that matter 
ride for the tinie being. 

But we refuse to admit that a hard- 
braided line casts better than a soft one— 
and so do most of our readers. And while 
a 3%-foot bait casting rod may not be 
regular, it could still be of “the regulation 
bait-casting type,” as the Colonel express- 
ed it. But we wonder where his bait was 
dangling if he used a 6-foot leader on such 
a short rod. And how did he cast? You 
—_ know and neither do we. So that’s 
that. 

There may be good fishing when the 
flowers bloom but hardly when a lake is 
“blooming” or “wérking.” At least, we 
have never been able to convince the fish 
that’s a good time. 

If Wright was really outside of the 12- 
mile limit, that might be why he counted 
double on the rows of scales on the cheeks 
of a large-mouth. Anyway, there are only 
10 or 11 such rows. 

Some of the Colonel’s readers just hated 
to call him on that bass weighing 15% 
pounds. They sort of felt that they might 
be rather “chesty,” too, if they caught one 
as big as that. But the point is that it is 
not one of the largest bass ever caught in 
Florida waters. These fish sometimes 
reach a weight of twenty pounds or more. 
But we will have to give the old boy 
some credit, anyway—if he actually 
caught it. 

And now the poor fellow has gone col- 
or blind. He thinks the Whirling Dun is 
a gaudy fly. Too bad, isn’t it? Incidentally, 
if some of you folks have never tried out 
the Sassy Cat on bass, give it a whirl 
some time. It’s a dandy! Many of our 
friends seem to doubt that there is such a 
fly. It looks very much like the Col. Fuller 
—yellow wings and yellow and red 
hackles—except that it has a_ peacock 
herl body. It is a typical bass fly. 








BOOTS 


that put you 
“Yon your toes’’ 


FOR UPLAND SHOOTING 


ERE’S to the finest upland 
hunting you’ve known in years 
Do you remember the best 
pheasant hide-outs, the thickets 
where last year you bagged the 
prettiest quail of the season! 

Before you go, let us give you 
a tip: Treat your feet to a boot 
that is a favorite with guides and 
hunters. It’s called the Vac Game- 
luck. 

There’s a mighty sporty looking 
boot—with a rubber bottom to 
protect your feet in dew or rain or 
marshland, and a leather top to 
protect your legs in brush. It’s 
extra light, and comfortable as an 
old shoe—but it’s made to stand a 
lot of wear. 

The Vac Gameluck has a non- 
slipping crepe sole (you know how 
that wears!) a Vac, special quality, 
rubber upper, and a one-piece 
leather top formed to fit the leg. 
No seams at the back to chafe the 
heel or to rip. Ask your dealer for 
the Ball-Band Vac Gameluck, and 
look for the Red Ball trademark— 
for thirty years, the reliable guide 
to better footwear. 


MisHawaka Russer & Wooten Mrc.Co. 
490 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Seventy TaHovusanp DeaLers 


— Wri . ‘ 
Se {iS fogh ta 


BALI-BAND 


Russer Foorwear + Woo.en Foorwear 
Canvas Sport Ssops - Leataes Huntine Suors 
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HOW TO “DRESS SHIP”’ 
By Henry Clay Foster 


HEN we go into a game we soon 
get a desire to abide strictly by 
the rules of it. It’s the sports- 
manlike thing to do, somehow, 
whether we agree with all of the rules or 
not. It is in no way sinking our individual- 
ism into a common groove. Those who 
think otherwise are usually temperamental 
dissenters to almost everything in life. 

The sport of boating has developed cer- 
tain usages which we all wish to observe, 
whether we actually do or not. They are 
not as widely known as they should be be- 
cause the game is still in its infancy. But 
to have our boats which after all represent 
us, their owners, to the eyes of others, 
correct in accepted standards, is a satis- 
faction to say the least. It gives one the 
same feeling that one 
gets when he attends a 
formal function in a new 
and perfectly fitting tux- 
edo or evening suit. 

The way to “dress 
ship” for all occasions is 
something which, alas, 
so few skippers know or 
pay attention to, and yet 
most of them are quick 
to resent a smile or re- 
mark from those who 
do. The rules are loose 
enough to allow good 
taste and common sense 
plenty of play, but there 
are certain flags, for in- 
stance, which maritime 
custom dictates shall be 
flown on board at cer- 
tain times and at certain 
places. To have the stars 
and stripes flying from 
the forward jack-staff is like wearing a 
blue shirt and a red tie with a tuxedo. It 
just isn’t done. 

The main flags to be flown on a motor 
boat are three, and there are several others 
which are less frequently used. The ensign 
is the one. of prime importance. If we 
were strictly proper, according to mari- 
time law, we would use the stars and 
stripes which are, as a matter of fact. 
used by yachts while cruising in foreign 
waters, 

The “yachting ensign,” however, is a 
flag which has no official standing or rec- 
ognition, but has come to be accepted by 
long and almost universal usage in this 
country as proper for the pleasure boat, 
whether of sailing or power type. It always 
is flown aft on pleasure craft. You surely 
know it—the blue field with the white 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











anchor and line surrounded by a ring of 
white stars, and the red and white stripes. 
The ensign is the first flag to be set in 
place at 8:00 A. M. and it is the last to be 
hauled down at sunset. 

The yacht club burgee is the flag which 
attracts the eye of the experienced motor 
boat man when he looks at another boat. 
“Where is she from?” is the first question 


that comes to his mind. His eye seeks the 
jack-staff forward at the bow or—if sheisa 
two-master—he glances up to the foremast 





A midget of the highways meets a midget of the waterways 


head for it. These are the two places for 
the burgee, according to yachting custom. 
The owner’s pennant—or private signal, 
as it is often called—allows considerable 
latitude in individual choice, and when 
equipping a pleasure boat of size and ap- 
pearance, it is a nice idea to have a dis- 
tinctive and artistic one. It should be 
about the same size as the yacht club 
burgee, but frequently. is a bit bigger. 
Although it is usually triangular, with 
two points instead of one, it may have any 
of a number of shapes. It should bear a 
monogram, single letter or other symbol 
which, in one way or another, stands for 
the individual who owns the craft. 
he owner’s private signal should be 
flown from the mast-head of the small 
cruiser that has a so-called “military 
mast”; from the main-mast head with the 














yacht club burgee at the foremost head on 
a two-master, and on a runabout it may 
be mounted amidships on a slightly longer 
staff than that which flies the burgee for- 
ward. However, this last practice is not 
frequent, as most runabout owners con- 
tent themselves simply with ensign aft 
and burgee forward. Another flag amid- 
ships makes the runabout look more like 
a carnival float than a boat, although, of 
course, tastes and opinions differ. If the 
runabout has a cabin or sedan top, a light 
staff or mast can be erected on it at a 
point suitable to the eye from the beam 
view, and the owner’s private signal flown 
from it. 

Now we come to the flag which is most 
often misused. It is the Jack or, as some- 
times erroneously called, the Union Jack, 
which is the term applied to the British 
ensign. But the Jack in American yacht- 
ing circles bears no re- 
semblance whatsoever to 
the British Union Jack, 
beloved of British tars 
the world around. It is 
simply a square flag with 
blue field covered with 
white stars. The Ameri- 
can Jack is not, in my 
estimation, even needed 
aboard the average boat, 
although it should real- 
ly be included in a full 
complement of flags 
when one goes in for 
the correct thing all the 
way through “from soup 
to nuts.” 


HE American Jack 
should be flown only 
from the jack-staff for- 
ward when the boat is 
lying at anchor or moor- 
ing and then only on Sundays and holi- 
days. Under no circumstances should it be 
flown when the boat is under way. To do 
so is to brand your boat as either of the 
commercial variety or one whose skipper 
doesn’t know the flag usages. A commer- 
cial boat does fly the Jack under way. 
The guest flag is coming more and more 
into use among pleasure boat men, espe- 
cially on the military masts of power 
cruisers. It is a square, small, blue flag 
with a white diagonal stripe from one 
corner to another, This flag is flown from 
the starboard yard-arm or spreader when 
guests or the owner’s family are aboard— 
but when the owner himself is absent. On 
a two-master with pole masts, it is flown 
from the starboard spreader of the main- 
mast. 
The “owner absent” flag is also more fre- 
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A horse for work 
A pony in weiagne 


A hate for unnecessary weight is born in 
every sportsman. 


To have a boat like a pumpkin-seed and a 
motor that weighs no more than a watch is 
his ideal. The out-board motor goes far to 
accomplish this result—strong to carry on to 
any port; light to carry on a long portage. 








—and the greatest contributing factors to this 
strong light motor are the Alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum developed particularly for the 

purpose. On certain parts of out-board motors 
where extreme strength and maximum resis 
tance to salt water corrosion are needed, Alcoa 
‘Alloy 195 is the only satisfactory solution. 
It carries not an ounce of surplus weight... 
it’s as lean and strong as an athlete .. . weighs 
only % as much as iron or steel. 


Know this new alloy No. 195 by name. Ask 
for the Alloys of Alcoa Aluminum and Lynite 


Pistons. ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 
2469 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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FOR COLD WEATHER 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


The Richardson Cruisabouts offer comforts equal to those 
found only in the most elaborate camps. 


A cozy cabin with large toilet, four soft, comfortable | 


berths, and a galley with a quick heating alcohol stove add 
to the pleasures of a bag or catch. 

Write today for booklet ‘‘A’’ 

Cabin Cruisabout priced at $3585;the Double Cabin Cruis- 
about with a state soon Priced at "$4185 and a Day Cruis- 
about priced at $368 

Cruisabouts are dis played by Bruns-Kimball & Company, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. Drop 
in to see them and decide now on a Cruisabout for your 
cold weather hunting and fishing trips 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 

310 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Richardson 
(Cruisaqbouls 








MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, 
Canoes. Easily made from our big blue prints. 
We will gladly send you our free literature. 
THE WEE-SHO-U co. 
Dept. F. 


31st Street Station Detroit, Mich. 





| 
illustrating the Single | 











WHEELER 
“PLAYMATES” 


TRIM — STAUNCH — SAFE 
These three qualities—demanded by every 
real sportsman—are found in every one of 
the fifteen “‘Playmate’’ models. That is why 
the reputation of these incomparable boats 
extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
ALWAYS TRUSTWORTHY 

“‘Playmates’’ are constructed according to 
custom-designs—they are steady and sea- 
worthy under all weather conditions. No mat- 
ter what your requirements, you will find a 
“Playmate” to fulfill them. 

Why not arrange a demonstration—by 

phone—and let us show you how these 


beautiful boats perform in the open sea. 
Send for catalog ‘“‘F’’ 
WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Phone; MAYflower 7600 








ACME DUCK BOATS 


Go after your ducks in an ACME. Make ready or fold 
up in 8 minutes. Light, Strong, Safe. Easy to trans- 
port on shoulder. Carry four men easily. Suitable for 
your outboard. On market 38 —?? Sold world over. 
Priced right. Guaranteed. Wr 

ACME BOAT CO., 101 Beck ‘St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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quently used today than ever before, and 
is.entitled to a place in any flag equip- 
ment. It is a small, square, blue flag the 
same size as the guest flag, only it is solid 
blue. It, too, is flown, like the guest flag, 
when neither the owner nor guests are 
aboard. 

To dress ship on holidays, use inter- 
national code flags which are attached in 
line and extend from the jack-staff for- 
ward to the mast-head and down aft to 


—the real trouble is with the propeller. 

So many things enter into the piloting 
of an outboard motor boat—racing or 
otherwise—it is almost impossible to 


recommend propellers. For example, the ° 


type of boat, the length, the weight, the 
number of people it carries, etc., ad in- 
finitum. The only way to find out which 
propeller will work best is to experiment. 

High-speed, light-weight boats require 
high-pitch propellers. Slow moving, heavy 








This 45-foot custom-built express cruiser has full usenenailations ps ote persons, 
besides large cockpits forward and aft and a comfortable bridge deck 


the ensign staff. Although you have often 
seen them flown when the boat is under 
way, they are proper to fly only when the 
boat lies at anchor or mooring. 

Now when it comes to flag-officers’ 
flags, these are pretty well known, but 
there are distinctive features of usage in 
reference to them. Those qualified to fly 
them, who are incumbent flag officers only, 
give precedence to them over their own- 
er’s pennant, for obvious reasons. As rank- 
ing officials of a yacht club, they have an 
identity which is regarded as more im- 
portant than their individual names or 
persons. Also—and mark -this—the flags 
of flag officers of yacht clubs are the only 
flags flown both day and night while the 
boats are in commission, wherever they 
may be lying and as long as they are 
afloat. 

There are other flags, such as that of 
the United States Power Squadron, which 
is a yachting ensign with a red field in- 
stead of a blue one and with blue stripes 
instead of red and they run vertically in- 
stead of horizontally. 

It is certainly to be recommended that 
a boatman should fly his flags after the 
established usage, in order to avoid rid- 
icule and also to beautify his craft. For, 
when flags are properly chosen so that 
their size is in proportion to the craft, 
and flown according to yachting usage, 
your boat looks its best, provided paint 
and brass or other metal work is present- 
able in appearance also. 


CHOOSING THE OUTBOARD 
PROPELLER 


By Bill Frey 


National Outboard Champion 


the uninitiated member of the out- 
board fraternity, a propeller means 
very little. He thinks it is just some sort 
of a wheel that is stuck on the bottom of 
his motor and pushes his boat through the 
water. If his boat doesn’t behave like he 
thinks it should, he blames the motor im- 
mediately. 
And nine times out of ten he is wrong 


craft require low-pitch wheels. If the pitch 
is too high it will hold the motor down 
to fewer r.p.m. and will result in loss of 
power and speed. If pitch is too low it will 
increase the motor r.p.m. to an excessive 
number and ruin the motor by racing it. 
When the same motor is used on boats of 
different types, different propellers are 
needed. 

The surest way to determine the best 
propeller for your craft is to attach a 
tachometer—an instrument which shows 
the revolutions per minute of your motor. 
It not only shows if your propeller is the 
correct size and pitch for your boat, but 
tells at a glance the operating efficiency 
of the motor. In addition to this a tachom- 
eter can also be used in trying out new 
spark plugs, and different brands of oil 
and gasoline in checking the comparative 
speeds of each. 


NEW RULES FOR RUNABOUT 
RACING 


By Timothy Perkins 


T last we have a set of specific, honest- 
to-goodness rules by which stock run- 
abouts will be raced, and a great revival 
in these classes is anticipated by experts 
of the American Power Boat Association. 
Up to now there was little in the way of 
rule or precedent to go by. Amateur own- 
ers drove their boats against boats spe- 
cially “pepped up” at the factory and 
driven by local dealers who wanted to 
win for the advertising it gave their boats. 
Now all this is changed. Runabouts 
are divided into classes according to horse- 
power, as are outboard racing craft. Class 
A is for small runabouts of not over 40 
horsepower; B not over 60 h.p.; C not 
over bs h.p.; D not over 110 h.p.; E not 
over 135 hp.; F not over 165 h.p.; G not 
over 200 h.p.; H not over 300 h.p.; J not 
over 400 h.p. ; "and K includes all pan here 
of more than 400 horsepower. 
The power plants must be stock in all 
particulars and must be of marine type 
only. No super-charger or other accessory 
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device for increasing power is allowed. 

No step-boats or hydroplane designs are 
allowed in this class. All boats must, of 
course, carry full equipment while racing, 
have seating accommodations for at least 
five persons and the motors must be en- 
closed under hatches. 

The drivers are now divided as in out- 
board racing, into divisions, only no notice 
is taken of the novice as distinct from the 
yeteran amateur. The line of demarcation 
is between amateur and professional. In 
order that there may be no confusion on 
the matter of division classification, ama- 
teurs are placed in Division II and pro- 
fessionals in Division III, paralleling out- 
board rules. 

These rules are not scheduled to take 
effect until 1931 but some of the regattas 
at the end of this season will utilize them, 
as they have been very sorely needed for 
a great many seasons. 


THE NEW SPEED KING 


HE article published recently in 

this Department concerning Miss 
England II, the boat which caused the 
untimely death of the world-renowned 
sportsman, Major Sir Henry Segrave, 
must not be construed as an attack on a 
dead hero. As a matter of fact nothing was 
farther from the mind of the writer when 
he wrote it. He knew and honored “the 
great Segrave” as he called him in the 
article, but did not believe that the radical 
features of Miss England II were prac- 
ticable. It is possible that, feeling the shock 
of Segrave’s death, he may have been 
somewhat too prone to blame the boat for 
the death of a great sportsman beloved in 
both continents. 

It is true that some of the specifications 
of the boat and her installation were either 
falsely reported by bona fide news des- 
patches time and again, or else abandoned 





Here is a stock inboard runabout known 
wherever there are motor boats, both here 
and abroad 


before the fatal trials. But as reported in 
news despatches, the 36-inch propeller con- 
templated for Miss England II did make 
many in this country “stand aghast.” 

The whole truth of the tragedy will 
never be known, of course, although con- 
troversy will continue, kept alive by those 
constitutionally intent on argument. 

The matter now stands that the world’s 
speed crown rests on the bier of the man 
who also drove Golden Arrow to establish 
a new record for motors on the land. And 
with this as the outstanding fact, the boat 
which he drove, albeit to his death, draws 
something of his own prestige to itself. 
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hen It Comes to 


ERFORMANCE 


ata Matthews/ 
(/\ 





The first requisite—the one important characteristic of a cruiser 
must be ruggedness. Every rib, every plank, each knee and joint 
must withstand the greatest possible strain a boat can be put to— 
not once—but time and time again—year after year. Who is 
there to say how stout the frames should be? How heavy the 
stem, keel, planking? How close the tolerances in the thousand 
and one operations entering into cruiser construction? Who, 
but the builder! And experience dictates his decisions. The husky 
Matthews capable of riding out the worst storm that blows—that 
can likewise show a clean pair of heels in the tests of competi- 
tion—is the culmination of 39 years of boat building experience. 
An experience which covers the designing and building of by far 
the largest number of stock cruisers built in America. Ten trim 
38 and 46 models are offered for every possible cruising need 
and comfort. Prices commence at $6850.00 to serve you with 
matchless cruising performance. 


MATTHEWS COMPANY 


Designers and builders of Boats of Distinction—Since 1890 
PORT CLINTON, Ohio 


Send me the illus- 

trated literature on 

Matthews Cruisers 
today. 





THE 
320 BAY SIDE 





YANKEE 








WHIRLWIND 


7 
gi. 
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EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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cap that affords real protec. 
flo and service under the hard 

est conditions, Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 


o 
has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely water- 
Fur fs 


geet. Cap has 
lannel Inside band to 
, pulled down 

cold weather. 


favabel Ing d be ick © 
running own a 
om poll and most practical cap ever made 
Menti for autolst and all who are much out- 
See them at your dealer's. If 
“exre will eens "S 
ress or 
for $2.00 Write for book- 
"3200". of other, style, esate Auto Caps. 
Personal Ch 


By F. JONES ‘HAT CO. St, Joseph, 








The Popular 
GREEN BAY 


HUNTING mb 
BOAT are the 
original and 
only Ly of 

the GREEN BAY 


Hunting Boat—that 
, represents the standard 
b 
, 10. 101500 loading tee hang 
DAN “KIDNEY & ‘SONS, Inc. 
Dept.c West De Pere,Wis. 


CHICAGO; ¥3",'e2 jorke S Antoine 


| OUTDOOR JOBs | 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
$140-$200 month; vacation; 
Patrol forests and parks; pro- 
Qualify now. Write for full 








tector job; 

steady jobs. 

tect game. 

details. 
DELMAR INSTITUTE 

Dept. B-49 Denver, Colorado 



































Build your own motor boat, hydroplane or skiff. Use our 
plans or knock-down frames and machined parts. Many 
models to select from. Send postage for new catalogue. 


J. B. Welch, Inc., Dept. H. 1351—4ist St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and prac- 
tically made; if you like hunting 
and outdoor sports. get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force; if your dealer happens not 


to have the = order from ua. 

Zip-Zip shooter 35e or three 

for $1.00; ne a stamps, coin 

or money order. 

Antepatte Rubber Co. po, 


Price 












31 W. Monroe S$ 
1060, reieags 








BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Fi 


‘armers, 
echanics, Tourist. Write fer copy: 
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IMPORTANT REGATTAS 


HE remainder of the motor boat sea- 
son is a strenuous one for those who 
expect to attend the important regattas. 
The season reaches its climax with the 
following list of events: 
September 12-13—Presidents Cup Re- 
gatta, Washington,D.C. W.A.Rogers, 
Washington, D. C. 


September 12-13—Cruising Club of 
America rendezvous, Block Island. 
Schuyler Dillon, 131 State St., Boston, 


Mass. 

September 13—Races for the America’s 
Cup. American defender and Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock V. 

October 11-13—National Outboard Cham- 
pionship, Middletown, Conn. E. Mc- 
Nulty, Middletown, Conn. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
COMPUTING WORLD’S RECORDS 


Motor Boat Epitor: 

How are world’s records computed? And are 
they recognized throughout the world, or are 
they, like “world series” baseball games, limited 
mostly to this country? How about the difference 
in the mile measurement, statute, nautical, etc. ? 

Jacos Swenson. 


Ans.—Strictly speaking, there aren’t any 
world’s records, although some speeds made over 
the nautical mile come close to being recognized 
the world around, as this unit of measurement 
is widely accepted. 

The sport of motor boat racing is still in its 
infancy and in process of being organized. Even 
in this country the task is not yet completed, 
although well on its way. Thanks to the work 
done by officials of the American Power Boat 
Association, the or en Vener Power Boat 
Association, and the new formed National 
Outboard Association, Rn 4 taken officially by 
them are generally accepted as paramount. 

We call these records “world’s records” al- 
though they are, literally, only American records, 
or national records. On the other hand, because 
this country leads the world in most classes of 
motor boat development, these records are in 
most instances the swiftest ever accurately 
timed over a measured course anywhere. The 
only thing which keeps most of them from being 

‘world’s records” is that they are made over 
our statute mile of 5,280 feet, instead of over 
the nautical mile of 6,087 feet. But in whatever 
distance-terms expressed, the boats which made 
our American records usually “put it all over” 
any others in speed, the world around. In other 
words they represent the world’s greatest speed 
in the class, although not entitled to official recog- 
nition in other nations. 

It is interesting to note that, besides our 
statute mile of 5,280 feet and the nautical mile 
of 6,087 feet, there is the British mile of 6,080 
feet, and the French mile of 6,076.1 feet, etc. 
And some informed persons talk about the old 
Scottish mile, the Prussian statute mile and 
other miles of varying length! 

It is only a matter of time until records made 
anywhere in the civilized world under the proper 
conditions, will be accepted everywhere, ut it 
will be some years before this is accomplished. 
International competitions in various types of 
power craft, increasing now with each successive 
season, will make this necessary, and collabora- 
tion between European and American racing 
organizations is also growing ata rapid rate. 
There are a number of racing drivers and 
officials in this country who are making an effort 
to bring the nautical mile into prominence here 
as a step toward setting up a marks that can 
be easily recognized abroad, and at several re- 
gattas in 1929 mile ‘rials were held over the 
nautical mile and ‘“‘world’s records” announced. 

here are two kinds of records recognized by 
the American Power Boat Association and the 
National Outboard Association. One is made in 
competition, the other over the measured mile 
for speed alone. It is highly probable that this 
division of records into two classes will be ac- 
cepted abroad, only the question of computing 
distances in a common unit of measurement must 
be settled. 

Motor Boat EprtTor. 


WHY ATTEMPT IT? 


.Mortor Boat Epitor: 


Where can I purchase steam-bent ribs for 
building a canoe? 
Lawrence R. Fisuer. 


Ans.—So far as I know you cannot purchase 
steam-bent ribs for building a canoe. 

Why attempt to build a canoe when you can 
buy such dandy ones of all sizes and types at 
reasonable prices? You cannot hope to approx- 
imate a manufactured canoe, however skilful you 
may be, especially on your first attempts. 

Motor Boat Eprror. 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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MODERNITY and beauty are gra- 
ciously combined at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

Come for a day, or a week, or 
a year. Enjoy the salt sea air. 
Good food. Rest in the sun on 
the Ocean Deck. Bathe in the 
clear, bright sea. Have tea to the 
In the 


background is an informal 


strains of Boccherini. 


friendliness that makes every 
minute of your stay a pleasure. 
Write for information. There 


is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 





LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 








OWN YOUR OWN MOVIES! 


Get endless hours of enjoyment from owning motion 
pictures of hunting and fishing. They are wonderful 
entertainment for your sportsmen friends. Start 
now to acquire 


THE FIELD & STREAM LIBRARY 
of MOTION PICTURES of 
HUNTING and FISHING 


The finest pictures of their kind ever made. Every 
foot action, and every foot genuine. 30 reels in 
standard 35 mm. size. Many reels in 16 mm. size 
(the ‘‘amateur’’ home movie) in 400 ft. reels, and 
100 ft. reels, all at surprisingly low prices. Write 
for complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 


578 Madison Ave. New York 
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Ques. How did the expression “thin as 
a ribe”, which I heard frequently on my 
summer vacation, originate? 


Ans. The ribe is a tall colewort deficient 
in leaves—hence a lean person or animal. 


Ques. While fishing on the Salmon 
River I saw a little brownish-gray bird 
dive in the water and swim beneath the 
surface, using its wings to propel himself. 
It was not a species of waterfowl, as it had 
a sharp beak and small unwebbed feet. It 
was a kind of dumpy looking small bird, 
built somewhat like a jacksnipe, only not 
so large. The incident happened way down 
in the cation, and the timber was heavy 
and dense of foliage, giving almost the 
effect of twilight, which made the thing 
seem more unreal. I know I saw it and I 
also heard it sing. Whenever I tell this I 
get the “merry ha ha” generally. Whoever 
heard of a water or shore bird singing? 

Ans. The bird you noted was the water 


ouzel, allied to the thrushes, which has the 
peculiar habit of div- 


By IROQUOIS DAHL 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ans. (1). From your description, I 
would say that the snake was a rubber 
boa, one of the true boas which range 
much farther to the north than do the 
tropical varieties. The rubber. boa rarely 
exceeds a foot and a half in length in 
temperate climates. (2). There are two 
species of green snakes, neither one of 
them being venomous at all. One species 
has smooth scales and has a maximum 
length of about 1% feet; and the other 
species has a slight ridge on each scale 
(keel scales), and grows a bit longer. 

Ques. What is considered the normal 
number of points on each of the antlers of 
the average full-grown elk? 

Ans. Six would be a fair average. 

Ques. While returning from Europe 
last summer, we saw birds following the 
ship that appeared to almost walk on the 
water—not swim. What were they? 

Ans. They were probably petrels, 
known as Mother Carey’s chickens, which 
follow ships in order to feed on refuse or 
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which the buck has not scraped off com- 
pletely. (3). A yearling buck carries a 
spike from three to eight inches in length. 
At the age of two years there is, ordinarily, 
one prong on each single horn. 

Ques. (1). Are there any native hickory 
trees in Europe? (2). From whai hickory 
trees do the best nuts come? (3). How 
many species of native hickory are there 
in this country and Mexico? 


Ans. (1). No. (2). From the shell-bark 
hickory and the big shell-bark hickory, 
both known commonly as the shag-bark 
hickories. (3). Ten in Eastern North 
America and one in Mexico. 


Ques. What bird is known as the “pur- 
ple grackle”? 

Ans. Owing to its color, a deep purpl- 
ish black, the common crow blackbird is 
called the purple grackle. 


Ques. Is there such an animal as the 
hog-nosed skunk, and 





ing into streams, 
swimming therein, 
and walking along 
the bottom in search 
of food. 


Ques. Does the 
king ‘snake, which 
can kill a_ rattler, 
have fangs? 

Ans. No, it has 
four rows of smal! 
teeth in the upper 
mouth, and two in 
the lower. 


Ques. What is the 
Indian word for ven- 
ison? 


Ans. Mowitch or 





TAKE IT OR LEAVE 








where is it found? 


Ans. This animal, 
in limited numbers, is 
IT sometimes found 
along the Mexican 
Border. 


Ques. What coune 
try was it in which a 
parrot was said to be 
the only living thing 





that could speak the 
language of a lost 
people? 


Ans. Humboldt, 
the naturalist, report- 
ed many years ago 
that he saw sucha 
parrot in South 


mouitch—a term : . America. 
rather generally used : sa. r 
adel tame tadien M®: W. H. CYRUS of Hoquidm, Washington recently went surf Ques. Can you 


tribes, even though 
their languages dif- 
fer greatly. 


Ques. Can you ad- 
vise where I can find 
a market for ever- 
greens such as holly, 
fir trees, and such, 
for the coming holi- 
day season? 





casting. Baiting his hook with clams he cast well out into the surf 

and sat down to await results. He soon became drowsy and fell asleep. 
Suddenly the slumbering angler was awakened as a terrific tug nearly 
jerked the rod from his hands. Some 200 feet down the beach a large 
wildcat was struggling frantically with the end of Cyrus’ line. The angler 
played his.catch until the cat was within a few yards. He then shot it York, Pennsylvania 
with his pistol. 
Apparently, the clam-baited hook had been washed ashore while the ders? 
fisherman was asleep and the wildcat, coming to the beach in search of 
clams and other delicacies, gobbled up the bait. 


give me an exact de- 
scription of the hunt- 
ing shirts that were 
worn by early pio- 
neers along the New 


and Virginia bor- 


Ans. In Dr. Jos. 
Doddridge’s Notes on 
the Settlement and 








Ans. I would rec- 
ommend that you write the Secretaries of 
the Chambers of Commerce in nearby cit- 
les, requesting definite information as to 
dealers who would be interested, and then 
correspond directly with such dealers. 


Ques. (1). In August a friend of mine 
killed a 15-inch snake which was colored 
a solid olive green on the back (darkish 
green); the belly was yellowish, and the 
tail was thick and blunt. Can you tell me 
the correct name of this snake from my 
description? (2). Also, what are the pure 
green snakes which we find in this dis- 
trict? According to some people I know, 
they are reputed to be very poisonous. 


whatever else may be thrown overboard. 

Ques. What is the best way in which 
to take blood stains from furs? 

Ans. Soap and fairly warm water. It is 
best to wash the pelt before drying; also, 
permit the pelt to dry before stretching. 
Never dry pelts before a fire. 

Ques. (1). When do the horns of the 
whitetail bucks begin to grow? (2). What 
is the ribbon-like stuff that I have seen 
hanging from their antlers toward the mid- 
dle of September? (3). At what age do the 
prongs begin to grow on antlers? 

Ans. (1). The horns begin to grow in 
May. (2). It is undoubtedly the velvet 


Indian Wars, first 
published in 1824, the following descrip- 
tion is given: “The hunting shirt was uni- 
versally worn. This was ‘a kind of loose 
frock, reaching half way down the thighs, 
with large sleeves, open before, and so 
wide as to lap over a foot or more when 
belted. ... The bosom of this dress served 
as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, 
jerk, tow for wiping the barrel of the 
rifle... . The hunting shirt was generally 
made of linsey, sometimes of coarse linen, 
and a few of dressed deer skins.” 


Ques. Do whip scorpions have stingers? 


Ans. Unlike true scorpions, the whip 
scorpions have no stingers whatsoever. 
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Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FELD AND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 
the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 
take advantage of this productive market. Advertising rates in this Department $15.00 per inch per month—with the largest paid A. B. ol circulation of 


any sportsman’s magazine published in America—125,000 guaranteed. 


his Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs 


and dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








Free Dog Book | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


an 
CURE DOG DISEASES 

How to put dog in condition, kill 

fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 

temper. Gives twenty-five famous ) 


Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 






the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 


Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home* bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 

Box 358-S West Chester, Penna. 

on Wilmington Pike. Route 122 
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Shomont White Collies Love Kiddies 
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NNELS 
x 120 Monticello, lowa 








ST. BERNARDS 
AND BULL TERRIERS 
Buy from the most famous kennel in 
America 
HERCUVEEN KENNELS 


8365 Shore Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone Shore Road 9194 G. A. Lintz 


BASSET HOUNDS 


and puppies of best English and 
French breeding. Twenty-five dollars 
and up. 
KILSYTH KENNELS 
Huntington New York 

















THE SPANIEL SEASON IS HERE! 


By Freeman Lloyd 


CTOBER is the month when pheas- 
() ant shooting commences; and for 

this diversion there cannot be bet- 
ter dogs than spaniels of any variety, as 
long as they are physically capable and 
willing to hunt out covers—wherein the 
ring-necks, black-necks or other of these 
game birds are found. The skirting, shirk- 
ing springer, cocker, or any other of the 
land spaniels should not be countenanced. 
He must be a nose-to-the-ground dog that 
persists in pushing himself into whatso- 
ever places that game takes shelter when 
disturbed in the open or when taking its 
rest during the day time. 

Under the general advance of private 
game-breeding conditions in New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and other states, 
there are fast coming into existence large 
and well-stocked estates on which pheas- 
ants are turned down and strictly pre- 
served. As pheasants are short-winged 
birds, they do not fly or travel far; con- 
sequently, they remain on the property 
on which they have been hatched, hand- 


fed and reared, of course, providing the 
acreage is sufficient, food plentiful, and 
the predatory animals and birds kept 
down. A man’s pheasants are his own; 
and, it appears, he might hunt and shoot 
them just when he pleases if his game- 
breeding farm is registered. 

The field trials for spaniels on Fisher's 
Island in Long Island Sound ;the Stillman 
Kenridge estate at Cornwall, N. Y., and 
other strictly private properties are looked 
upon as localities where trials for spaniels 
may be carried out under ideal and strictly 
sporting conditions. The one thousand 
acres of the Star Ridge Farms, near 
Brewster, N. Y., also provide capital trial 
grounds for spaniels; but, if any tests are 
made there this year, they will be of a 
private description. 

Spaniels have been employed for pheas- 
ant shooting ever since “shooting flying” 
came into fashion. The first English print 
that was designed by Francis Barlow, 
father of English sporting art, and which 
was published in 1686, shows sportsmen 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO! 


October: Pheasant Shooting by R. Davis, 1836. Note the springer spaniels which had red markings. From 
the collection of Dr. Samuel Milbank, New York 
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on horseback shooting at pheasants on the 
wing. The dogs used for hunting up the 
game were springer spaniels of just the 
same size, build and characteristics as the 
springers of our own times. Down 
through the centuries, spaniels have been 
employed for the purpose of pheasant 
shooting in several parts of Europe. The 
spaniels of the “sixteen hundreds” were 
as plentiful in Flanders, France, Spain, 
Italy and other countries, as.in the British 
Isles. So, perhaps, after all, the “English” 
and the “Welsh” springers, so called, have, 
in fact, no real right to be strictly desig- 
nated or classed as such, save for the rea- 
son that the British, as dog breeders, have 
been the more careful and jealous of their 
strains of shooting dogs. Consequently, 
the islanders preserved their spaniels the 
more carefully. 

We may trace the lives or existences of 
our shooting dogs and hunting hounds 
through the acknowledgedly authentic pic- 
tures of such dogs as portrayed by artists, 
obviously sportsmen as well as masters 
of the pencil and brush. It will be found 
that often the “living” canvas is more re- 
liable, as a means of reference concerning 
a breed of dogs, than the written or print- 
ed word that seemingly was not always 
penned by the “sportsman” in the true 
sense or full meaning of that word. 

Men and women who go out to shoot 
pheasants hunted up or sprung by span- 
iels during October, will be only fol- 
lowing the custom of those who were 
wont to enjoy the same diversion not far 
from 300 years ago. The flint and steel 
method of ignition enabled the shotgun to 
be used on flying game; but, we are told, 
the flint and steel came in somewhere 
about 1600, and shooting flying game did 
not become general until after 1700 A. D. 


IELD trials for spaniels began in Eng- 

land at the commencement of this cen- 
tury. A Clumber spaniel called Beechgrove 
Bee won at the first event. The next year 
a liver and white springer secured the 
chief prize. His name was Tring; he be- 
longed to Mr. Gardner. In 1904 a black 
dog with a white chest won. He was 
called Nimrod and was the property of 
the late Mr. Eversfield, one of the earlier 
of the really first-class amateur handlers. 
Nimrod carried all before him. In 1905 
a liver and white dog bred by Sir Thomas 
Boughey of Aqualate, Shropshire was 
successful for Mr. Eversfield. It is written 
that the Aqualate strain had been kept 
pure for 100 years by the Boughey family 
of sportsmen. 

The first spaniel field trials held in 
North America, took place.near Winnipeg, 
Canada, in September, 1922. The English 
Springer Spaniel Association of America 
held its first field trial meeting on Fisher’s 
Island, 1924. These E. S. S. A. A. events 
have been altogether the most important 
seen in the country ; moreover, they are as 
good as may be observed anywhere. The 
public is invited to witness these tests 
which are carried out hy a body of 
representative sportsmen under the pres- 
idency of Wm. J. Hutchinson, one of the 
earlier of American supporters of spring- 
er spaniels as workers as well as show 
dogs. 

The spaniel season is here! Those 
readers who have not seen these dogs at 
work should avail themselves of the op- 
portunities presented by the promoters of 
the field trials on Fisher’s Island, N. Y.; 
at Cornwall, N. Y.; Clinton, N. J. or else- 
where. No fees or charges are made for 
witnessing these events. But visitors, of 
course, are expected to conform with 
the regulations under which the field trials 
are held. Only the methods of thorough- 
going sportsmen are practised. First-class 
hotel accommodations will be available. 
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Just 
Arrived 
Some of 
Germany’s 
Very 
Best 
At Stud 
Fawns, 
Brindles, 
Harlequins 


AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 

Recently we showed our dogs at Cleveland, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Ft. Wayne, Huntington, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Scranton and Lan- 
caster. At every show we won Best of Breed, at 
Indianapolis one of our dogs won Best in Show— 
all breeds, and at Scranton one was ‘“‘Reserve Best 
in Show.’’ We finished three more champions. Erin 
Dane Kennels are continually bringing out top 
quality Show dogs. 





WORTHWHILE BREEDING 

In our opinion one quality above all others is most 
desirable in a dog. The animal must have an in 
telligent, kind disposition. We have a kennel of 
dogs, ideal in character, bred in the purple, and— 
show dogs. Our representatives have selected the 
choicest Danes in Europe and America in order 
that Erin Dane Kennels might breed the finest 
Great Danes obtainable. 


We have on hand ready for delivery the finest collection of brindles, fawns and 
harlequins, also blacks, it has ever been the privilege of any kennel to offer the 
public in Great Dane puppies. All bred in our kennels from our magnificent 
Champions—every one a show specimen of highest quality. From $100 up. 

For several months our German representatives have been combing Germany to 
gather for us the finest collection of Great Danes ever brought to America. These 
will soon be in our kennels and with the wonderful collection already established 
at Erin Dane, we can justly say Erin Dane is the home of America’s finest Danes. 
We do not think we are boasting when we say the finest kennel of Danes in the 
world, quality not quantity being considered. 


ERIN DANE KENNELS 


Correspondence STAT 
a Pleasure Richard Bird, Manager 


E AND BLACKROCK ROADS, ARDMORE, PA. Visit the 


Telephone: Ardmore 2094 Kennels 














HUNTERS 


Coonhounds trained in Okaw river Bottoms and 
Hills. Combination fur hunters on Coon, Opossum 
and Skunk. Still trailers, day broken on Mink, and 
Coon at night. Old Cooners good for a few more 
seasons. Youngsters nicely started. Pure Bred Amer- 
ican Foxhounds for sale and at Stud. Gun and field 
broken Beagle Rabbit Hounds. Illustrated Catalogue. 


RIVERVIEW KENNELS, Ramsey, IIl. 











COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of 
night dogs than is usually found are invited to get 
in touch with us about our coonhounds and combi- 
nation hunters trained by experts on wild game along 
river bottoms. We have both open and silent trailers 
that are being worked every night and each dog is 
in tip-top condition. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 each, 
shipped on trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 












Gossetts Ye Olden Tyme Black & 


Tan Bugle Voiced American Hounds 


Far famed for great endurance, cold 
trailing ability, hunting sense, deep 
bugle voices. Peers of all hound-dom. 
Unrivalled for big game, fox, coon or 
rabbits. Breeds best at stud. Trained 
hounds, brood bitches, youngsters. Pup- 
pies a specialty. Highly descriptive il- 
lustrated catalog & sales list 10c. 

Hermosa Vista Farm, Saint Clairsville, 0. 














FOR SALE 


Pair of 2-1 year old rabbit hounds, male and 
female, medium size, sound in every respect. 
Breeding English strain and Walker. Open 
trailers; all day hunters; neither man nor 
gun shy. Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ 
trial. First $35.00 gets the pair C.O.D. 

B. L. HALEY 


Murray Kentucky 
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4iL BREEOS RE: ~ PERFECTION 
ay ‘Oo ti) 
is stocked in convenient sizes, by Pet Shops, 
Sporting Goods Feed Stores everywhere. 
Order locally, or if you 
5 10 ibs. 


he or . 
to any point in the United States, all 
. our or 
ERFECTION, a balanced meat cereal food 
pa EL, 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPAN 





RABBIT HUNTERS 


Are you looking for first-class stuff, no trash? T 
offer you some high-class rabbit hounds. Good routers, 
steady drivers, and hole barkers, all day hunters. 
Have a good raise and give it freely. Neither man 
nor gun shy. O. K. in every reSpect. Good looking 
hounds. Can furnish any age or size. Females $20 or 
males $25. Shipped C.0.D. $40 a pair. 10 days’ 
trial, guaranteed. Wire order and get quick results. 


C. SINGLETON, Pryorsburg, Ky. 








Arkansas Best Hunting Hounds 


Extra High Class Coon Hounds $75 and $100. Extra 
High Class Combination Coon-Skunk, Opossum 
Hounds $50 and $75. Average tree hounds $30 and 
$40. Old Coon Hounds good for a season or two $20 
Two year old partly trained Coon Hounds $20. High 
Class Rabbit Hounds $20. High Class Fox Hounds $40 
and $50. Good average Fox Hounds $30. Thoroughly 
trained Bird dogs $75. Shipped on ten days’ trial. 








References _in_your State. 
HENRY FORT Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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i-L-RATION 


Owners of many champions in the dog world feed 
Ken-L-Ration exclusively. The food of field trial 
and bench show winners must be right. Ken-L-Ration 
gives the dog every food element he needs in just 
the right proportion. 

It is the natural food of all dogs. See that = 
you get the original and genuine balanced 

dog food. Ask for Ken-L-Ration by name. @ 
Comes in cans ready to feed. 
Soldinmorethan 100,000 stores. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. Send Fo 


113 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Tl. 'R 
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THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 



















The Work Of A Master’s Hand 


ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 








interesting and 
practical book on the origin and histo- 


HIS unusually 


new, 


ries of all spaniels, their hunting and show 
characteristics and points, is profusely 
illustrated 

It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 


authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non-sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment 

All Spaniels and Their Training 

A complete, instructive treatise on the day 

day methods of training your spaniel_puppy 
or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend Spare a few minutes of your day’s 
time and rejoice in the ownership of: a 
perfect gundog and incomparable companion. 
How to Teach Retrieving to dogs of all 

reeds 

If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new book become his or her 
life-long treasure. It will be the amateur 
trainer's standby and his agreeable mentor. 
Everything about everything connected with 
spaniels 

Here is the work of the writer-sportsman 
principally re sponsible for the introduction 
of Springer Spaniels into America. Re ad the 
teachings of the man who created an era! 
ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

$2.00—post prepaid 


ALL ent S AND a 


Or: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & orpnan $2.50 Both 
ee ccsccnssesnsnnseiznensstenscamessensseetss " aa 
$3.25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ECONOMICAL KENNEL 
‘BUILDING 


By Mervyn Lloyd 


HE practice of city men “farming” 

out their sporting dogs, has increased 
very much during the last decade. Much 
is to be said of the benefits derived from a 
country atmosphere, particularly for the 
young stock. In the rural districts only, 
does the young dog get the opportunity to 


were tried out alongside shelters made of 
rough poles and straw. Results proved 
that the porkers are healthier, and produce 
better gains for the feed consumed in the 
straw shedding, than in any other struc- 
ture. What impresses me most is the fact, 
that only in the straw sheds were the pigs 
free from rheumatism. 

The sum-total of all these long and 
varied experiments—carried out with 
scientific orderliness and precision, is that 
the stock was More comfortable and hap- 





KENNEL MADE OF LOGS AND STRAW 
This kennel is cool in summer and warm in winter. It was 40 degrees below zero when this photograph was 
taken at Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 


properly exercise himself. He must have 
sufficient space to speed up into a fast 
gallop, to develop his muscles. A leisurely 
walk around a city block is quite inade- 
quate to produce the desired conformation 
of the present day show or field trial dog. 
Consequently, the placing of brood-bitches 
and young stock, in the country, to be 
boarded and cared for by the resident 
farmer, has become popular, and the re- 
sult, in the shape of sounder conformation 
is clearly visible in the dogs of today’s 
show rings. 

The city dog-fancier when looking out 
for a suitable farm to board his dogs, finds 
he is confronted with the expense of erect- 
ing kennels to house the dogs. This is 
sometimes a considerable drawback and 
hampers the extent of his venture. If he 
is enthusiastic he perhaps has already 
over-invested himself in the necessary 
live-stock. 

Recently, I visited some of the most 
elaborate kennels in the United States, 
where no expense had been spared in 
erecting structures that kings might envy 
to keep their dogs housed. The equipment 
and sanitation of these model kennels were 
equal to anything I have seen in hospitals 
for human patients, and I feel sure that 
the average dog fancier in his dreams 
cannot have imagined architecture so won- 
derful in the form of kennels. 

But, I return home and make a tour of 
inspection of my own kennels which are 
of the most primitive design. They repre- 
sent in investment little more than a few 
days’ unskilled labor. However, I realize 
that my own dogs—about 40 in number— 
are quite as healthy and as happy as the 
inmates of the palatial kennels of the more 
favored parts of this continent. 

For many years the Government ex- 
perimental farms of Western Canada 
have been investigating the housing of 
farm live stock, particularly pigs. The 
accurately recorded results have been little 
less than surprising. Styles of architec- 
ture and systems of ventilation which only 
government funds could afford to install, 


pier in the rudely built structures than in 
any of the more expensive piggeries. 

Dog-owners may be well advised to take 
advantage of these proofs of the efficiency 
of these economical buildings. I have used 
them for years and find them to be quite 
suitable. 

In the average farming district the 
necessary material for construction carries 
no value, with the exception of a few 
sheets of corrugated sheet iron for a 
waterproof roof. What is required is a 
number of poles, about six inches in di- 
ameter at the butt end. They need only be 
roughly notched at the corners to give 
them a seating, and they will make a per- 
fectly firm building that will last for years. 

I usually start by making a square with 
poles about 12 feet long, placing rafters 
of the same material across the top, after 
building up the walls to about 6 feet in 
height “This will give the appearance of a 
large box made of poles. The poles should 
be notched at the corners so that the open 
spaces between them are not large enough 
for a dog to push his head through. When 
this is complete longer poles are brought 
into commission. 


OUT 16 feet is what I use for the out- 
side wall. These should be built in the 
same manner around the previous struc- 
ture, leaving a space of 2 feet between the 
separate walls and should be built up 
about a foot higher than the inside walls. 
After the walls are finished a small 
doorway should be sawn out and a few 
plates spiked to the sawn ends of the poles 
to prevent them getting out of place. It is 
best to leave the bottom poles intact so 
that the doorsill will be at least 1 foot 
from the ground level. 

Several loads of straw may then be 
trampled between the two w alls, packing 
it firmly from the ground up. Then the 
roof may be covered with straw to a depth 
of several feet. A framework may be 
built over the whole to carry some gal- 
vanized sheets to give protection from 
rain. With walls and roof comprised of 2 
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feet of firmly packed straw, you have in- 
sulation such as you can get from no other 
material, and absolutely no draughts. 

I have a small door to each kennel, and 
these are never closed. I consider that dogs 
are healthier and more comfortable when 
they always have access to the open air. 

In very cold weather I have a canvas 
sheet over the doorways. But the dogs 
still go in or out just when they please. In 
consequence the kennels are always clean 
and sweet; and, with an abundance of good 
bedding, the inmates can withstand the 
Arctic temperatures of Alberta winters. 
Our dogs appear to suffer no incon- 
veniences whatsoever. 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS 


ton, Massachusetts, appealed to dog 

lovers for contributions which would 
finance investigation of that strange dis- 
ease called “running fits” in dogs. This ap- 
peal was promptly and generously met. 
The foxhunting fraternity in particular, 
both as individuals and through the Mas- 
ters of Foxhounds Association, gave the 
undertaking its whole-hearted support. The 
investigation was promptly started at the 
Harvard University Medical School by 
Dr. L. Raymond Morrison under the 
supervision of Dr. Stanley Cobb, Dr. F. 
Fremont Smith and Dr. Hans Zinsser, 
says our contemporary in its August issue. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in 
securing dogs suffering from running fits. 
As the disease is seldom fatal, owners are 
loath to part with dogs so afflicted. How- 
ever, enough dogs were secured to permit 
a thorough study.of the effects of the dis- 
ease on the central nervous system. Dr. 
Morrison’s report is as. follows: 

“Five dogs that were known to be in the 
active stage of running fits were sacrificed 
and their brains were examined _histo- 
logically in an attempt to discover whether 
there were any signs of disease in the 
nervous system. It was found that the first 
brain examined revealed a certain condi- 
tion of the nerve cells that is not present 


I: JUNE, 1929, The Sportsman, Bos- 








pathological phenomena, known as ‘swell- 
ing,’ ‘karyorrhexis,’ and ‘chromatoly sis,’ 
and are usually associated with toxic dis- 
eases. 

“The other four dogs had brains that ex- 
hibited the same kind of lesions. 

“In addition, the last three dogs were 
examined more in detail and a second type 
of abnormality was discovered. This con- 
sisted of an accumulation of cells around 
some of the smaller blood vessels in the 
‘white matter’ of the brain. These are 
‘neuroglia’ or the sustaining cells of the 
brain and in normal circumstances they 
are distributed in rows throughout the 
white matter and they do not form cuffs 
around blood vessels. 

“No other signs of disease were found 
in the body except these types of worms 
(‘toxicara-canis,’ ‘trichuris-vulpis,’ ‘dipy- 
ledeum’) in the bowel. 

“It appears then that there are definite 
organic signs in the body that could ac- 
count for running fits and that these signs 
are in the brain. 

“Furthermore, inoculation tests were 
done from two of the brains of these dis- 
eased dogs. Solutions of the affected brain 
were injected into healthy puppies and two 
of these puppies, inoculated on the same 
day from the same brain, came down on 
the same day, several weeks later, with 
symptoms very similar to if not identical 
with those of running fits. The brains of 
both these puppies showed the same kinds 
of lesions that were found in the five other 
dogs. Since the swelling and chromatolysis 
of the nerve cells is similar to lesions 
found in toxic diseases, such as pellagra, 
and since the cuffing of neuroglia cells 
around the blood vessels suggests a toxic 
if not an infectious disease, further work 
along both these lines may throw much 
light on the exact cause. 

“If one may judge from so few cases it 
may be said that at least there is a strong 
suggestion of a definite pathology in the 
brains of these seven dogs that would tend 
to establish ‘running fits’ as a distinct dis- 
ease. Secondly, it may be pointed out that 
since the lesions are both ‘toxic’ and ‘in- 
fectious’ in nature it is perfectly possible 


FAMOUS IRISH SETTERS 


Champion Palmerston Red Mike (right) and Palmerston Jerry both bred and owned by Dr. J. D. DeRonde, 
New York. These dogs are noted bench-show winners 


in normal brain tissue. These nerve cells 
were swollen and their nuclei were often 
eccentrically placed or extruded and, most 
striking of all, the ‘tigroid substance’ of 
the cytoplasm was broken down into the 
fine, flaky granules of a homogeneous mass 
instead of being distributed in rows of 
deeply staining spots. These are distinctly 


that the disease is due to a combination of 
deficient diet with a superimposed infec- 
tion. And finally, because of the fact that 
in one instance the disease seems to have 
been transmissible by inoculation, more 
proof of its infectious nature may be ob- 
tained by the study of further cases.” 

L. RayMonp Morrison, M.D. 
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HOW 


to take care of your 
FREE Book 
the most 


complete 
ever published 


Experts and amateurs acclaim it 
as most complete and elaborate. 
48 pages, (size 814 x 11 in. with 
beautiful cover); takes up care, 
treatment, feeding, disease, 
remedies, and various other sub- 
jects of interest to dog lovers. 
38 most popular breeds de- 
scribed and shown. Many more 
illustrations, Send coupon today 
for free copy. 


ro Qld Trus t 


Foods and 181 ies 


OLD 1 TRUSTY DOG ‘FooD. COMPANY 
Needham Heights, Mass.or Emeryville,Cal. 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
The OldTrusty Dog Book G-4 
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English Springer Spaniels for Sale 


TRENT VALLEY JACKLIGHT—Ch. Mos- 
send Dick ex Ch. T.V. Limelight wh. 
3/9/27. Black and White. Bench Winner, 
untrained. $100.00. 

RAPID OF RANSCOMBE_ imp.—Reuben 
of Ranscombe ex Ranee of Ranscombe wh. 
4/28/27. Liver White and son. Trained in 
England by J. Kent. $200.0 

HEATHBANK BESS imp. : Fe Rocket 
ex Floss wh. 12/10/25. Black and White. 
Bench winner and Field trial winner at 
11 months in England. $250.00. 

PU PPIES.—One male, four females. Jacklight 
ex Rapid. Black & White, Liver & White. 
Wh. 4/5/30. Male $40.00, females $30.00. 
Above will be sold as a whole for $500.00 
or in part at prices quoted. 

DWARD J. MADILL 


E 
Ogdensburg New York 








- . S . 1 
Pedigree Springer Spaniels 
Puppies For Sale 
Dual Ch. Flint and Spring Bok of Ware Stock. Ship- 
ped on approval. If they are not as fine as any you have 
ever seen in your life, intelligent and clear of all 
diseases and defects, return them at my expense and 
there will be no quibbling on my part. King Tut, 
Blue Roan, grandson of Dual Ch. Flint at Stud, 
reasonable fee. Frank J. Cox, Dodge City, Kan. 








$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Makes yard rotation easy. Quieldy erected. Assortment No. 1-A makes 
Dat or by 14 ft. by 5 ft. ng including gate, Send check, N. Y. 
ft or Money Order. Add $1.00 extra if * ae fialo” Wire patented 
fence clips are desired. (Shipment F. O. B. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
jooklet No. 80-E 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
(Formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Eat. 1869) 


574 Terrace Buffalo. N. Y. 














ENGLISH SETTERS 


27th. Futurities 

Sired by OUTACITE, winner 25th. Futurity, ex 
FRITZIE FREE LANCE, Liewellin. Great field 
trial prospects. A royal pair, white and black and 
white and bright orange. One bitch, white, black, 
tan and ticked. Four months old. Large, = 
ready to work. These - 1930 toppers. For 
ticulars write DELOS A. ALIG, 21! Indiana rest 
Bidg., Indianapolis, ind. 

















Your dog will like them and keep 

healthy and happy. Send for free sam- 

ples and valuable dog book. 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD COMPANY 
1032 State Street Battle Creek, Mich. 


DOG FOODS 
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The conclusions to be drawn from this 
report are first, that the disease is very 
serious in its effect on the brain; second, 
that it is apparently communicable ; third, 
that it may be due to a combination of 
deficient diet plus a specific infection. 

Another year’s work should be produc- 


direct descendant from the. spaniels bred 
at Clumber Park. In 1889 proniinent 
Clumber winners were seen in America. 
Their rue were T. C. Bates, of Ot- 
tawa, A. L. Weston, of Denver, Colorado, 
and F. H. F. Mercer, of Ottawa. In 1903 
the late H. Murray- ‘Bohlen, of Chestnut 








OUR BEAGLES 
BEST BY TEST 


Masterly is Your Insurance 
for a Square Deal, and top- 





notch quality, at a fair price. 
Send ten cents for sale list. 





Two Couple of Masterly bread We have the Greatest strain 
Pupp 


of Beagles of all times. 


MASTERLY BEAGLES Reg., Desk B, Johnsoncreek, Wis. 





Beagles Trained on Hare 


Six males, four females from eighteen 
months to four years old, all fully regis- 
tered and shipped on trial. These are being 
hunted regularly and are ready for work. 
Several good field trial prospects in the 
lot. For further particulars please write. 


Ed Johns, Box 143 
Gravenhurst Muskoka, Canada 








RABBIT DOGS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of rab 
bit dogs than is usually found are invited to get in 
touch with us about our beagles, bassets, harriers, 


foxhounds and spaniels thoroughly trained and field 
broken by experts. We also have combination hunters 
on rabbits, pheasants and partridges. Our dogs are 
being worked every day and each dog is in tip-top 
ondition. Prices $25.00 to $75.00 each, shipped on 
trial with safe delivery guaranteed. 





LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 











OWN A THOROBRED! 


with pictures. 12 issues $1.50. 


HOUNDS & HUNTING 





y= 





__5 Park St., Decatur, Ill. 





FOR SALE 
No. 1 Trained Rabbit Hounds 


Have both Beagles and large Hounds. 
All dogs well trained in field and not gun 
shy. Will run a rabbit until shot or holed. 
Beagles $35.00. Hounds $25.00. Guaranteed. 


J. R. SUITER, Route 10, Hillsboro, Ohio 








COON HOUNDS 


The Southern Farm Coon Hound Kennels 
Selmer, Tenn. 


Oldest and Largest Business of its kind on 
Earth, offers Real coon hounds trained after wild 
coons on our own game preserves where coons 
are plentiful. Shipped on Free trial before you 
buy. Write for price list. 

















TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


S. Dept. 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. 
of Agriculture as the safest known effective drug 


for the removal of hookworms and round worms of 
dogs. Prevents and cures Running-Barking Fits 
and Sore Mouth, Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 


Assorted $1.00 prepaid. 


CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, MeNeill, Miss. 


sizes, 











A TEAM OF CLUMBER SPANIELS 
Carnforth Call Boy (left), Oakerland Rolfe and Reuben O’'Windholme, and Mr. and Mrs. Geo. B. yy George, 
. ¥. 


Miss St. George and Mrs. 


tive of good results. Thanks to the hearty 
cooperation of the Department of Neuro- 
pathology of the Harvard Medical School 
and to the generous help of the scientists 
mentioned above, the investigation can be 
carried on under the best possible condi- 
tions and at a minimum of expense. It is 
estimated that $4,000 will be sufficient to 
insure another year’s research on this 
subject. 

The Sportsman earnestly appeals to its 
subscribers and friends to help this work. 
Checks should be made payable to E. 
Preble Motley, Treasurer, and may be 
sent to him, in care of The Sportsman, 60 
Batterymarch Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


ABOUT CLUMBER SPANIELS 


LUMBER spaniels originally were 

French spaniels sent to England as 
a present to the Duke of Newcastle, the 
English Prime Minister who died in 1768. 
These white-bodied and light-orange or 
lemon-marked dogs were called Clumber 
after the Nottinghamshire country seat 
of the Newcastles. The old duke’s span- 
iels were smaller in size than the often 60 
or more pounds dogs of the breed of to- 
day, which, however, retain their excel- 
lent noses, persistent methods of hunting 
on land, and muteness while in the near 
vicinity of or sighting game on the run 
or wing. In Britain Clumber spaniels are 
generally employed in large teams to hunt 
out turnips or other root crops in which 
the already flushed partridges (Hungar- 
ian) or other game have sought cover ; or 
while the game is feeding on that kind of 
ground. Clumbers are slow but sure. At 
the first spaniel field trials held in En- 
gland, the Clumber spaniel, Beechgrove 
Bee, won the chief prize. The competition 
was open to all breeds or varieties of land 
spaniels. 

Canada was an early importer of Clum- 
ber spaniels. In Nova Scotia, in 1879, 
Thomas J. Egan of Halifax owned Judy, 
a winner at shows. At about the same time, 
Lindsay Russell, ex-Surveyor-General of 
Canada, purchased from Dr. Hines a 
thoroughly broken Clumber called Ben. 
The latter dog was said to have been a 


A. R. Moffit ( kneeling). Owner: 


Mrs. St. George, Tuxedo Park, 


Hill, Pennsylvania, made important pur- 
chases i in the breed. 

It is probable that Clumbers will com- 
pete during the coming spaniel field trial 
season. Among the more important ken- 
nels of these handsome and long lineaged 
dogs are those of Mr. and Mrs. St. 





eal 
SHOWING OFF HER POINTER 


An amateur handler-owner making the most of her 
pointer at the Tuxedo Park, N. Y. bench show 


George, of Tuxedo Park, New York, and 
Harry T. .Peters, M.F.H., of Syosset, 
New York. Mrs. St. George said at the 
recent Rye, New York, show that she 
hoped to be able to enter a few of her 
Clumbers in the tests at Cornwall on Hud- 
son, on the occasion of the Hunting Cocker 
Club’s field trials which will be held on 
the Kenridge estate of Miss Elizabeth 
Stillman, fifty miles from New York. 

As before remarked, Clumbers generally 
are not so active as the smaller spaniels. 
They are strictly mute and have been used 
as out-crosses for the production of En- 
glish or other setters, it has been said and 
written. Clumbers are exclusively used as 
shooting spaniels by George the Fifth, 
King of England. 
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OYEZ! OYEZ! OYEZ! A NEW FENCE 


Complete Dispersal Sale FOR SMALL DOGS 
of the World-Famous Avandale Springers. 100 of tts LOW PRICED 


the finest and best-bred English Springer Spaniels 

living are now being offered for sale at the lowest 

ag ry eho Keystone Close Mesh Wire Fabric makes an ideal fence, heavy enough 
for grown dogs of average size, and with small enough mesh (2 in. by 2 in.) 
to hold suckling puppies. The fabric has the same strong "square deal” knot 


Splendid Stud Dogs and high-class Brood Bitches 
for those who have been waiting for such a chance 

as the Heavier Keystone Non-Climbable mesh which is recommended for 
larger breeds. 
















to found their kennel. Lovely puppies for instant 
delivery as companions and_ ready-for-training. 
Trained dogs and bitches prepared for this Fall’s 
hunting. ° 

Never has such superb quality been offered to the 
buying public and at such sacrifice prices. Other 
business demands my time and attention, hence 
all my favorite Springers and Great Champions 
must be sold. This wonderful kennel of Springers, 
the product of 20 years of intensive breeding and 
of the investment of a princely fortune, is to be 
sold without reserve. 

Complete catalog issued September 15th. . . . 
Write or wire for a copy today. All my dogs are 
A.K.C. Registration and not subject to duty, all 
over distemper. 


BARGAINS FOR CASH! 


Every Springer must be sold. Also a few grand 
show English Setters, 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop., 271 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can. 
“World's Largest Breeder of High-Clasa English Springer Spaniels” 


The price of Keystone Close Mesh Fabric is lower than any other weave 
of the same mesh and gauge. Remember Crown sells all types of wire 
fencing direct at wholesale prices. Write now for the new Crown catalog 
of Pen Products and latest price list—they will be sent free. 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 
1050 Tyler St. N. E. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








The Champion 
Springer Spaniel 
of the World 


THE GREATEST OF 
i ALL SPRINGERS, 

N and a producer of Show 
. os ‘ pe reg and Field 

~ rial Winners. 

Gar 6 SLSO Wik Tech 
- — A BOGHURST 
SPRINGER from this kennel won the first Springer 
Spaniel Field Trial ever held in California on July 
20th this year. Order a son or daughter of Rover to- 
day and you will always be glad. Some extra fine 
young Springers ready to hunt for you right now. A 
few trained Springers. Real bargains in brood matrons 
bred to ROVER, and these will more than pay for them- 
selves from the first litter. Terms on brood matrons. 


BOGHURST KENNELS, Reg. 
GrorceE H. Hiceas, Prop. 
431 No. Occidental Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif 


SPANIEL FIELD TRIALS 


Stakes for Cockers and for other varieties 
of Spaniels. 


Special Cocker Stakes for 


amateur novice handlers 











PANIELS—COCKERS 
and SUSSEX 


We have very high-grade 
puppies and breeding 
stock in both breeds 
and usually trained work 

ers. Registerable. A trained Sus- 
sex, an ideal working dog on | 
land or water, fur or feathers. | 
ROARING BROOK KENNELS 
354 Hamilton Ave., Norwich, Conn. 






You are cordially invited to attend with a 

Spaniel entry or as a spectator. Convenient 

distance from New York and Philadelphia. 

Good hotel accommodations. 

Entries close Trials held Nov. 14th 
on the grounds of the 


Nov. 6th : Game _ Conservation 
S.Y.L’Hommedieu,Jr. Jyst. Clinton, New 


20 Pine St., N. Y.C. Jersey. 
AMERICAN SPANIEL CLUB 











WILLIAM HUMPHREY 
SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


STOCKTON, NEW JERSEY 


Has a few well trained Setters and English Spring- 
er Spaniels for sale. These dogs have been recently 
brought over from England where they were bred 
and trained at his world famous kennels. 




















Seventh Field Trial Meeting 
Of The 4 


English Springer Spaniel Field Trial Association 


JUDGES FOR THE TRIALS 


WitiiaM L. McCanp isu, Esq., Foxlydiate, Redditch, Eng. 
WittiaM J. Hutcuinson, Esq., New York, N. Y. 


All these dogs are fully guaranteed to be fully 
trained and experienced on all game and can be 
seen at work by clients before buying. 

To be held under the Field Trial 
Association’s own rules at 
Fishers Island, New York 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
October 21, 22, 23, and 24, 

1930 <n : 
Also the Bench Show for English Springer 
Spaniels on Friday afternoon, October 24: 
Judge—WILLiaM L. McCanpuisu, Esq. 
Entries for both events close Tuesday, Oct. 7 


AJso in this draft are two highly trained and 
bred Cocker Spaniel bitches that are ideal for 
pheasant and woodcock shooting and capable of 
winning field trial stakes. Apply as above. 





Stakes for English Springer Spaniels. 








GROUSE, WOODCOCK 
AND 


PHEASANT DOGS 
VINTON W. MASON 


Under the management of the 
GEORGE F, FOLEY 
DOG SHOW ORGANIZATION, INC., 
119 South 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Box 27 Cambridge A, Mass. 2 
SPRINGER SPANIELS SPRINGER SPANIELS 
$ A beautiful litter of exclusive high-class registered puppies sired For Sale . 
Imp. Inveresk Chairman br» Rendpome coaineee of Deal Cosmpten Fig renee Choice puppies various ages, of F. T. Ch. 


Dalshangan Dandy Boy blood lines. 

Also a few good show prospects. Both Sexes. 
TRENT VALLEY KENNELS 
Peterboro Ontario, Canada 
Herbert S. Routley 


At Stud. A real springer of correct weight, build. 
Field trial trained. Sires large litters. Fee reasonable. 

Puppies three months old at right price, right age 
for fall hunting. One black and white brood bitch. 
One liver and white trained female. All stock eligible 
to A. K. C. registration. 


Platte River Kennels, North Bend, Nebr. 


rained, ready to work. 


LAKELAND KENNELS 
H.-J. Robertson Olivia, Minnesota 


























DELAY MEANS DISAPPOINTMENT! 


Let me start your good pointer, setter or spaniel NOW and insure good 
field-work this fall. Humane force-retrieving lessons, plus personal care 
and training in real quail country—only two days from New York on 
main line Southern! (No other outfit in America, training shooting dogs 
only, has our national reputation. From ’23 to ’26 we developed 16 different 
field trial winners.) Write today for folder! “I train your dog as I would 
have mine trained.” 


WEBSTER PRICE, Box 144, IUKA, MISSISSIPPI. 


Springer Spaniels, Trained Dogs and Pups 


We have them of the world’s choicest breeding. 

A large stock of fine farm raised pups all colors 
and ages, $25.00 up according to age and quality. Also 
a grand lot of young dogs and bitches, some trained 
and partly trained at $50.00 to $100.00. 

Write us fully just what you want and we will 
furnish pictures and descriptions of what we have to 
offer. We can please you and save you money. Yard 
training and retrieving taught. 


Kestersons Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash. 
Quickly Removed 


WORMS with Harco 

















Field and Water Retrievers 





This modern worm expeller, safe and sure for both 
dogs and pups, removes round worms. 
(Tetrachlortylene). Mailed you in assorted size cap- 
sules $1. Ask for Harco literature describing other 
dog medicines at sane prices. Harco Conditioner 50c; 
Mange Remedy $1; Tapewormer $1; Laxatives 50c. 
Order direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded—the Harco plan that has made thousands 
of Harco users. 

Harrison Chemical Company, Dept. 7! Quincy, tl. 











This season we are offering for sale a choice group of 
spaniels and airedales thoroughly trained, schooled and 
broken on field birds and water-fowl. ese dogs are 
being worked each day by experts and they are in 
tip-top condition. They are obedient, easily handled 
and will promptly locate and retrieve all game shot 
down or wounded. They can withstand the hardest 
usage in covert or water. Prices $50.00 to $200.00 
each, shipped on trial with safe delivery guaranteed, 
LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 








. ° 
Springer Spaniels 
One fine bitch, liver & white, nicely marked, 
4 nearly two years old, well started, will make 
a fine worker & breeder. One male pup 
whelped Nov. 13, liver & white, nicely 
marked, and a fine pup in every way. Photos 

and prices on request. 
N. B. HOOPER 
Box 13 





Castine, Me. 




















“Never could feed dog biscuit before.” 
“Keeps them full of pep and muscular.” 
“No need now for remedies.” From nationally 
known kennels and from private individuals un- 
solicited letters, praising ThoroBread, come in 
daily. 

We urge you to test this scientifically balanced 
dog food. Made from choice cereals, good lean 
beef, minerals and vitamins correctly propor- 
tioned to build bone and muscle and improve 
coat. One trial will convince, Clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


A Bitelne)ejacrte 


The ThoroBread Co., Dept X, Cincinnati, O. 


Enclosed find 10c for which send me your 
special 


large size trial package of 
ThoroBread (check kind you want). 

CJ Biscuit Meal 0 Crackles 
Name 
Street 
City 
Dealer's Name 











M790R208 











WHITE CEDAR TOW BEDDING 
ANTI-FLEA-VERMIN-ODOR 


Pure, fragrant, clean, wholesome. Eliminates 
objectionable kennel odors, fleas will not stay 
where it is used, absorbs moisture. Produced 
from fresh northern Wisconsin White Cedar 
for dogs, fox, mink, rabbits, chicken nests, and 
insulating purposes. Direct from the saw to you, 
not a saw dust, more on the order of excelsior. 
$1.75 per bale, f.o.b. Soperton. Approximately, 
100 Ibs. Shipped by freight. Special prices for 
five bales or more. 


For sale, Beagles of merit produced from a 
combination of field trial and show stock that 
is hard to beat. 

KIWHYA LODGE BEAGLES 
Cedar Dept. No. 2 Soperton, Wis. 








Setters and Pointers 


Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 
THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS 
Berry, Ky. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Dual type puppies and young dogs ready 
for training, bred from wonderful hunting 
and show stock. Also a thoroughly trained 
shooting dog. 
W. J. THAYER 

South Byron, N. Y. 











R.F.D. 27 


YOUNG ENGLISH SETTERS 


3 Males 7 Months 

Sire, Wynkyn’s Sport, handsome, well broken son of 
famous Grouse Trial Winner, Hillandale’s Wynkyn. 
Dam, my southern quail bitch, Dan's Lena Marie. 
Pups are farm raised, strong, healthy, bold, attrarc- 
tively marked white, black, tan and ticked. Eli- 
gible. Ready for training. $50. each. 

Gilbert Lobdell, North Salem, Westchester 
Go, KR. FT. F R. F. D. Brewster, N. Y. 














WANTED—WOODCOCK DOG 


Well broken, with plenty of experience 
and a good nose, 


Send full particulars to 
OHIO GUNNER 
Yo Field and Stream 


578 Madison Avenue New York 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 


By Horace Lytle 
THE ART OF HANDLING DOGS 


COUPLE of years ago a friend of 

mine brought a puppy home with 
him from Europe. I don’t know what breed 
this little fellow is supposed to represent, 
but he’s an unusually keen little chap and 
quite an odd character. He stands today 
at two years of age about the size of a 
small fox terrier. He is the most restless 
canine I have ever seen—fidgeting about 
all the time and never still a minute. My 
friend keeps him either in the house or 
tied in the yard at the end of about forty 
feet of clothes line. I believe the only 
thing this little dog has never yet thought 
of is that he might free himself by chew- 
ing through that clothes-line. 

The other evening this little foreigner 
joined his master in a call at my home. He 
was permitted the freedom of my back 
yard and romped gaily without the usual 
handicap of his rope. But he kept ‘edging 
farther and farther away and heeded his 
master’s voice not at all. My friend talked 
to him like some mothers talk to their 
children. He was uncertain whether or not 
the dog would mind—and the dog knew 
he was uncertain—and that dog decided 
that he just wouldn't. The pleading calls 
became-dimmer as they faded into the dis- 
tance, and I could hear my friend being 
led away over the hills and toward more 
open country. In other words, the little 
dog had decided to see the world. 

Finally an exhausted master came pant- 
ing back without any dog, and so the two 
of us jumped into an automobile and went 
after him. The search was successful, 
though not without the expenditure of 
considerable effort. 

“Should I whip him for running 
was the first question put to me. 

“Not unless you simply want to drive 
him away,” I replied. 

This seemed to puzzle my friend, and I 


away ?” 


til there has first been a course of disci- 
pline, there should be no punishment.” 
We discussed the matter pro and con 
for quite a little while. This puppy never 
has minded and the reason for this is that 
he has never been made to mind. He has 
lived all of his life either inside of a house 
or at the end of a rope. He will come to 
his food, of course, but he won’t come 
when they call hifnm—unless he happens to 
want to. And he only happens to want to 
when it pleases him to do so. I learned 
that his favorite trick is to hide under the 
bed. I understand that his master spends 
a good part of his time at home down flat 
on his stomach squirming under the bed 
retrieving the mischievous little dog. 


N speaking of discipline, I finally saw 

that the easiest explanation would be 
for me to give actual evidence of what I 
was preaching. So I took the little dog 
out in the back yard and sat down on the 
grass with him. I held him gently but 
firmly and made him look at me. The little 
rascal tried to squirm away and was hop- 
ing every second for a chance to vanish. I 
worked quietly with him a little while and 
eventually got him calmed down. We sat 
there and “sorta” talked it over. 

As soon as I got him to look at me I 
felt it would not be a far step to under- 
standing. To try the thing out I put my 
hand gently but firmly on his back and 
pressed him slowly to the ground, giving 
him at the same time the ‘command, 

“Down.” He didn’t like that very much, 
but there wasn’t any way to avoid it. lL 
kept my hand on his back, holding him 
there for some little time, and I held in 
front of him the upturned forefinger of 
my right hand. He kept watching this fin- 
ger, which is what I wanted him to do, 
and time after time I would repeat the 





A GREAT SHOOTING DOG 
This pointer is owned by R. T. Houk of Dayton, Ohio. He is a grandson of the field trial winner, Hard Cash 


saw it was up to me to make an explana- 


tion. “No dog should ever be punished,” 
I continued, “unless it is for a very definite 
and known infraction of the rules. Before 
a dog should ever be punished for any- 
thing, he must first have been disciplined 
in a knowledge of what the rules are. Un- 


word, “Whoa” in order to keep him quiet. 
If he tried to get up, I used the word 
“Down.” And I made him comply. But 
though I was firm, I was also gentle. 
This to give him confidence—which is al- 
ways so important. 

I did not keep him there long enough at 
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a time to be monotonously boresome, and 
pretty soon gave him to understand that 
he might get up. I did this simply by re- 
moving pressure on his back, withdraw- 
ing my finger and saying, “All right.” He 
jumped up with vigor and into my lap. His 
master was very much surprised—but he 
hadn’t seen anything yet. 

I played with the dog a while to give 
him a rest and then we repeated the per- 


A great many people seem to have the 
idea that training a bird dog is entirely a 
mechanical process—that if you know cer- 
tain trick treatments you can induce the 
dog to do certain things. As a matter of 
fact, the training of a bird dog, or any 
other kind of a dog for that matter, is 
very much more of an art than a science. 
Let anyone tell you what they will, the 
fact remains that the first fundamental re- 





POINTING A SINGLE 


Points on singles are somewhat different from points on coveys. The scent of singles comes with less warning. 
This Irish setter shows fine location and nice, high tail 


formance. Each time I kept my hand on 
his back for a shorter period, but I made 
him stay down longer. I did this by keep- 
ing my raised forefinger in front of him, 
making him look at me right in the eye 
and repeating the word “Whoa” when he 
flinched as if getting ready to leave. 
Pretty soon a white dog belonging to a 
neighbor came into the yard, and my 
little pupil was certainly keen for a romp 
with him. I thought this would be an 
especially apt time to administer discipline, 
so I made the little fellow lie down again. 
He tried pretty hard to twist his head 
and look at the white dog, but I made him 
look right at me, and even I, myself, was 
surprised at how well the naturally mis- 
chievous little rascal remained quiet 
against the strong temptation to play. 
But he did it, and my hand wasn’t on his 
back at all—only that raised forefinger 
represented a warning to him that dis- 
cipline would be enforced if he disobeyed. 


IS master seemed to think there was 
something very mysterious about all 
this—that I must have some uncanny pow- 
er that other humans do not possess. Not 
that at all. I don’t know how to describe 
it better than to call it the difference be- 
tween nagging and actually saying some- 
thing. A nagging master never accom- 
plishes much. Nagging but leads to con- 
fusion. And confusion destroys even the 
chance to understand a command. I always 
try to address a dog with the sort of quiet 
confidence which the dog just naturally in- 
terprets as the voice of authority. There 
isn't any question in my mind but that a 
dog is going to obey me—and there isn’t 
very much question in the dog’s mind, 
either. That’s all there is to it. 
My friend asked me what I thought he 
ought to do. I told him that I would sim- 
ply spend a little time making the dog do 
such things as lie down when commanded, 
stay there until ordered up, come when 
called, and any such things as that, which 
in bird dogs we might list under the head- 
ing of yard breaking. If you teach a dog 
to mind in one thing, he will mind another 
command. If he has never been taught 
to mind any command, it’s futile to expect 
him to heed a lot of aimless pleading. 


quirement is that you must know your dog 
and he must know you. Until you have 
established the proper relationship of mu- 
tual affection and mutual confidence, you 
are not ready to begin any sort of dis- 
cipline, and you need not look for worth- 
while results if you do. 

First get acquainted with your dog. 
This is necessary above all else. Do that, 
and then in the-course of developing him, 
certain actions by you will naturally sug- 
gest themselves—as naturally as the fall- 
ing of autumn leaves—and you won't have 
to bother yourself with so much technical 
and semi-scientific stuff. 

When I was a kid I had a big Gordon 
setter, and that dog did anything I wanted 
him to do. He would point quail, swim, 
ride in a canoe, pull me in a little wagon, 
kill cats or fight anything. I have no 
recollection of any set process of training, 
but we were always together—forever and 
inevitably together—and there grew up 
between us an understanding which was 
mutual and which led to accomplishment 
as easily and as naturally as drinking 
milk. People don’t study their dogs 
enough. They are not all alike. Dogs are 
as individual as humans. They differ both 
in inclinations and in aptitude. So study 
your dog. Don’t fly off the handle and ad- 
minister ill-advised punishment—which 
only leads to greater confusion of the 
dog and the lesser likelihood of his hav- 
ing even a chance to understand what you 
want. A confused dog can never learn any- 
thing. A confused dog is in no shape to 
obey your command. If you are the cause 
his confusion it is silly to blame the 

log. 

The art of training requires thinking. 
An old handler once said: “No man can 
train a dog who doesn’t know more than 
the dog.” i won't put it quite that way— 
but I will say that every handler has got 
to use his head. Our heads were given us 
to think with, and thinking is a lot better 
than whipping. 

Another mistake often made is that we 
don’t give the dog enough credit for 
thinking. He may be thinking along the 
wrong lines, but you may be sure he’s 
thinking about something. It’s up to the 
supposedly superior intelligence of the 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ 


ae 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information simply told and beautifully 
und in cloth. 


The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Firetp anno Srrram. His other book on training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,”’ has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. Several editions. This new book 
is better still! 


Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 


Horace Lytle spends more time actually in the field 
training dogs than any amateur in America. That's 
one reason why he has been able to accomplish such 
amazing results in handling dogs. No AutTuority 
on Docs Is More Wwe.y Reap. 


Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 
Senpv Two Dottars for a copy at once... and 
if you don’t agree it is the greatest gun dog book 
you've ever seen or read, return the book and we 
will refund your money in full. Don’r Warr... 
Tue Season Is Here! . . . Do Ir Now. 


Only $2.00 Postpaid 


Field Sports Publishing Co. 


333 W. First St., Dayton, Ohio 








IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by that great winning stud dog 


SMADA IRISH REX 
Hochwalt in Amer. Field says, ““The logical dog 
to take the place of his sire.’’ who produced the 
greatest field trial winning Irish in the country. 
Ship me that good bitch. Fee $25 
Dr. R. J. Smith, R.F.D. 2 Mt. Gilead, 0. 











WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent‘on approval. 
At stud: Roweliffe War Dance, Fee $40. 
ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 

Poughkeepsie New York 











HAVE SEVERAL THOROUGHLY 
TRAINED POINTERS 
AND SETTERS 
Also young dogs and puppies. Let us know 
your wants. Dogs boarded and trained. 
CONNON KENNELS 
Loantaha Way Madison, New Jersey 














OAK GROVE KENNELS 


Ina, Illinois 


Offers for sale, thoroughly trained pointers and 
setters, also young dogs and puppies. High class 
Coon, skunk oan opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 
and coyote hounds, crackerjack rabbit hounds. 
Choice youngsters nicely started. All dogs ship- 
ped for trial. Descriptive Price List, ten cents. 
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For Dogs 
and Foxes 





human being to set the dog straight in 
his thinking. If you can figure out what 
the dog is thinking, you will get at the ; 
why and the wherefore of failure to ar- | + 
rive at accomplishment; and when you f 
have done that, nine-tenths of the battle 
is won, a 

I would hate to admit how many Sleep- 
less nights I have spent simply trying to 

7 , figure out what could possibly be in a 

* le, Pe dog’s mind that would cause him to do WORM 

YELLOW LABRADORS certain things and fail to do others. I CAPSULES 





have had as many interesting problems to 


RETRIEVERS solve along such lines as I have ever had 


Puppies for sale, from trained and register- |] to solve either in school or in business. I 
ed stock, one La Fn English field || haven't always properly solved them, but : Kill 
‘ ‘ I have known that I shouldn’t blame the 
H. B. CONOVER, 6 Scou Se, Chicago II doe for that. I will repeat what I have HOOKWORMS 








often said—something an old handler once 
told me—that you may rest assured a 

’ : “all P 
AMERICA S BEST dog’s natural desire is to do right rather 
than wrong. Dogs may be mischievous at 
POINTERS & SETTERS times—but so are children and so are men. 
Mr. Eugene M. America’s most beautiful, highest But no dog except an outlaw deliberately 
bred, and greatest producing Setter living. Sire of does wrong with that intent. You may 


} Field Trial Winners that have won 130 times. A . Ps 
Breed your good bitch to him or buy one of his depend upon it that it is simply a case of 


and 
LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS 


Dog owners, silver fox 
ranchers and veterinarians 


gets. They will not disappoint you, booklet free. ¢ ° , 
At stud Muscogee Frank greatest producing pointer misunderstanding, and to set a dog Ss un- from practically every sec- 
living. 5 times Field Trial Winner. Bench winner. derstanding straight is the job given us 


tion of the country write 
enthusiastically about the 
results obtained from the 


Sire of 40 Field Trial Winners, and hundreds of the = 
best gun dogs; breeding that has made the Pointer. who handle them. 


Hie is the closest line bred dog living to the Famous 
Fishel Frank. 


HAVE often wondered at people who 





“PUPS! PUPS! PUPS!” have written me gun dog questions in- use of Nema Worm Cap- 
out oi Find Trial producing bitches thet will make zum, eld wee | | VOlving cases of taking strange dogs from sules, Dogs and foxes are 
a on approval with all papers for registration, from $35.00 t0 | | Strange crates and expecting them to per-| | worm more easily infested with 
w Ne "2 =Poine aT Setters. either sex from 1 to 4 vears old. form adequately in the field. The likeli- Bulletins worms than many other 
pool fever. thoroughly broken ty profesional tine Price | | hood of any dog doing his work well under | | —instructive animals. Nema Capsules 
fre "No #10090 to 4800-6 ‘x6 vents old sired by Muscogee Frankdam || Such circumstances is so unthinkable that —helpful 


are the safe, sure treat- 
ment,—easy to give and 
are low in cost, 





- mad en Wad dog. Statineh wendy backs at sgh and further comment seems unnecessary. You| | Keepyourani- 
wr ieautifl setter bitch by Speed Ben Ghost now bred to || Shouldn’t expect any dog to perform prop-| | 44 bealthy. 
m.. Bs nea M. Absolutely does it all $1 50.00. 


ou, want, Setters of Pointers Growse, woodeock. pheasant, || €Tly for you until he knows you and you WRITE 
and gual pat PS phere me your wants. andlet 11 know him—until he loves you and you a bulletin 


























a love him. ae At Drug Stores 
W. E. GARLAND A friend was telling me recently about NemaWorm Capsules 
Crystal SEriNwS, ceders of thoroughbred Pointe it sare || his setter dog. A professional handler had in different sizes for 
trained him and my a got him home varying ages and 
for the hunting season. He took him out 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS next day and the dog didn’t perform very waighes. 
meg 4PUPPIES AND | well. My friend was discouraged and he Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-39-K 


YOUNG DOGS |} telephoned the handler, who oe a 
caapleott relatively short distance away. The han- E, 

fond Ranch raised and | dler suggested that he bring the dog up PARK DAVIS &CO. 

from Working Strains. / there next day. My friend complied and| Detroit, Michigan : Walkerville, Ontario 

TRAINED the dog jumped from the car enthusiastic- 

DOGS ally to greet the man who trained him. 

. They went to the fields and the dog han- 

Now (on hand @ num- | dled perfectly. He was soon on point, and 

dogs that were worked | as he stood there in the majesty of his 


last season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 2 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty | pose, the handler turned to my friend and 












A solid, nourish- 
ing, bone-shaped 
dog food. Milk- 














of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your] said: “Wha eems to be the matter with 

trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to him?” M ay pe : - Rene inane yee 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. ums y trien was stumpe or an do %s di ection 
NOTE— a The Irioh Water Spank iel » - Racoest and styeneest of the evens answer. 4 thi 

»reed. Gi er im a fast an owerful swimmer ar Di : | 

pn eethen Wik de na ged around work an any cther epanial, Those who have their dogs trained by a g' an is coat 
and where the going is hard will doit BETT 


glossy. Feeding 


folder on request. 
FREE 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. professional would do mighty well (ex- 
cept in cases where distance makes it im- 











possible) to spend at least a couple of days 
—DOG TRAINER— with the dog while under the tutelage of TRIAL PACKAGE OF 
Pointers, Setters, Spaniels and Retrievers the trainer and thus get familiar with the 


carefully ae wd close w ork in ——- dog’s performance and the procedure under 
Two E. Setter female puppies, 2 months olc . - . 
eligible to Reg. $25 each. Three trained which he has been handled. This plan, if 























Female Setters for sale. followed, may save many a heartache in 
Ship to E. N. Atherton the field during the precious days of our 
P. O. Intervale New Gloucester, Me. present short hunting seasons. 
= If every man who handles a bird dog 
Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud | today could turn back the flight of time LIONEL Bonp 


Champion Palmerston Connemara Grand and become a boy again, there wouldn’t 
A broken field dog. Winner of 175 first prizes and be the need for so many gun dog questions SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 























Pat - - 
Kelly.” Fee $50. Champion Peiméston Red Mike. Fee | and answers. The average dog will do|] |. , ag ag mag oe. 
. Palmerston Jerry. Fee $50. anything for the average boy. The boy Scontent taieaite ag ~ ge pe page 
FOR S k how he accomplished it— y oye ‘ 
— at og ee may not know how Pp a few Spaniels to train for coming season or 
aan D. DcRONDE they may just sort of grow together into|]| Field Trials, Also a few really good Setters, 
48 East 89th Street. New York, N. Y. a common understanding. The dog just|| Pointers and Retrievers. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York naturally knows what his little master 
wants, and he always wants to do what A Sportsman’s Crack Retriever 
REGISTERED LI EWELLEN he knows is wanted. It’s as simple as the for Sal 
aah tne aiath teem, enbeiute fact that two plus two make four—that is, iii Sista Rc 
Quail dog. very stanch, backs promptly, steady to || it’s simple for a boy. We men often seem/|| Sixty’ pounds. stremg as an Ox, great companion, 
wing and shot, nice retriever, $100. Also cracker- to have a way of making it hard for our- loves hunting, wonderful retriever under all con- 
jack pair Quail dogs, 3 years old, pointer and 1 ditions especially icy water. Owner moved to New 
setter, $100 each. All guaranteed. se Perh h b ki = a for selling. Sport now in Minnesota. 
erhaps we men who are busy making argein. 
Box 15 — ona Miss, .||@ living can’t spend as much time with our || Jo6 rinn s. ” SMITH Oona NY. 
dogs as a boy can spend, but the point is : 
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THIS IS THE WAY 
(3 TO KEEP 
YOUR DOG 
IN TRIM 


7 PEED him SPRATT’S 
DOG FOODS regu- 
larly! They’re crisp 
and crunchy. Made ex- 
pressly for the canine constitution. They 
contain wholesome meat and wheat. 
SPRATT’S FOODS are recommended 
by veterinarians and breeders every- 
where. FIREES Send for brand new 
54 page dog book and samples. Write 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, New- 
ark, N. J.—San Francisco, Cal. 


— i o> oe i 


DOG BISCUITS 


. 




















IRISH SETTERS 
of Aristocratic Breeding 
Dual type—carrying Morty Oge—Law 
and Clanderrick blood for sale. Half Price 
Write to 


DR. E. B. MILLER Elkton, Virginia 








FOR SALE 


Good lot of gun dogs on rabbits nicely 
bred, well broken and partly broken, some 
with papers. Kennel open for inspection. 
Write address plainly with stamp for reply. 


W. J. SHATZER BLUE HILL KENNEL 
Waynesboro, Pa. 











ENGLISH SETTERS 


Liewellin-Lavarac Strain, six generation pedigree. 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions, Prince Rod- 
ney, Mallwyd, Roy of Edendale, MacAllister, Mohawk, 
Eugene’s Ghost. 29 youngsters born January, March 
and June. A litter of 9 by Champion Albert's Mac- 
Allister 2nd. Blue and Orange belton markings. 
These matings are producing Bench Show Winners 
with exceptional Field class. Perfection in develop- 
ment and condition. Only the best and guaranteed 
right. $40. and $60. each. 
E. B. Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(5 miles North of Washington) 





Third annual Field Trial of 
New Jersey Fish é& Game Assn. 
formerly Bergen County Sportsmen’s Fish & 
Game Assn., Branch No. 9, to be held Oct. 11, 
1930, at Wyckoff, N. J. for Bird, Coon, Fox 
and Rabbit dogs. Coon $100.00 purse, cash 
and special prizes, liberated birds. 
|. Harris, 64 Hamilton Street, Paterson, N. J. 





FOR SALE 


Highest class broken and partly broken grouse and 
woodeock English setters. Blue Belton, registered. 
Worlds of bird sense and brains. Bench show type, 
hearty and healthy; private bred stock, the kind 
we all wish to own. Priced to sell. Quality to be 
considered first. Dogs that please the man who 
carries the gun in the fields. 


RYMAN’S GUN DOG KENNELS 
Shohola Falls Pennsylvania 








Training Bird Dogs 


In the land of a million quail. Grounds unlimited. 
Yards and kennels new and as good as I can build. 
It takes Birds to finish a Bird dog. We have the birds 
and if your dog is here he will have daily opportu- 
nities to work on them. Yard Work and Force retriev- 
ing @ specialty. Boarders wanted. 


PAUL OTTO, Lonoke, Arkansas 





BROKEN BIRD DOGS 


Setters and pointers, $65 and $85 each. 
Trained where birds are plentiful, and the 
kind to get the limit over. Sent 3 days’ trial 
Cc. 0. D. You pay charges. 


GUY W. MOORE 
Rt. 5, Box 185 Memphis, Tenn. 














that we don’t spend enough. We should at 
least spend as much time as we can, and 
if we aren’t willing to spend that much 
time, we shouldn’t expect from the dog 
the type of performance that he can know 
how to give, or feel the inspiration to 
want to give, only provided the time has 
been spent with him to bring this about. 

I am dead set against a too mechanical 
process of dog training. A dog that simply 
performs mechanically isn’t going to have 
much chance to use his own head and show 
any initiative in his work, and I never ex- 
pect much service from a dog that doesn’t 
know me well enough to have confidence 
in me and to understand that I want him 
to use his head. The only kind of a 
mechanical device I want with me in the 
field is a gun. I don’t want my dog to per- 
form like a machine. My dog is my part- 
ner, and I want him to be just that in 
every sense of the word. Gun dogs whose 
talents unfold themselves in the natural 
course of events without destroying their 
natural qualities for the hunt are the kind 
of gun dogs whose performances rise to 
supreme heights. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE YOUNG SETTER 


Quves.—I have a big English setter pup. He 
was 12 months old when I got him, is now 16 
months, very weil bred by Blanquita M. out of 
Pokodot Spot, and is a big stylish fellow. 

I am finding it impossible to make him come to 
me when he is in the field. Not that he is afraid 
of me, but he just won’t pay any attention to me 
when I call him. I can put a long cord on him 
and he will mind perfectly, but take that off and 
away he goes. He will run and hunt, then swing 
back to me for a pat on the head, and away he 
goes again. He also likes to chase killdeers but 
I don’t worry about that, as I am sure he will 
get over it. But now I will tell you my real grief: 
I have to keep him on a chain all the time in the 
back yard with 30 feet of run wire and an 8-foot 
chain, but he will not be satisfied and yelps and 
yips from daybreak and at spells all day. I have 
tried everything I know. First I scolded him. 
Then I started to get up when he would start at 
about 4 A. M. and go out and switch him with a 
little switch around the legs and say: “‘Shut up 
and get in there” (meaning his kennel) and he 
would go in. Then when I would just nicely get 
to bed, he would start again. 

He has kept this up until one of the neighbors 
has complained, so I had to take him out in the 
country. I want him back so I can work on him 
and get ready for fall shooting. He had plenty of 
fresh water all the time. I can think of nothing 
more I can do to calm him and make him be 
quiet. Please give me any suggestions you can. 
I can’t let him loose as he will run around the 
whole neighborhood. 

J. G. MveE ier. 


Ans.—Your young English setter is well bred. 
I am familiar with both sides of his pedigree. It 
isn’t surprising that he likes to chase small birds 
at his present age. He will undoubtedly get over 
this if worked on real game when scenting con- 
ditions become better after the first killing frost. 

In connection with handling him in the field, 
there are two possibilities. One is that you may 
be trying to hack him too much; and the other is 
that you should give him a course in yard train- 
ing and get him more under control before you 
take him to the field for work this fall. 

The fact that the dog when kennelled is in- 
clined to bark and yelp is something that presents 
a real difficulty. An owner is indeed fortunate 
when he possesses a dog that is not so inclined, 
especially when young. The first process is to 
punish him for it. The most important thing in 
this connection, however, is that the dog must 
absolutely understand what he is being punished 
for. He must be caught in the very act of making 
the noise. Otherwise, withhold the punishment. 
Never punish any dog for anything unless you 
are positive beyond any question of a doubt that 
he knows why he is being punished. There are 
two reasons for this: One is that you are playing 
square with him, and the other is that it won’t 
do any good, anyhow, to punish him unless he 
knows the why thereof. 

The next alternative would be to get a light 
muzzle, but one which fits sufficiently snug so 
that he cannot open his mouth wide enough to 
bark successfully. Dogs have thus been cured. 

One of the principal reasons young dogs bark 
is that they get lonesome, just as people do. It 
would be a good thing if you might have a com- 
panion for your dog. Most fellows can use two 
dogs hunting, anyhow, and it might be that by 
having another one to keep your present pup 
company, you would be able to get away from the 
difficulty of noise at night. [Ep.] 


(END OF KENNEL DEPT.) 











THE rms 1 
Bird Dog’s Palace 
dey 4 of the most highly praised possessions of 


American Sportsman's equipment. Clamps 
ly on the running-board of anycar and is 


justable so that it does not touch the body. 
size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 


@ pointers or setters, as well as 


$12.50 for the 1 
size, suitable for 
other breeds. 

Also a deluxe rear end mode! 
gore, with bumper att t 
00, or may be 
shipment. Manuf: 


l, accommodating two 


hy: 





r rac 
used on any trunk rack. Immediate 
‘actured by 


be 
will find t)e Good Ones come 
from 


Harry D. Welsh 
ayport, 
Clarion County, Pa. 


LOOK-LOOK-SPORTSMAN 


You who are looking for high-class rabbit hounds, and 
no trash, I offer you for sale some of the best. These 
dogs are medium size, extra good lookers, with good 
head and ears, no blemishes, or disease. Open trailers, 
good routers, sturdy drivers, hole barkers. All day 
hunters, neither man or gun shy. Age 1 to 4 years. I 
give 10 days’ trial. Male $25.00—Female $20.00. Pair 
$40.00. Ship C.0.D. 


1. W. WILSON, Murray, Ky. 











THEGIRALDA BEAGLES 


Mrs. Hartley Dodge has some young and older Beagles 
for sale. But these cannot be disposed of by corre- 
spondence, for the reason, the management is inun- 
dated with letter requests asking for full particulars, 
prices, ete. 

The interested persons are invited to visit Giralda Farms, Madison. 
N. J, and make their own selections. 4 Beagles—all full-pedi- 
greed litter hounds will average, in price, from 35 to 50 dollars each. 


GIRALDA FARMS, Madison, New Jersey 











BIG D 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 
BEAR DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 





AIREDALES 


Airedales are noted for their intelligence, loyalty and 
dependability. They have no equals as combination 
watch-dogs, companions, hunters, retrievers. Our 
Airedales represent the world’s greatest and best 
bloodlines. We specialize in highly trained dogs and 
choice pedigreed puppies. Also coonhounds, beagles, 
harriers, spaniels and fox-terriers. Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


LARUE KENNELS, Larue, Ohio 








/ ARKANSAS COONHOUNDS \ 


Hunted and trained in the Ozarks Mountains of Arkansas 
Extra High Class Coonhounds $75 and $100—No. 1 
Cooners $75—Extra High-Class Combination Tree 
Hounds $50—No. 1 Tree Hounds $40—Average Tree 
Hounds $30—Mixed Breed Hounds, Fur getters $40— 
Tree Hounds nicely started $20—Old Tree Hounds good 
for two seasons $35—Hounds Pups started to trail 
$10—Champion Rabbit Hounds, real Routers, $20— 
High class Fox Hounds $50 and $75—No. 1 Fox 
Hounds $40—High Class Deer Hounds $50. Early 

orders get Choice Hounds. T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, 
\\Arkansas. All Hounds Shipped on 10-day Trial. / 








GUARDIAN AIREDALES 


Buy the right type of Airedale. My dogs are a 
blend of old English stock and a famous west- 
ern strain. They are in a class by themselves. 
Sweet tempered, intelligent, game, hardy. 
Prices moderate. Address 
BRANDRETH LAKE KENNELS 
P. Brandreth, Owner and Manager 

Brandreth New York 
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Edited by Horace MitTcHELL 


FEEDING GAME BIRDS 
IN THE FALL 


HERE lies behind us the breeding 
season of 1930. The hens have 
stopped laying by now, the mis- 
takes we have made have been 
carefully noted, and ahead lies the fall-and 
winter work of getting the choicest stock 
into condition for a better season next 
year. Game breeders must look ahead just 
as do manufacturers. The former, however, 
are not concerned with creating a demand 
so much as they are with the economical 
and efficient production of better birds. 

When game birds are fed rations that 
are needlessly expensive and when the 
keeper consumes too 
much time in caring for 
them, then profits dimin- 
ish. Are you making the 
most from your birds? 
If you are not, I think it 
is safe to assume that it 
is your own fault. There 
isn’t any variety of diffi- 
culty that cannot be 
overcome if you really 
want to surmount it. 
Several good agencies 
for information are 
available. Experts stand 
ready to help you if you 
care enough about the 
work to make use of 
their services. 

Some ring-neck hens 
will lay through the 
summer and stop only 
when cold weather 
comes. Nothing is gained 
by allowing them to do 
this. It needlessly runs 
down their constitutions and prevents 
them from moulting early enough to have 
completely new feathers by the time cold 
weather arrives. In other words, it saps 
their strength and hinders them from 
growing heavy enough plumage to with- 
stand the winter. I stop my pheasants’ 
egg production about the middle of July. 
This is done by suddenly changing the 
daily, crumbly-wet, dry-mash mixture to 
poultry “growing feed” mixed to the same 
consistency. It seems to me that the latter 
is better than the laying mash at this time 
and that it is also to be preferred to a dis- 
continuance of the mash in July and the 
feeding of wheat and oats twice a day. 
The growing feed arrests the stimulation 
of the ovaries caused by the laying mash 
and gives the birds the feed they require 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
ossible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
and which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
. ecies and methods to use. The only 

arge for this service will be his expenses, 











for growing their new plumage. In addi- 
tion to the change in the feed mixture, 
the birds should be taken from their breed- 
ing pens and put in larger enclosures that 
have not been occupied since spring. These 
have been spaded and sowed to some 
variety of heavy-growing green crop that 
will not winter kill. 

At this season the cocks have lost most 


4} q a 
Photo Ronald W. Dohse 
A ring-neck poses for you in all of his Oriental majesty 





of their pugnacity and are placed with 
the hens in the large enclosures. This 
would be a dangerous thing to do earlier 
in the season and, even now, for the first 
few days, we are compelled to watch for 
fighting and to take out the attackers. 

This collection of the birds in one or 
two large pens means that they may be 
fed more quickly. Water fountains and 
feed dishes are set near the door so that 
one may step inside and fill them without 
waste motion. There is no need for any- 
one to uselessly waste time around the 
pheasant pens. Of course, if the birds are 
kept as pets, the owner will take much 
pleasure in being with them and observing 
them but in the truly commercial estab- 
lishment, there is no time for this. 

The bunching of the ring-necks is harm- 


ful if carelessly done. Records of egg lay- 
ing in the varous pens should have been 
kept. You know then how each pen ran 
for fertility and hatchability of eggs and 
how many chicks from each mating lived 
during the first week and were brought to 
maturity. Yet how much use will this data 
be toward better birds in 1931 unless you 
band the pheasants as they come from the 
breeding enclosures? Poultry stores sell 
numbered bands that can be fastened to a 
leg of each bird and that number recorded 
with the number of the pen in which the 
bird remained during the spring and sum- 
mer. Those birds which have not been a 
credit to the farm’s high ideals should be 
disposed of in such a way that they will 
not continue to harm 
one’s reputation. 

Never sell a poor bird 
or one that, while of 
good appearance, has not 
properly produced good 
eggs and good off- 
spring. Such stock, if in 
good health, should be 
sold to the markets. 
Liberating such a bird 
will harm the wild 
stock; selling such a 
bird for breeding pur- 
poses will reflect badly 
upon your establishment. 


NCE each week or 

ten days, 25 per 

cent of the bulk of the 
crumbly mash _ should 
consist of commercial 
poultry beef-scrap. The 
specially prepared scrap 
sold for game birds may 
be used instead of the 
cheaper and more easily obtained poultry 
product. That is a matter of choice. I have 
used both and firmly believe that one is 
about as good as the other. The special 
meat costs considerably more and is not 
recommended for those breeders who wish 
to operate at the lowest possible expense. 
Wheat and oats comprise the evening 
meal—mixed in proportion of one part of 
wheat to three parts of oats. Some breed- 
ers report a disinclination of their birds 
to eat the oats. In such cases, decrease the 
quantity of the mixture fed until the oats 
is eaten. Never feed the birds if there is 
any food still lying about the enclosure. 
Force them to consume first what was 
given them before adding fresh feed. But 
be sure that the scorned kernels are full 
ones and not shells of husks or chaff. 
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My reason for advocating wheat and 
oats in these proportions is that the birds | 
can live and thrive on this feed and the | 
cost of it is not excessive. Almost any 
other combination of grains, or even one | 
grain alone, is perfectly all right if it con- 
tains plenty of the right sort of nourish- 
ment. Corn is too fattening and so is an 
excess of sunflower seed. A friend of this 
Department in Alabama writes that he 
feeds peanuts to his pheasants and that 
they eat them ravenously. That method 
is acceptable if some other feed is given 
occasionally in place of the peanuts. Too 
much of any single feed over a long period 
is bad and peanuts are decidedly fattening. 

In the issue of The Du Pont Magazine 
for July, 1930, I find a most interesting 
article by J. H. Otterson on the Du Pont 
Game Farm at Carney’s Point, New Jer- 
sey. Those who have followed our De- 
partment during the past fifteen months 
will be pleased to know that on this farm | 
“feeding formulas have been changed to | 
some extent this season, in order to eli- | 
minate as much as possible the use of 
cooked or scalded foods. Pheasants in the 
wild state have no access to cooked foods 
and yet they seem to thrive.” Mr. Otterson 
says, “Research in game management may 
require years in order to determine all 
the facts bearing on the problem, but this 
work is now under way.” 

No one knows all that should be known 
about the birds that give us so much plea- 
sure out-of-doors, but you and I are work- 
ing with the problems and together we 
can very likely accomplish results that 
will mean better shooting as we tramp 
the fields next year. 


WHY GAME FARMS FAIL 


A important cause of failure in game- 
arms is inexperienced workmen. 
Several cases that have been brought to 
our attention have had this reason as the 
root of their trouble. A wealthy man will 
equip a place for game breeding and hire 
a keeper. The owner knows nothing about 
the methods of game production. The 
keeper is the key to the situation and more 
often than not his entire experience has 
been with domestic poultry and general 
farming. With luck and a truly conscien- 
tious man the venture may eventually suc- 
ceed, but more often the stock will be sold 
out at a loss within a few years. 

In reference to the labor problem on 
the game farm it is interesting to note 
what Hagenbeck’s representative says 
about the available American help on a 
game or animal farm. He has told me 
that is is very difficult for him to find a 
man on this side of the Atlantic who can 
be depended upon to care for the stock 
as it should be. His many trials have dis- 
couraged him and he relies on young men 
trained in Germany to do the most im- 
portant work. He has found that a great 
many American keepers will not put their 
whole heart into the work, stay with the 
stock twenty-four hours at a stretch if 
need be, nor use their heads sufficiently to 
= exactly the right thing at the right 
ime. 

The majority of the letters we receive 

from owners of game preserves who are 
looking for a game-keeper specify that an 
Englishman or Scotchman born and 
trained in the old country is much pre- 
ferred to an American. 
.. Such a condition is to be deplored but 
it exists. nonetheless. It is up to our 
American young men to remedy it. There 
is a big demand for trained gamekeepers. 
The future of the industry is brilliant. 
Who will profit by its opportunities? 

In a forthcoming issue we will discuss 
other causes for the failure of game-farms. 














Taken on my place 


I raise 
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—ornamental and decoy purposes. 


Wild Canada geese, brant, wild black mal- 
lard, wild gray mallard, black East Indian 
ducks, black English call ducks, gray Eng- 


lish call ducks and other varieties. 


I breed wild water fowl for scientific propagating 


My specialty is live decoys 


and sell natural foods that will attract | 


ducks, fish, muskrat and all kinds of wild game 


THOS, J. REED 


Write for information and prices 


Chincoteague, Va. 


Wonderful hunting and fishing club locations for sale 





2,000 Ringneck Pheasants 
FOR SALE 


1930 hatch. Delivery in 


October or earlier. 


Address 


Game Keeper 


LA BRANCHE ESTATE 
Hillsdale, N. Y. 











Ringnecks of 
October and November 


supply. 








We are 


NOW OFFERING 


Ringnecks and Mon- 
golian Pheasants (Sept.-Oct. 
penning or turning into covers. 
hatched, to suit purchasers, at very reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SCARBORO GAME FARM, Scarboro Beach, Me. 


1000 young English 


and preserves. 


MONTCALM 

delivery) for 
All 1930 GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3 


Box N 
Phoenixville, Pa. 














co 


MONTCALM 
GAME FARM 


Breeders of 
Superb Ring Necked Pheasants of 
The Montcalm Strain 


We are now booking orders for young 
both sexes for September, 


delivery. The 


Montcalm strain of birds is especially 
vigorous and hardy. They withstand rigor- 
ous winter and will stay within reasonable 
bounds if provided with a regular food 


Montcalm pheasants are compact, strong 
and swift in flight and of brilliant plu- 
mage. They are ideal for stocking estates 
Prices reasonable. 
delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. 


Safe 























WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 


Box 331-A 





Oshkosh, Wis, 


NATURAL FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WILD DUCKS 


You can have a thousand wild ducks on your waters to every hundred that come there now 
by providing plenty of their favorite foods. Many kinds for all water conditions, including 


Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Sago Pondweed Seeds 
which are guaranteed to grow and produce satisfactory results can be planted 
NOW. Large healthy seeds of a high germination at a lower price. Liberal 
discount on early orders. Write describing waters and conditions and receive 
free expert planting advice, literature and prices. 











MONGOLIAN and ENGLISH 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
Pure Bred, and reared under ideal 


conditions assuring perfect birds 
early in the fall. Write for prices. 


PEACE VALLEY FARMS 
CHALFONT, PENNA. 


sicolor—Mongolian cross, 
neck cross. Reduction in 
orders. 


R.F.D. 935, 1st Ave. 


Pheasants 


In large or small orders. Versicolor, Melan- 
otus, Reeves, Silver, Golden, Amherst, Mon- 
golian and Ringneck Pheasants. 


JOS. FLORES 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Also Ver- 
Mongolian Ring- 
price on large 











PHEASANTS 


Now booking orders for Pheasants for 
Fall delivery from healthy, unrelated stock. 


Fair prices. Write 


Pine Pheasant and Poultry Farm 
Eckert, Prop. 


John 
East Moriches, L. I. 


MACKENSEN 


Offering all kinds 


New York 


GAME FARM 


of pheasant 
eggs, ornamental land and water- 
fowl, wild animals, etc. 


William J. Mackensen, Yardley, Penna. 











“GAME FARMING” 
By Horace Mitchell 


A text-book telling how to raise: 
Wild Ducks & 
Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and econom- 
ical methods 
Completely illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 


Quail, 


Pheasants, 


Send orders to: 


Haley Publishing 
Dept. A. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


and shooting preserves. 


Pheasants—Mallard Ducks—Wild Turkeys 


Hardy Northern Grown 

Early hatched 1930 Ringnecks, Blacknecks and Mon- 
golian Pheasants from imported stock for breeders 
Early hatched 1930 W 

Mallard Ducks for breeders or decoys. Early hatched 
Genuine Wild Turkeys for State or Private liberation. 
All hatehed on our 8000 acre Game Farm and Shoot- 
ing Preserve. Get our quotation before purchase. 


GROUSEHAVEN FARMS 


Lupton, Mich. 











2000-3000 12 weeks old pheasants for 
Sept. and Oct. delivery 


Per 1000-$3500. 


Each-$4. Per 100-$375. 
F.0.B. Pittstown, New Jersey 
Company Live Arrival Guaranteed 
P. O. Box 341 








DERBY GAME FARM, Box 4 
Pittstown, New Jersey 
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ore Ducks Come 


Where they find food and 
shelter. Th will go hun- 
dreds of miles to get their 
favorite food. 


Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice 


is two or three times as large as the 
ordinary kind. Requires less seed; produces 
more feed. Ready for fall planting (nature's 
sowing season). Germination assured by special 
damp storage process. 34 years successful ex- 
perience in planting feeding grounds for wild 
game and fish. Also Wild Celery, Muskgrass, 
ete. New booklet just off the press—helpful 
Planting advice free. Write 





LL’s 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


360D Blk 















SHROPSHIRE GAME FARM 


Stockton, New Jersey 


are now booking orders for strong 
healthy pheasant Poults at $3 each. 
All birds are from imported birds 
and eggs and are reared on this game 
farm. All orders delivered free under 
70 miles. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Inspection invited at any time. 








WILD GRAY MALLARDS 
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PLANTING WILD DUCK FOODS 


HEN you are taking an automobile 

trip and are carrying no food along 
with you, would you stop very long where 
there was nothing to eat? When you found 
a good place with excellent and reason- 
ably priced food, wouldn’t you want to 
stay there as long as possible? Sure you 
would! 

It is just the same with the wild ducks 
and geese. They must eat en route and 
they will stay for a time where the food is 
good and where there is plenty of it, and 





A breeding flock of gray mallards 


where they may procure it with a min- 
imum of danger. 

A good deal of this work of planting 
food for the waterfowl has been done, but 
there is room for vastly more of it. Very 
likely it has not been possible to com- 
pletely plant at once all available bodies 


FREEMAN LLOYD 





SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. 

Sound, h i ip-pedigreed, and 
ranch raised 30 miles north of “ee town of Islay, 
Alberta. May be seen on game. Dogs guaranteed as 
described. Better air-mail letters frum long distances. 
Also a thoroughly broken young Pointer dog, of the 
Doughboy strain, but without papers. 


S. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Islay, Alberta, Canada. 

















NEW! aN Bird Dog Training Collar 
“TRAINO’® A Word to the Wise 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog . expert, writes : 
ng these collars last season I would not be without them for 
= is omouen ae I consider thew a most humane waining collar pos- 
—_ ene pS oe Daler qeree wae seceeaie ~ mn fon one 


The Best Police. and Bird-dog Training Collar’ ever ‘known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Matt Postpaip, $2.50. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 


NEW! 





“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most 
eminent critics and writers on canine matters. It 
contains reports of all the most important canine 
events, Shows and Field Trials all over the world. 

Correspondents in all the principal centers. 
Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. 
Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 








Best seller ever known! 





Date 


nek 


Hand reared stock, good strong Flyers, for 
early fall delivery at $2.25 each. Place your 
orders ahead to insure prompt delivery. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Other 
varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


of water with wapato, wild celery and 
wild rice. Perhaps previous efforts have 
met with failure. At any rate the sports- 
man ought to keep his eyes open now for 
suitable places to sow these bulbs and 
seeds. Inspect the places that were planted 
last spring, or a year ago. If they are not 
coming along well, more seed should be 
set out right away before the waters 
freeze. This is the natural seed-sowing sea- 
son for the plants. 

It is not always possible for the grow- 
ers of waterfowl food to fill all the orders 
received, so it is advisable for you to write 
them at once, secure sufficient seed and 
then follow their directions in sowing it. 

Perhaps you feel that you cannot do 
enough to be of any real help. That doesn’t 





Finest Black Mallard Callers 


$5.00 to $15.00 per pair 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for partic- 
ulars. 


Golden Hill Game Farms 
Fishing Creek, Md. 





Eighth Edition 
Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 





Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 
Wild Mallard $4.50-$5.00 pair. English Callers 1928- 


30-—$10.00-$8.00-$7.00 pair; Belgian Callers atte : thi ! j E ; 
315-00 eo Bink Mallard sho 00 pair. Duck Book matter. Do something ! A small planting (Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
25c, Goose Booklet 25c. Old trained Canada Geese, || Made now, done in the right way, will be 
Chin Geese, Wood Ducks, and other Ducks, Geese, , : : ? ‘ 
Pea-Fowls. Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival guar- a start and you can add a little to it each (Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 


anteed (100 Birds cheaper). 
BREMAN CO., Danville, tl. 





Decoys $2.50 each 
Purebred Grey English Calls. 


Farm raised and hand tamed. 


eral seasons. 
guaranteed. 
A. G. HARRIS, JR., Newbern, Tenn. 


250 satisfacto- 
rily shipped to 37 different states last season. 
Have furnished Reelfoot lake guides for sev- 
Safe delivery and satisfaction 








School of Game-Breeding 


Correspondence course. A complete 
source of information on the breeding 
of Pheasants, Quail, Wild Ducks, and 
Ornamental Fow! for profit. New and 
proven methods of cheaper and more 
efficient production set forth in detail. 
Game-Breeding is profitable 
than 


more 


poultry ranching. Knowledge 


you need. For full information write: 


HALEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. O, P.O. Box 341, Portsmouth, N.H. 














year. That is what counts! 


THE VALUE OF MUSEUMS 


NSPIRATION and real assistance 

comes to the game breeder from mu- 
seums of natural history. Most of our 
larger cities have such an institution where 
everyone is welcome to see the mounted 
specimens and receive instruction as to 
their native habitats and their habits. 
Game farmers can manage their birds 
much better and reap larger profits if they 
will make themselves acquainted with the 
science of ornithology. The rearing of 
pheasants, quail and wild ducks has some- 
thing in common with poultry ranching 
but outside of the few items of similarity, 
the game-preserve owner must look to the 
scientists of museums and zoological parks 
for information. 

The nearer enclosures and methods of 
management approximate those of the 
wild, the lower are the running costs and 
the better are the birds produced. This is 
especially true of newly imported birds 
which may be purchased so cheaply. Often 
times it is possible to procure from one 
or both of the sources mentioned, data 





Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfieid’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 


Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 


This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance. 


Tue Eastest, Quicxest anp Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive AND Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxtnc aNp TRraininGc APPLIANCES; also 
Stmpce Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Fiecp ann Stream Ty sil BOTH FOR 


Book (paper cover) ...........:cscssseeeeeee- $3. 00 


TWetel Wales0x.ecccsccecescecesese: $4.00 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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Field and Stream—October, 


that will mean saving such stock and ac- 
climatizing it more quickly and surely. 

Visit the museum. It will be well worth 
your while. You will find there specimens 
of birds you never may have seen before, 
species which can well be added to your 
stock. Here will be found extensive in- 
formation regarding them and when your 
own purchase is made, you will be ready 
to receive it properly. 

Game farmers find further aid from mu- 
seum staffs, should a bird die from an 
unknown cause. Frequently the trained 
dissectors can report on the trouble and 
they gladly cooperate for the increase in 
knowledge concerning natural history. 
Reciprocation may be made by presenting 
the institution with the bodies of birds 
that die on the place so that these may be 
mounted and added to the collection. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
GAME BREEDING FOR BOYS 


Game-BreepinG Epttor: 

Enclosed find a stamped and addressed en- 
velope for a reply to the following questions, 
namely: 

No. 1, In a nice grass-grown field 96 feet by 
18 feet, how many pheasants could be success- 
fully raised? 

No. 2. How old should pheasants be when a 
2-inch mesh-wire fence will confine them? 

No. 3. Can you tell me what the outlook is for 
selling pheasants by a boy who is raising them 
on a small scale and who has a New York State 
license ? 

Epwin Sanps, New York. 


Ays.— 1. On a lot of this size you could 
probably raise not over one brood of 15 young 
pheasants into first-class maturity and 2500 
square feet is generally best for such a number. 
With careful management, however, I think you 
could succeed with the 1728 square feet you have. 

2. About 3 months old. Good big birds of this 
age will be confined by the 2-inch mesh wire. 

3. Bully outlook. As I travel over the country 
inspecting parks and game farms and proposed 
game preserves, I am amazed at the vast demand 
for first-class live birds. And when that market 
is filled, if it ever is, this fellow can profitably 
raise game for the hotels and restaurants. Since 
the bulk of the game raised in captivity is liber- 
ated and shot, the demand keeps up every year. 

But this boy shouldn’t forget that with a high 
school and business college education he can run 
his game-breeding business much better. Per- 
haps he can earn his way through college by 
buying eggs, hatching and raising the birds in 
the summer vacation, and then selling them be- 
fore classes open again. 

The demand for good birds is still far ahead 
of the supply and will probably remain so for a 
good many years to come. 

Game-Breeptnc Epitor. 


SPECIES AND BREEDS 


Epitor, GAME-Breepinc Dept.: 

1. What is the result of crossing two different 
breeds of pheasants? 
_ 2. What do you think of incubators for hatch- 
ing pheasant eggs? 

3. What are the best breeds of pheasants for 
raising in this country? 

ALBERT Fievp, Texas. 


Ans.—1. So far as the game-breeding industry 
is concerned right now, there are no breeds of 
pheasants, This error in nomenclature is made 
yy many people and causes confusion among 
novice game breeders. A “‘breed’’ is a collection 
of birds of standardized color or type developed 
from one species, Domestic chickens all belong 
to the same species but there are a good many 
breeds of them: Wyandottes, Cochins, Leg- 
horns, etc. Pheasants belong to various species, 
families and genera. You can cross members of 
the same genus but you cannot cross two birds 
of different genera. Some cross-breeding of dif. 
ferent species of pheasants produces fertile 
young, others sterile young. Members of the 
three great divisions of the ring-necks can be 
crossed with each other and all degrees of blood 
obtained; so with goldens and Ambhersts. 

Scientific crossing produces, eventually, big- 
ger and stronger birds; hit-or-miss crossing be- 
gets mongrels that are generally worthless. 
Study a good book on pheasants and one on the 
breeding of domestic fowls if you wish to go 
deeper into this interesting subject. There is a 
great deal to it. 

._ 2. Incubators are fine for lessened costs and 
increased predection but they hatch a lower per- 
centage of fertile eggs than will a bantam. 

3. I presume that you mean ring-necks. They 
are all good; English, Chinese and Mongolian. 
Merely a matter of personal taste. 

Game-Breepinc Epiror. 
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ey Deemer «\WVire Nettin 


g at Wholesale 

A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for an 
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San Francisco, le and Minneapolis. 
Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


1250 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis ,/ 











-FOR SALE- TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


BROOK TROUT The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
All Sizes for Stocking Purposes ie te 
Eyed Eggs in Season 40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Standard Prices 





Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS A 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


P.O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co.,N. Y. Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 


Silver Foxes MUSKRATS 


FOR SALE in any quantity, the Famous Ontario 
Muskrats. They make the finest grade of Hudson Seal. 




















We are — — 20 pairs of ws os Coe poy pond fe tne, 
reeders at BIG CREEK MUSKRAT FARMS, Limited 
PELT PRICES 612-14-16-18 Lister Block 





Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


BIG PROFITS 


in Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy « pair of our 








Write for information and 
our pamphlet 


SOMERSET 


SILVER FOX FARMS 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


lor prices an 
s. Ask for our booklet 
“The Silver For. What it 
is.” It is FREE. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 
BLACK FOX CO. 





















Squab Book FREE cose ane in, 
PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Ralsed im BREED FUR ANIMALS 
5 rf, NO youn; 
3 month. Ne Sell be double chisuen prices, Wetee FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
free 48-p. book telling how to Best monthly breeder’s magazine covers en- 


and profit by mew fast. sales tire field of breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, 

gothed. YMON TH ROCK |! Beaver, Raccoon, Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, 

2 hiands. M: husetts. Estab- etc. Sample copy 15c. Subscription U. 5. 

lished 29 years, Founder of the squab industry. Largest business and Canada $1.00 per year. Foreign $1.50. 
in the world in pigeons pigeon supplies. wpe AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 

bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. Lock Box 30 St. Peter, Minnesota 


Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
f= >" ee 4 MUSKRATS 
EES and FISH 
Write tor special price on our seed rice for imme- 


diate delivery—We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
seed. Also parched rice for table use. 



















Stock Your Lakes and Streams 
with 
BROWN and RAINBOW TROUT 
All sizes for prompt delivery 


WILLOWEMOC CREEK HATCHERY 
DeBruce, New York 






























= en asi 
688 itkin, Minn. 
TRAINED LIVE DECOYS FREE An unusual magazine filled with 
and Breeding Stock For Sale up-to-the-minute fur farming 
se 3 i. e U 
Pure bred small midget type English calls, COPY hints and cuiaiiin ‘suaguatiens 
genuine true type. Gray mallards, genuine for a fur farmer and those plan- 
black mallards, Canadian wild geese. Sat- ning to raise silver foxes for 
isfaction guaranteed. profit. Send for FREE copy or 
enclose $1 for 4 consecutive is- 
WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM sues and our confidential Fur 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin Market report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 
Can supply Silver Fox News, F., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
. 7 7 

Live Argentine Nutrias RAISE CHINCHILLA 
OD NEW ZEALAND WHITE 
FOR BREEDING RA ITS S232 coney 

Write for details to FUR RABBITS 

G. MULLER, Furskin Exporter 
Salta 1403-13 Buenos Aires, Argentina 














MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH wile tson Fur wel rag aab bate: 


I will = aay guerodias and satisfy you in —_— ne 
respect, but will give you expression in my wor! nterested in fur farmin he: 
that will more than please you. Can give you YEAR ralimeans own a copy of the Year Book 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States BOOK te: 176 beautifully printed and 
as references, also E. F. Warner, publisher of . llustrated. fell: 3 





ells all abou 
Field and Stream. Address to build pens, how to feed, how to ski 
today f .. Send 25¢ t iling. 
JNO. MURGATROYD American National For & Fat Breeders Assocation 
AXIDERMIS Rie Eee yise crwentaation of the far brovding, ntastes 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. ASSIS -_ 
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Kquipment like this for you FREE 





Above:-The New Western 
Arms “Long Range” Dou- 
ble shotgun. A_ staunch, 








Above: Famous Winches- 


ter Model 03 .22 cal. auto- Above: Model 17 A, Remington 


matic rifle. Takedown Pump-Action Repeating Shotgun. reliable weapon valued at 
Value $32. Yours free for Barrel length and boring as you $20. Yours free for 16 sub- 
24 subscriptions wish them. Value $49. Yours free scriptions 


for 38 subscriptions 










Left: Marble’s 
Coat Compass. 
Fasten to coat 
or belt. Guar- 
anteed accu- 
rate. Station- 
ary Dial. Val- 
ue $1.25. Free 
for only 1 sub- 
scription 





Above: Marble’s Safety Pocket 
Axe. Weight 20 ounces. Length 
11 inches. Solid steel blade, 234” 
x 4”. Handle is metal and spring- 
hinged; guard is lined with lead 
and folds into handle. 
Value $3.25. Yours for 
3 subscriptions 





Above: Model 20, 1926, bolt action 
-250-3000 or .300 calibre Savage 
Rifle. Yours for only 36 subscriptions 





Left: Hobart 
Spill Proof 


Right: Wollensak 
“Commander” four 


Tackle Box power Galilean 
made of lead- type field glass. 
coated steel, Sturdy and light. 
seams sold- Gives view of 300 
ered. Holds ft. at 1000 yds. 
5% ft. rod. Value $10. Yours 
Value $7.50. free for 8 sub- 
Yours free scriptions 
for only 6 

subscrip- 

tions 





Above: Mishko “The Boone” a 16- 
¢ in. Moccasin Style shoe with leather 
top and waterproof Mishko Sport 
Sole. Storm welt, military lacing 
studs, five-inch strap and buckle. 
Value $10.75. Yours free for 9 sub- 





scriptions 
Above: Remington RH-32 Hunting 
Knife with 4%” blade. Solid leath- 
er sheath with every knife. Value 
$2.50. Yours free for 2 subscriptions 
, Left: Famous South Bend split 


bamboo bait casting rod. High 

grade, genuine agate guides and | 

top. Value $15. Free to you for only 
12 subscriptions 


Above: Famous Duxbak reversible 
blood-proof hunting coat. Rain- 
proofed yet sufficiently porous to 
ayn proper ventilation. Value | 





11.00. Yours for 9 subscriptions 


Above: Blue Grass Reel No. 10 is 

a brand new Level Wind Spiral 

gear reel with a carriage of ingeni- 

ous hinge construction. A quadruple 

Above: Red Head Shell Vest of multiplier. Value $25. Yours for 

regimental duck with reinforced only 20 subscriptions 

front edges and coilar. Adjustable 

back belt. Made for 12, 16 or 20 

gauge shells. Value $2.15. Yours { 
for only 2 subscriptions 








Above: Famous Meisselbach- 
Catucchi Symploreel #225. 100 yd. 
capacity. Nonbacklash, multiplying. 
Value $7.50. Yours for 6 subscrip- 

















tions 
-------------rr 4 OTHER ITEMS 
FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York. | Anything made by a Field & Stream 
- — advertiser can be had for subscrip- Right: D sat 
Send me complete information about obtaining tions. Look through the pages of this ight: uxba 
merchandise free, and also send subscription issue. You are sure to see something laced pants for 
order forms and sample copies. | you would like to have. Wouldn’t you ——_ ——— 
| much rather get it without spending a pa fe sags a 
Name Rake Bk poe SAT, eS LEN ee | cent? No matter what you want we yer WP mes § 
can get it for you absolutely free in ey 
Address — | return for subscriptions if you will let 
Licciasbsincpassietanetdieiassiatianstiniinntiipetatnietsietnaalaasles =o iaew Ghat i ta Ieee teed Ge the 
‘ form at the corner of this page and 
= | without any obligation to you we will 
| give you complete information on how 
State podainseisanpiiniaitiintmnesdaiin . to get the equipment you want. 


F. & S. 10-30 


















Note os aed convenience 
of the new Leader box 


.. Lacquered Leaders, in their new handy- 
size flat boxes of ten shells, are now known not 
only as “the world’s finest shotshell” but as the most 
convenient shotshell package. 



































The 10-shell carton —an innovation in shotshell packing 
introduced by Winchester —can be dropped in any side 
pocket without over-balancing the garment. Two or more 
of these cartons, in fact, slip into a space that will not com- 
fortably hold one of the bulky 25-shell packages. And you 
can carry a variety of loads (each in its own box) with no 
loose shells to mix up or suffer damage in your pocket. 


The 10-shell box is easier to open too. The flap-type cover can be 
flipped up with the thumb. With no seals to break, no separate 
cover to pull off, it’s a one-handed job that saves time and temper 
when you’re in a hurry for more ammunition. 


Leaders (in their new box) and Winchester Speed-Loads, Repeaters 
and Rangers—are all shells which are noted for supreme depend- 
ability. Steve Crothers, famous trapshot, broke 1405 x 1410 
(a phenomenal world’s record) shooting Winchester Repeaters. 
In piling up this remarkable record he made one score of 499 x 500. 
You will find fast ignition, high velocity, consistent uniformity of / 
pattern and certainty of fire at all Sep. in every grade and 4 

type of shell produced by Winchester. 


% 


As for guns, don’t forget Model 21—the new double barrel shot- 
gun which Winchester announced last month. It is a shotgun every 
lover of fine firearms will want to know and own. Standard grade, 
12 guage— $59.50. Ask your dealer to show it to you and write 
for FREE booklets describing Winchester Guns, Ammunition, 
Flashlights, Roller Skates, Cutlery, Tools, and Fishing Tackle. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Model 29 Remington 
Pump Action Repeat- 
ing Shotgun. Price, 


—. 
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